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Ir is ſaid, a book ſhould be read <with the 

fame ſpirit with which it has been written. 
In that caſe, fatal muſt be the reception of 
' this—for the writer frankly avows, that 
during the time ſhe has been writing it, 
ſhe has ſuffered every quality and degree of 
wearineſs and laſſitude, into which no 
other employment could have betrayed 
her, 

It has been the deſtiny of the writer of 
this Story, to be occupied throughout her 
life, in what has the leaſt ſuited either her 
inclination or capacity—with an invinci- 
ble impediment in her ſpeech, it was her 
lot for thirteen years to gain a ſubſiſtence 
by public ſpeaking—and, with the utmoſt 
deteſtation to the fatigue of inventing, a 
conſtitution ſuffering under a ſedentary life, 

Vol., I. A : and 
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and an education confined to the narrow 

boundaries preſcribed her ſex, it has been 

7 her fate to devote a tedious ſeven years to 

the unremitting labour of literary produc- 

tions whilſt a taſte for authors of the firſt 

rank has been an additional puniſhment, 

forbidding her one moment of thoſe ſelf- 

approving reflections which are aſſuredly 

due to the induſtrious.— But, alas! in the | 

exerciſe of the arts, induſtry ſcarce bears 

the name of merit.— What then is to be 

ſubſtituted in the place of genius? GOOD 3 

FORTUNE.—And if theſe volumes ſhould 

| be attended by the good fortune that has 

accompanied her other writings, to that 

divinity, and that alone, ſhe ſhall attribute 
their ſucceſs. ; 

Yet, there is a #r/ cauſe ſtill, to whom 1 

1 cannot here forbear to mention my obli- 
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gations. 
The Muſes, I truſt, will pardon me, that 


to them 1 do not feel myſelf obliged—for, 
in juſtice to their beavenly inſpirations, I 
believe they have never yet favoured me 
with one viſitation ; but ſent in their diſ- 
guiſe 
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guiſe NECESSITY, who, being the Mo- 
ther of Invention, gave me all mine 
while FORTUNE kindly ſmiled, and was 
acceſſary to the cheat. | 
But this important ſecret I long wiſhed, 

and endeavoured to conceal ; yet one un- 
luoky moment candidly, though unwit- 
tingly, divulged it——lI frankly owned, 
„ "That Fortune having chaſed away Ne- 
ceſſity, there remained no other incitement 
to ſtimulate me to a labour I abhorred. 
It happened to be in the power of the per- 
ſon to whom I confided this ſecret, to ſend 
NECESSITY once more. Once more, 


then, bowing to its empire, [ ſubmit to the 
talk it enjoins. | 


This caſe has ſomething fimilar to a 
theatrical anecdote told (I think) bY Colly 
OE; 

* A performer of a very mean falary, 
on the Apothecary in Romeo and 
Juliet ſo exactly to the ſatisfaQtion of the 
audience, that this little part, indepen- 
dent of the other characters, drew im- 
menſe houſes whenever the play was 
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e performed—The manager, in conſe- 
* quence, thou ght it but juſtice to advance 
* the actor's ſalary; on which the poor 
% man (who, like the character he repre- 
& ſented, had been half ſtarved before) 
© began to live fo comfortably, he became 
& too plump for the part; and being of no 
« importance in any thing elſe, the ma- 
c nager of courſe now wholly diſcharged 
% hini—and thus, actually reducing him 
&« to the want of a piece of bread, in a 
„ ſhort time. he became a proper figure for 
<« the part again.“ 

Welcome, then, thou all-powetful prin- 


ciple, NECESSITY !--THOU, who art 


the inſtigator of ſo many bad authors and 
actors — but, to their ſhame, not of all ;— 
THOU, who from my infancy ſeldom haſt 


forſaken me, ſtill abide with me.—I will 
not complain of any hardſhip thy commands 
require, ſo thou doeſt not urge my pen to 


proſtitution..—In all thy rigour, oh! do 


not force my toil to libels—or, what is 


equally pernicious—panegyric on the un- 
worthy ! 
A SIMPLE 
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SIMPLESTORY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Doxrrerorry bred at St. Omer's in 


all the ſcholaſtic rigour of- that college, was 
by education, and the ſolemn vows of his 


order, a Roman Catholic prieſt—but nicely 


diſcriminating betweenthe philoſophical and 
the ſuperſtitious part of that character, and 
adopting the former only, he poſſeſſed qua- 
lities not unworthy the firſt profeſſors of 
Chriſtianity—every virtue which it was his 
vocation to preach, it was his-care to prac- 
tiſe ; nor was he in the claſs of thoſe of 


the religious, who, by ſecluding themſelves 


from the world, fly the merit they might 
have in reforming mankind. He refuſed 
to ſhelter himſelf trom the temptations of 
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the layman by the walls of a cloiſter, but 
fought for, and found that ſhelter in the 
centre of London, where he dwelt, in his 
own prudence, juſtice, fortitude, and tem- 
perance. 

* He was about thirty, and had lived in 
the metropolis near ſive years, when a gen- 
tleman, above his own age, but with 
whom he had from his youth contracted a 
molt ſincere friendſhip, died, and left him 
the ſole guardian of his daughter, a young 
lady of eighteen. 

The deceaſed Mr. Milner, on bis ap- 
proaching diſſolution, perfectly ſenſible of 
his ſtate, thus reaſoned to himſelf before 
he made the nomination : © I have formed 
no intimate friendſhip during my whole 
life, except one I can be ſaid to know 


the heart of no man except the heart of 


Dorriforth— After knowing this, I never 
fought acquaintance» with another I did 
not wiſh to leſſen the exalted eſtimation of 
human nature he had inſpired. In this 
moment of trembling apprehenſion from 
every thought that darts acroſs my mind, 
much more for every action which ſoon J 
muſt be called to anſwer for; all worldly 
views here thrown aſide, I act as if that 

tribunal 
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tribunal before which I every moment ex- 
pect to appear, were now fitting in judg- 
ment upon my purpoſe.—The care of an 
only child is the great charge that in this 
tremendous criſis I have to execute—theſe 
earthly affections that bind me to her by 
cuſtom, ſympathy, or what I fondly call 
parental love, would direct me to ſtudy 
her preſent happineſs, and leave her to the 
care of ſome of thoſe the ſtyles her deareſt 
friends; but they are friends only in the 
ſunſhine of fortune ; in the cold nipping 
froſt of diſappointment, ſickneſs, or con- 
nubial ſtrife, they will forſake the houſe of 
care, although the houſe which they them- 
ſelves may have built.“ 

Here the excruciating anguiſh of the 

father, overcame that of the dying man. 
In the moment of deſertion,“ conti- 
nued he, “ which I now picture to myſelf, 
where will my child find comfort ?—That 
heavenly aid religion gives, which now, 
amidſt theſe agonizing tortures, chears 
with the bright ray of conſolation my 
frightened ſoul; that, ſhe will be denied.“ 
It is in this place proper to remark, that 
Mr. Milner was a member of the church of 
Rome, but on his marriage with a lady of 
A4 Proteſtant 
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Proteſtant tenets, they mutually agreed 

their ſons ſhould be educated in the religi- 

ous opinion of their father, and their 

daughters in that of their mother. One 

child only was the reſult of their union, the 

child whoſe future welfare now occupied 

the thoughts of her expiring father from 

him the care of her education had been 

with-held, as he kept inviolate the promiſe 

made to her departed mother on the article 

of religion, and therefore conſigned his 

daughter to a Proteſtant boarding-ſchool, 

from whence ſhe was ſent with merely ſuch 

ſentiments of religion, as young ladies of 

|» faſhion moſtly imbibe, Her little heart 

| employed in all the endleſs purſuits of per- 

| ſonal accompliſhments, had left her mind 

without one ornament, except thoſe which 

nature gave, and even they were not wholl y 

preſerved from the gy made by its ri- 
val, Art, 

While her father was in health he be- 
held with the extreme of delight, his ac- 
compliſhed daughter without one fault 
with which taſte or elegance could have re- 

proached her, nor ever enquired what 
might be her other failings—Caſt on a bed 
of ſickneſs, and upon the point of leaving 
her 
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her to her future fate, thoſe failings at once 
ruſhed on his memory and all the pride, 
the fond enjoyment he had taken in behold- 
ing her open the ball, or delight her hear- 
ers with her ſprightly wit, eſcaped his re- 
membrance; or not eſcaping, were thought 
of with a ſigh of contrition, or at beſt a 
contemptuous frown, at the frivolous qua- 
lification. 

« Something more eflential,”* ſaid he to 
himſelf, “ muſt be conſidered—ſomething 
to prepare her for an hour like this I now 
experience—can I then leave her to the 
charge of thoſe who themſelves never re- 
member ſuch an hour will come ?-—Dorri- 
forth is the only perſon I know, who, 
uniting every moral virtue to thoſe of reli. 
gion, and native honour to pious faith; 
will protect without controuling, inſtruct 
without tyrannizing, comfort without flat- 
tering, and perhaps in time make good by 
choice rather than by conſtraint, the dear 
object of his dying friend's ſole care.“ 

Dorriforth, who came poſt from Lon- 
don to viſit Mr. Milner in his illneſs, re. 
ceived a few moments before his death all 
his injunctions, and promiſed to fulfil them 
but in this laſt token of Mr. Milner's 
| As perfect 
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perfect eſteem of his friend, he ſtill re- 


ſtrained him from all authority to dire& 


his ward in one religious opinion contrary 
to thoſe her mother had profeſſed, and in 


which ſhe herſelf had been educated. 
Never perplex her mind with an idea 
that may diſturb, but cannot reform“ 


were his lateſt words, and Dorriforth's re- 


ply gave him entire ſatisfaction. 

Miſs Milner was not with her father at 
this affecting period—ſome delicately nerv- 
ous friend, with whom ſhe was on a viſit 


at Bath, thought proper to conceal from 


her not only the danger of his death, but 


even his indiſpoſition, leſt it might alarm a 
mind ſhe thought too ſuſceptible. This 


refined tenderneſs gave poor Miſs Milner 
the almoſt inſupportable agony, of hearing 


her father was no more, even before ſhe 
was told he was not in health. In the bit- 


tereſt anguiſh ſhe flew to pay her laſt duty 


to his remains, and performed it with the 


trueſt filial love, while Dorriforth, upon 


. Important buſinels, was obliged to return 


to town, 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER U. 


D ORRIFORTH returned to London 
heavily afflicted for the loſs of his friend, 
and yet perhaps with his thoughts more en- 
gaged upon the truſt that friend had repoſed 
in him. He knew the life Miſs Milner had 
been accuſtomed to lead ; he dreaded the 
repulſes his admonitions might poſſibly meet 
from her; and feared he had undertaken 
a taſk he was too weak to execute—the 
protection of a young woman of faſhion. 
Mr. Dorritorth was nearly related to one 
of our firſt Catholic peers ; his income was 
by no means confined, but approaching to 
allluence, yet his attention to thoſe in po- 
verty, and the moderation of his own de- 
fires were ſuch, that he lived in all the 
careful plainneſs of economy—his habita- 
tion was in the houſe of a Mrs. Horton, 
an elderly lady, who had a maiden niece 
reſiding with her not many years younger 
than herſelf— But although Miſs Woodley . 
was thirty, and in perſon exceedingly plain, 
yet ſhe poſſeſſed ſuch an extreme chearful- 
nels of temper, and ſuch an inexhauſtible 
EEG fund 
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fund of good nature, that ſhe eſcaped not 
only the ridicule, but even the appellation, 
of an old maid. 

In this houſe Dorriforth had lived before 
the death of Mr. Horton, nor upon that 
event did he think it neceſſary, notwith- 
ſtanding his religious vow of celibacy, to 
fly the roof of two ſuch unſeductive inno- 


cent females as Mrs. Horton and her niece 


Von their part, they regarded him with all 
that reſpect and reverence the molt religi- 
ous flock regards its paſtor ; and his friendly 
ſociety they not only eſteemed a ſpiritual, 
but a temporal advantage, as the liberal 
ſtipend he allowed for his apartments and 
board enabled them to continue in the large 
and commodious houſe, where they had 
refided during the life of Mr. Horton. 

Here, upon Mr. Dorriforth's return from 
his journey, preparations were made for 
the reception of his ward, her father hav- 
ing made it one of his requeſts that ſhe 
might, for a time at leaſt, dwell in the 
ſame houſe with her guardian, receive the 
ſame viſits, and cultivate the acquaintance 

of his acquaintances and friends. 
When the will of her father was made 
known to Miſs Milner, ſhe ſubmitted with- 
| out 
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out the ſmalleſt reluctance to all he had re- 
quired—her mind, at that time impreſſed 
with the moſt poignant ſorrow for his loſs, 
made no diſtinction of happineſs that was 
to come; and the day was appointed, with 
her ſilent acquieſcence, when ſhe was to 
arrive in London, and take up her abode 
at Mrs. Horton's, with all the retinue of a 
rich heireſs. 

Mrs. Horton was delighted with the ad- 
dition this acquiſition to her family was like- 
ly to make to her annual income, and to the 
ſtyle of her living.— The goodnatured Miſs 
Woodley was overjoyed at the expectation of 
their new gueſt, yet ſhe herſelf could not tell 
. why—but the reaſon was, her kind heart 
wanted more ample field for its benevo- 
lence; and now her thoughts were all pleaſ- 
ingly employed how ſhe ſhould render, not 
only the lady herſelf, but even all her at- 
tendants, happy in their new ſituation, 

The thoughts of Dorriforth were leſs 
agreeably engaged—Cares, doubts, fears, 
poſſeſſed his mind —ſo forcibly poſſeſſed it, 
that upon every occaſion which offered, he 
would inquiſitively try to gain intelligence 
of lus ward's diſpoſition before he ſaw her; 
for 
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for he was, as yet, a ſtranger not only to 
the real propenſities of her mind, but even 
to her perſon; a conſtant round of viſits 
having prevented bis meeting her at her 
father's, the very few times he had been at 
his houſe, ſince her return from boarding- 
ſchool. The firſt perſon whole opinion he, 
with all proper reſerve, aſked concerning 
Miſs Milner was lady Evans, the widow of 
a baronet who frequently viſited at Mrs. 
Horton's. 

But that the reader may be intereſted 
in what Dorriforth ſays and does, it is ne- 
ceſſary to give ſome deſcription of his per- 
ſon and manners. His figure was tall and ele- 
gant, but his face, except a pair of dark bright 
eyes, a ſet of white teeth, and a graceful 
fall in his clerical curls of dark brown hair, 
had not one feature to excite admiration— 
he poſſeſſed notwithſtanding ſuch a gleam 
of ſenſibility diffuſed over each, that many 
people miſtook his face for handſome, and 
all were more or leſs attracted by it—in a 
word, the charm that is here meant to be 
deſcribed is a-countenance—on his counte- 
nance you beaeld the feelings of his heart 
law all itsinmoſt workings—thequickpulſes 

that 
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that beat with hope and fear, or the placid 
ones that were ſtationary with patient reſig- 
nation. On this countenance his thoughts 
were pictured, and as his mind was en- 
riched with every virtue that could make it 
valuable, ſo was his honeſtface adorned with 
every emblem of thoſe virtues and they not 
only gave a luſtre to his aſpect, but added 
a harmonious ſound to all he uttered; it 
was perſuaſive, it was perfect eloquence, 
whilſt in his looks you beheld his thoughts 
moving with his lips, and ever coinciding 
with what he ſaid. 

With one of thoſe intereſting looks 
which revealed the anxiety of his heart, 
and with that graceful reſtraint of all geſti- 
culation, for which he was remarkable even 
in his moſt anxious concerns, he addreſſed 
lady Evans who had called on Mrs. Horton 
to hear and to tell the news of the day: 
% Your ladyſhip was at Bath laſt ſpring 
you know the young lady to whom I have 
the honour of being appointed guardian.— 
Pray” — 

He was earneſtly intent upon aſking a 
queſtion, but was prevented by her lady- 
ſhip. - | 


Dear 
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« Dear Mr. Dorriforth, do not aſk me 

any thing about the lady—when I ſaw her 
ſhe was very young ; though indeed that is 
but three months ago, and ſhe can't be 
much older now.“ 
_ © She is eighteen,” anſwered Dorri- 
forth, colouring with regret at the doubts 
her ladyſhip had increaſed, but not in- 
ſpired. 

* And ſhe is very beautiful, that I can 
aſſure you,” replied her ladyſhip. 

4 Which I call no qualification,” ſaid 
Dorriforth, riſing from his feat in evident 
uneaſineſs. 

“ But where there is nothing elſe,” re- 
turned lady Evans; „ Jet me tell you, 
beauty 18 ſomething.” 

Much worſe than nothing, in my opi- 
nion,“ returned Dorritorth. 

&© But now, Mr. Dorriforth, do not 
from what I have ſaid, frighten yourſelf, 
and imagine the' young lady worſe than 

the really is—all I know of her, is merely 
that ſhe's a young, idle; indiſcreet, giddy 
girl, with half a dozen lovers in her ſu te; 
ſome coxcombs, ſome men of gallantry, 


ſome ſingle, and ſome married.“ 
Dorriforth 


\ 
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Dorriforth ſtarted.— For the firft time 


of my life,“ cried he with a manly ſorrow, 
© I with J had never known her father.“ 

„% Nay,” ſaid Mrs. Horton, who ex- 
pected every thing to happen juſt as ſhe 
wiſhed, (for neither an excellent education, 
the beſt company, or long experience had 
been able to cultivate or brighten this 
good lady's underſtanding.) © Nay,”* ſaid 
ſhe, I am ſure, Mr. Dorriforth, you will 
ſoon convert her from all her evil ways.” 

“ Dear me,” returned lady Evans, © I 
am ſure I never meant to hint at any thing 
evil—and for what I have ſaid, I will give 
you up my authors if you pleaſe ; for they 
were not obſervations of may own ; allIdo 
is to mention them again.” 

The good natured Miſs Woodley, who 
ſat working at the window, an humble 
liſtener to this diſcourſe, ventured on this 
to ſay exactly ſix words: Then don't 
mentio:, them any more.” 

Let us change the ſubject,“ Taid Dor- 
riforth. 

With all my heart,“ cried her lady- 
ſhip, “ and I am ſure it will be to the 
young lady's advantage.” 


« J 
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& Ts ſhe tall, or ſhort ?” aſked Mrs. 
Horton, ſtill wiſhing for farther informa- 
tion. | 
Oh, tall enough of all conſcience,” 
returned lady Evans; I tell you again 
there is no fault can be found with her per- 
ſon.” l 

But if her mind is defective“ ex- 
claimed Dorriforth with a figh— | 

«© —That may be improved as well as 
the perſon,” cried Miſs Woodley. 

“ No my dear,” returned her ladyſhip, 
J never heard of a pad to make ſtrait an 
ill-ſhapen diſpoſition.” 

% O yes, lady Evans,“ anſwered Miſs 
Woodley ; good company, good books, 
experience, and the misfortunes of others, 
may have more power to form the mind to 
virtue, than? 

e Her ladyſhip would not ſuffer her to 
go on, but riſing haſtily from her feat, 
cried, © I muſt be gone I have fifty peo- 
ple waiting for me at home—beſides, were 
I inclined to hear a ſermon, I ſhould defire 
Mr. Dorriforth to pre:ch, and not you.“ 

Juſt then Mrs. Hillgrave was announced. 
— And here is Mrs. Hillgrave,“ —Con- 
tinued lady Evans—* I believe Mrs. Hill- 

grave 
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grave you know Miſs Milner, don't you? 
The young lady who has lately loſt her fa- 
ther.” 

Mrs. Hillgrave was the wife of a mer- 
chant who had met with ſome ſevere lofles, 
and as ſoon as the name of Miſs Milner 
was uttered, ſhe lifted up her hands, and 
the tears ſtarted in her eyes. 

„ There!” cried lady Evans, © I de» 
fire you will give your opinion of her, 
and I am ſorry I cannot ſtay to hear it.” 
Saying this, ſhe courtſied and took her 
leave. 

When Mrs. Hillgrave had been ſeated a 
few minutes, Mrs. Horton, who loved in- 
formation equal to the moſt inquiſitive of 
her ſex, begged that lady, —* if ſhe might 
be permitted to know, why, at the men- 
tion of Miſs Milner, ſhe had ſeemed lo 
much affected?“ 

This queſtion intereſting the fears of 
Dorriforth, he turned anxiouſly round at- 
tentive to the reply. _ 

„ Miſs Milner,” anſwered ſhne, has 
been my benefactreſs, and the belt I ever 
had.” As ſhe ſpoke, ſhe took out her 
handkerchief and wiped away the tears that 
ran down her face. 


« How ? 
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„ How fo?” cried Dorriforth eagerly, 
with his eyes moiſtened with joy, nearly as 
much as her's were with gratitude, 

* My huſband, at the commencement 
of his diſtreſles,”” replied Mrs. Hillgrave, 
«© owed a ſum of money to her father, and 
from repeated provocations, Mr. Milner 
was determined to ſeize upon all our effects 
his daughter, however, procured us time 
in order to diſcharge the debt; and when 
ſne found that time was inſufficient, and 
her father no longer to be diſſuaded from 
his intention, ſhe ſecretly ſold ſome of her 
moſt valuable ornaments to ſatisfy his de- 
mand and ſcreen us from its conſequences.“ 

Dorriforth, pleaſed at this recital, took 
Mrs. Hillgrave by the hand, and told her 
“ ſhe ſhould never want a friend.“ 

« Is Miſs Milner tall, or ſhort ?” again 
aſked Mrs. Horton, fearing from the ſud- 
den pauſe which had enſued the ſubject 
ſhould be dropped, 

I don't know,” anſwered Mrs. Hill- 
grave. 

&« Is ſhe handſome, or ugly?“ 

really can't tell.“ | 
56 Itis very ſtrange you ſhould not take 
notice!“ | 

| * did 
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did take notice, but I cannot depend 
upon my own judgment—to me ſhe ap- 
peared beautiful as an angel, but perhaps 
I was deceived by the beauties of her diſ- 
polition. * 


CHAPTER II. 


Tuts gentlewoman's viſit inſpired Mr. 
Dorriforth with ſome confidence in the 
principles and character of his ward.— 
The day arrived on which ſhe was to leave 
her father's ſeat, to take up her abode at 
Mrs. Horton's; and he, accompanied by 
Miſs Woodley, went in his carriage to meet 
her, and waited at an inn on the road for 
her reception. 

After many a ſigh paid to the memory 
of her father, Miſs Milner, upon the tenth 
of November, arrived at the place, half 
way on her journey to town, where Dorri- 
forth and Miſs Woodley were expecting 
her.—Beſides attendants, ſhe had with her 
a gentleman and a lady, diſtant relations 
of her mother's, who thought it but a 
proper teſtimony of their civility to attend 
het 
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her part of the way, but who ſo much en- 
vied her guardian the truſt Mr. Milner had 
repoſed in him, that as ſoon as they had 
delivered her ſafe into his care they re- 
turned. 
When the carriage which brought Miſs 
Milner ſtopped at the inn gate, and her 
name was announced to Dorriforth, he 
turned pale ſomething like a foreboding 
of diſaſter trembled at his heart, and con- 
ſequently darted over all his face. —Miſs 
Woodley was even obliged to rouze him 
from the dejection into which he was caſt, 
or he would have ſunk beneath it—ſhe 
was obliged alſo to be the firſt to welcome 
his lovely _ — Lovely beyond deſcrip- 
tion. 
But the ſprightly vivacity, the natural 
gaiety, which report had given to Miſs 
Milner, were ſoftened by her recent ſorrow 
to a meek ſadneſs—and that haughty diſ- 
play of charms, imputed to her manners, 
was changed to a penſive demeanor.— The 
inſtant Dorriforth was introduced to her 
by Miſs - Woodley as her © Guardian, 
and her deceaſed father's moſt beloved 
friend,” ſhe' burſt into a flood of tears, 
knelt down to him for a moment, and pro- 
miſed 
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miſed ever to obey him as her father.— 
He had his handkerchief to his face at the 
time, or ſhe would have beheld the agita- 
tion of his heart—the remoteſt ſenſations 
of his ſoul. 

This affecting introduction being over, 
and ſome minutes paſſed in general conver- 
ſation, the carriages were again ordered, 
and, bidding farewel to the friends who 
had accompanied her, Miſs Milner, her 
guardian, and Miſs Woodley departed for 
town; the two ladies in Miſs Milner's car- 
riage, and Dorriforth in that in which he 
came. 

Miſs Woolley, as they rode along, made 
no attempts to ingratiate herſelf with Miſs 
Milner ; though, perhaps it might conſti— 
tute one of her firſt wiſhes—ſhe behaved 
to her but as ſhe conſtantly behaved to 
every other creature—that was ſufficient to 
gain the eſteem of one, poſſeſſed of an un- 
derſtanding equal to this young lady's—- 
ſhe had penetration to difcover Miſs Wood- 
ley's unaffected worth, and was ſoon in- 
duced to reward it with the warmeſt friend- 
ſhip. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Arr a night's reſt in London, 
leſs ſtrongly impreſſed with the loſs of her 
father, reconciled, if not already attached 
to' her new acquaintance, her thoughts 
pleaſingly occupied with the reflection ſhe 
was in that gay metropolis—a wild rap- 
turous picture of which her active fancy 
had often formed -Miſs Milner aroſe from 
a peaceful and refreſhing fleep, with much 
of that vivacity, andall thoſe airy charms, 
which for a while had yielded their tranſ- 

cendent power, to leis potent ſadnels. 
Beautiful as ſhe had appeared to Mils 
Woodley and to Dorriforth the preceding 
day, when ſhe joined them the next morn- 
ing at breakfaſt, repoſſeſſed of her lively 
elegance and dignified ſimplicity, they” 
gazed at her, and at each other alternately, 
with wonder land Mrs. Horton, as ſhe 
fat at the head of her tea-table, felt herſelf 
but as a menial ſervant, ſuch command 
has beauty if united with ſenſe and with 
virtue. —In Miſs Milner it was fo united. 
| Let 
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Vet let not our over - ſerupulous readers 
be miſled, and extend their idea of her 
virtue ſo as to magnify it beyond that 
which frail mortals commonly poſſeſs; nor 
muſt they cavil, if, on a nearer view, they 
find it leſs—but let them conſider, that if 
Miſs Milner had more faults than generally 
belong to others, ſhe had likewiſe more 
temptations. 

From her infancy ſhe had been indulged 
in all her wiſhes to the extreme of folly, 
and habitually ſtarted at the unpleaſant 
voice of controul—ſhe was beautiful, ſhe 
had been too frequently told the high va- 
lue of that beauty, and thought thoſe mo- 
ments paſſed in waſteful idleneſs during 
which ſhe was not gaining ſome new con- 
queſt—ſhe had beſides a quick ſenſibility, 
®hich too frequently diſcovered itſelf in the 
immediate reſentment of injury or neglect 
—ſhe had acquired alſo the dangerous cha- 
racer of a wit; but to which ſhe had no 
real pretenſions, although the moſt diſ- 
cerning critic, hearing her converſe, might 
fall into this miſtake. —F er replies had all 
the effect of repartee, not becauſe ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſed thoſe qualities which can properly be 
called wit, but that what ſhe ſaid was ſpoken 
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with an energy, an inſtantaneous and pow- 
erful perception of what ſhe ſaid, joined 
with a real or well-counterfeited ſimplicity, 
a quick turn of the eye, and an arch ſmile 
of the countenance.— Her words were but 
the words of others, and, like thoſe of 
others, put into common ſentences ; but 
the delivery made them paſs for wit, as 
grace, in an ill proportioned figure, will 
often make it paſs for ſymmetry. 

And now leaving deſcription the 
reader muſt form a judgment of her by her 
actions; by all the round of great or tri- 
vial circumſtances that ſhall be related. 

At breakfaſt, which was juſt begun at 
the beginning of this chapter, the conver- 
ſation was lively on the part of Miſs Mil- 


ner, wile on the part of Dorriforth, good 


on the part of Miſs Woodley, and an 
endeavour at all three on the-part of Mrs. 
Horton.— The diſcourſe at length drew 
from Mr. Dorriforth this obſervation. 
„ You have a greater reſemblance of 
your father, Miſs Milner, than I imagined 
you had from report: 1 did not expect to 
find you ſo like him.“ 

Nor did I, Mr. Dorriforth, expect to 
find —_ any thing like what you are.“ 

( No? 


— 
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« No?—pray, madam, what did you 
expect to find me?” | 

« IT expected to find you an elderly man, 
and a plain man.” 
This was ſpoken in an artleſs manner, 
but in a tone which obviouſly declared ſhe 
thought her guardian both young and hand- 
ſome.— He replied, but not without ſome 
little embarraſſment, © A plain man you 
ſhall find me in all my actions“? 

She returned, Then your actions are 
to contradict your looks.“ 

For in what ſhe faid, Miſs Milner had 
the quality peculiar to wits, to ſpeak the 
thought that firſt occurs, which thought 
has generally truth on its fide.—On this 
he ventured to pay her a compliment in 
return. 

* You, Miſs Milner! I ſhould ſuppoſe, 
muſt be a very bad judge of what is plain, 
and what is not.” 

„How ſo, Sir?“ 

* Becauſe I am ſure you will readily 
own you do not think yourſelf handſome ; 
and allowing that, you inſtantly want judg- 
ment.“ 
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And J would rather want judgment 
than beauty,” ſhe replied ; © and ſo I give 
up the one for the other.” 

With a ſerious face, as if propoſing a 
molt ſerious queſtion, Dorriforth conti- 
nued, © And you really believe you are 
not handſome ?” 

* I ſhould from my own opinion believe 
ſo, but in ſome reſpects I am like you, Ro- 
man Catholics; I don't believe from my 
own averFending, but from what other 
people tell me.” 

& And let this be the criterion,” repli- 
ed Dorriforth, “ that what we teach is 
truth; for you find you would be deceived 
did you not truſt to perſons who know bet- 
ter than yourſelf. —But, my dear Miſs Mil- 
ner, we, will talk upon ſome other topic, 
and never reſume this again—we differ in 
opinion, I dare ſay, on one ſubject only, 
and this difterence I hope will never extend 
itſelf to any other. — Therefore, let not re- 
ligion be named between us; for as I have 
reſolved never to perſecute you, in pity be 
gratetul, and do not perſecute me.“ 

Miſs Milner looked with ſurpriſe that 

any thing fo lightly ſaid, ſhould be fo ſe- 
riouſly received, —The kind Miſs Woodley 
ejaculated 
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ejaculated a ſhort prayer to herſelf, that 
heaven would forgive her young friend the 
involuntary fin of ignorance—while Mrs, 
Horton, unperceived as ſhe imagined, 
made the ſign of the croſs upon her fore- 
head to prevent the infectious taint of He- 
retical opinions. This pious ceremony 
Miſs Milner, by chance, obſerved, and 
now ſhewed ſuch an evident propenſity to 
burſt into a fit of laughter, that the good 
lady of the houſe could no longer contain 
her reſentment, but exclaimed, ** God for- 
give you.“ With a ſeverity ſo far different 
from the idea the words conveyed, that the 
object of her anger was, on this, obliged 
freely to indulge that riſibility which ſhe 
had been ſtruggling to ſmother ; and with- 
out longer ſuffering under the agony of 
reſtraint, ſhe gave way to her humour, and 
laughed with a liberty ſo uncontrouled, 
that in a ſhort time left her in the room 
with none but the tender-hearted Miſs . 
Woodley a witneſs of her folly. 

* My dear Miſs Woodley,” (then cried 
Miſs Milner, after recovering herſelf,) © I 
am afraid you will not forgive me.” 
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% No, indeed I will not” returned 
Miſs Woodley. 
But how unimportant, how weak, how 
ineffectual are words in converſation—looks 
and manners alone expreſs for Mis 
Woodley, with her charitable face and mild 
accents, ſaying ſhe would not forgive, im- 
plied only forgiveneſs—while Mrs. Horton, 
with her enraged voice and aſpect, begging 
heaven to pardon the offender, palpably 
ſaid, ſhe thought her unworthy of all par- 
don. FE! 


CHAPTER V. 


5 X weeks have now elapſed ſince Miſs 
Milner has been in London, partaking 
with delight in all its pleaſures, whilſt Dot- 
riforth has been ſighing with apprehenſions, 
attending with precaution, and praying 
with the molt zealous fervour for her ſafety. 
—Her own and her guardian's acquaint- 
ance, and the new friendſhips (to ſpeak in 
the unmeaning language of the world) 


which ſhe was continually forming, crowded 
ſo 
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ſo perpetually to the houſe, that ſeldom had 
Dorriforth even a moment left from her 
viſits or viſitors, to warn her of her dan- 
ger—yet when a moment offered, he 
ſnatched it eagerly—preſled the neceſſity of 
„ time not always paſled in ſociety ; of re- 
flection; of reading; of thoughts for a 
future ſtate; and of virtues acquired to 
make old age ſupportable.“ —That forcible 
power of innate feeling, which direQs the 
tongue to eloquence, had its effect while 
ſhe liſtened to him, and ſhe fometimes put 
on the looks and geſture of aſſent, and 
ſometimes even ſpoke the language of con- 
viction ; but this, the firſt call of diffipa- 
tion would change to ill-timed raillery, or 
peeviſh remonſtrance, at being limited in 
delights her birth and fortune entitled her 
to enjoy. 

Among the many viſitors who attended 
at her levees, and followed wherever ſhe 
went, was one that ſeemed, even when ab- 
ſent, to ſhare her thoughts. —This was Lord 
Frederick Lawnly, the ſon of a duke, and 
the avowed favourite of all the moſt diſ- 
eerning women of taſte, 

Lord Frederick was not - more than 
twenty-three ; ſprightly, elegant, extreme- 
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ly handſome, and poſſeſſed of every accom- 
pliſhment to captivate a heart leſs ſuſcepti- 
ble of love than Miſs Milner's was ſup- 
poled to be. With theſe allurements, no 
wonder if ſhe took a pleaſure in his com- 
pany—no wonder if ſhe took a pride to 
have it known he was among the number 
of her moſt devoted admirers. —Dorriforth 
beheld the growing intimacy with alter- 
nate pain and pleaſure—he wiſhed to ſee 
Miſs Milner married, to ſee his charge in 
the protection of another, rather than of 
himſelf: yet under the care of a young 
nobleman, immerſed in all the vices of the 
town, without one moral excellence, but 
ſuch as might reſult eventually from the 
influence of the moment—under ſuch care 
he trembled for her happineſs—yet tremb- 
led more leſt her heart ſhould be purloined, 
without even the authority of matrimonial 
views. | 
With theſe ſentiments Dorriforth could 
never diſguiſe his uneaſineſs at the ſight of 
Lord Frederick, nor could his lordſhip but 
diſcern the ſuſpicion of the guardian, and 
conſequently each was embarraſfed in the 
preſence of the other. —Miſs Milner ob- 
ſerved, but obſerved with indifference, the 
ſenſations 
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ſenſations of both—there was but one paſ- 
ſion which at preſent held a place in her 
heart, and that was vanity ; vanity defined 
into all the ſpecies of pride, vain-glory, 
ſelf. approbation—an inordinate defire of 
admiration, and an immoderate enjoyment 
of the art of pleaſing, for her own indivi- 
dual happineſs, and not for the happineſs 
of others—Still had ſhe a heart inclined, 
and oftentimes affected, by tendencies leſs 
unworthy; but thoſe approaches to what 
was eſtimable, were generally arreſted in 
their firſt impulſe by ſome darling folly. 
Miſs Woodley (who could diſcover vir- 
tue, although of the mo{t diminutive kind, 
and ſcarcely through the magnifying glaſs 
of calumny could ever perceive a fault) 
was Miſs Milner's conſtant companion, and 
her advocate with Dorriforth, whenever, 
during her abſence, ſhe became the ſubject 
of diſcourſe—he liſtened with hope to the 
praiſes of her friend, but ſaw with deſpair 
how little they were merited.—Sometimes 
he ſtruggled to contain his anger, but of- 
tener ſtrove to ſuppreſs tears of pity for her 
hapleſs ſtate. ; 
By this time all her acquaintance had 
given Lord Frederick to her as a lover, the 
B 5 ſervants 
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ſervants whiſpered it, and ſome of the pub- 
lic prints had even fixed the day of marri- 
age;—but as no explanation had taken 
place on the part of his lordſhip, Dorri- 
forth's uneaſineſs was encreaſed, and he 
ſeriouſly told his Ward he thought it pru- 
dent to entreat Lord Frederick to deſiſt vi- 
ſiting her, —She ſmiled with ridicule at the 
caution, but finding it a ſecond time re- 
peated, and in a manner that ſavoured of 
authority, ſhe promiſed to make, and to 
enforce, the requeſt.— The next time his 
lordſhip came ſhe did ſo, aſſuring him it 
was by her guardian's deſire; who from 
motives of delicacy had permitted her ra- 
ther to ſolicit as a favour, what he himſelf 
would make as a demand.” —Lord Frede- 
rick reddened with anger—he loved Miſs 
Milner, but he doubted whether (from the 
frequent proofs he had experienced of his 
own inconſtancy) he ſhould continue to 
love—and this interference of her guardian 
threatened an explanation or a diſmiſſion, 
before he became thoroughly acquainted 
with his own heart,—Alarmed, confound- 
ed, and provoked, he replied, | 
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« By heaven, I believe Mr. Dorriforth 
loves you himſelf, and it is jealouſy makes 
him treat me thus.” | 

“ For ſhame, my lord!” cried Miſs 
Woodley, who was preſent, and trembling 
with horror at the ſacrilegious idea. 

„ Nay, ſhame for him if he be not in 
love,” — anſwered his lordſhip ; © for what 
but a ſavage could behold beauty like her's, 
and not own its power ?” 

“ Habit,” replied Miſs Milner, © is eve- 
ry thing—and Mr. Dorriforth fees and con- 
verſes with beauty, and from habit 'does 
not fall in love, as you, my lord, merely 
from habit do.” | 

Then you believe,” cried he, © love 
is not in my nature?“ | 

„No more of it, my lord, than habit 
could very ſoon extinguiſh.” _ 

«© But I would not have it extinguiſhed 
—] would rather it ſhould mount to a flame, 
for I think it a crime to be inſenſible of the 
bleflings love can beſtow.” 

„ Then your lordſhip indulges the paſ- 
ſion to avoid a fin ?—the very motive which 

deters Mr. Dorriforth.”” 

Wbich ought to deter him, madam, 
for the ſake of his oaths—but monaſtic 
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vows, like thoſe of marriage, were made to 
be broken—and ſurely when your guardian 
looks on you, his wiſhes 

% Arc never leſs pure,” returned Miſs 
Milner eagerly, © than thoſe which dwell 
in the boſom of my celeſtial guardian.” 

At that inſtant Dorriforth entered the 
room. The colour had mounted into Miſs 
Milner's face from the warmth with which 
ſhe had delivered her opinion, and his en- 
tering at the very moment this compliment 
had been paid in his abſence, heightened 
the bluſh to a deep glow on every feature, 
and a confuſion that trembled on her lips 
and ſhook through all her frame. 

«© What's the matter?“ ' cried Dorri- 
forth, looking with concern on her diſ- 
compoſure. 

« A compliment paid by herſelf to you, 
Sir,“ replied his lordſhip, © has thus af- 


feed the lady.” 
„ As if ſhe bluſhed at he untruth,”” 


ſaid Dorriforth. 
„ Nay, that is unkind,” cried Miſs 


Woodley, “ for if you had been here” — 

I would not have ſaid what I did,“ 
replied Miſs Milner, << but left him to 
vindicate himſelf.” | 
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5 Is it poſſible I can want vindication?“ 
returned Dorriforth, Who would think 
it worth their while to ſlander fo unimpor- 
tant a perſon as I am?“ 

« The man who has the charge of Miſs 
Milner,” replied Lord Frederick, “ derives 
a conſequence from her.” 

No ill conſequence, I hope, my lord?“ 
replied Dorriforth with a firmneſs in his 
voice, and an eye fixed ſo ſtedfaſtly, that 
his lordſhip heſitated for a moment in want 
of a reply and Miſs Milner ſoftly whiſ- 
pering to him, as her guardian turned his 
head, to avoid an argument, he bowed ac- 
quĩeſcence.— And then, as in compliment 
to her, he wiſhed to change the ſubject, 
with a ſmile of ridicule he cried, 

J wiſh, Mr. Dorriforth, you would 
give me abſolution of all my fins, for 1 
confeſs they are many and manifold.“ 

Hold, my lord,” exclaimed Dorri- 
forth, „ do not confeſs before the ladies, 
leſt in order to excite their compaſſion, you 
ſnould be tempted to accuſe yourſelf of 
ſins, you have never yet committed.“ 

At this Miſs Milner laughed, ſeemingly 
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ſo well pleaſed, that Lord Frederick with 
a ſarcaſtic ſneer, repeated, 


« From Abelard it came, | 
« And Heloiſa ſtill muſt love the name.” 


Whether from an inattention to the quo- 
tation, or from a conſciouſneſs it was 
wholly inapplicable, Dorriforth heard it 
without one emotion of ſhame or of anger 
while Miſs Milner ſeemed ſhocked at the 
implication ; her pleaſantry was immedi- 
ately depreſſed, and ſhe threw open the ſaſh 
and held her head out at the window, to 
conceal the embarraſſment theſe lines had 
occaſioned. 

The Farl of Elmwood was at this junc- 
ture announced—a Catholic nobleman, 
juſt come of age, and. on the eve of mar- 
riage—his lord ſhip's viſit was to his cou- 
ſin, Mr. Dorriforth, but as all ceremo- 
nious vilits were alike received by Dorri- 
forth, Miſs Milner, and Mrs. Horton's 
family in one common apartment, Lord 
Elmwood was uſher.d into this, and for 
the preſent directed the converſation. to a 
different ſubject. | | 
504 . CH AP- 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Ix anxious defire that the affection, or 
acquaintance, between Lord Frederick 
Lawnly and Miſs Milner might be finally 
broken, her guardian received with the 
higheſt ſatisfaction, overtures from Sir Ed- 
ward Aſhton, in behalf of his paſſion for 
that young lady.—Sir Edward was not 
young or handſome; old or ugly; but im- 
menſely rich, and poſſeſſed of qualities that 
made him, in every ſenſe, worthy the hap- 
pineſs to which he afpired —He was the 
man Dorriforth would have choſen before 
any other for the huſband of his Ward, 
and his wiſhes made him ſometimes hope, 
againſt his reaſon, that Sir Edward would 
not be rejected and he reſolved to try the 
force of his own power in the ſtrongeſt re- 
commendation of him. | 
Notwithſtanding that diſſimilarity of opi- 
nion, which in almoſt every reſpect, ſub- 
ſiſted between Miſs Milner and her guar- 
dian, there was generally the moſt puncti- 
lious obſervance of good manners from 
| each 
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each towards the other—on the part of 
Dorriforth more eſpecially ; for his polite- 
neſs would ſometimes appear even like the 
reſult of a ſyſtem he had marked out for 
himſelf, as the only means to keep his 
Ward reſtrained within the ſame limitati- 
ons. Whenever he addreſſed her there was 
an unuſual reſerve upon his countenance, 
and more than uſual gentleneſs in his tone 
of voice; which ſeemed the effect of ſen- 
timents her birth and ſituation inſpired, 
joined to a ſtudied mode of reſpect beſt 
ſuited to enforce the ſame from her. — The 
wiſhed· for conſequence was produced for 
though there was an inſtinctive rectitude 
in the underſtanding of Miſs Milner that 
would have taught her, without other in- 
ſtruction, what manners to obſerve towards 
her deputed father ; yet, from ſome vola- 
tile thought, or ſome quick ſenſe of feel- 
ing, ſhe had not been accuſtomed to ſub- 
due, ſhe was perpetually on the verge of 
treating him with levity; but he would im- 
mediately recall her recollection by a re- 
ſerve too awful, and a gentleneſs too ſacred 
for her to violate. The diſtinction which 
both required, was thus, by his ſkilful ma- 
nagement alone, preſerved. 

One 


* 
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One morning he took an opportunity, 
before her and Miſs Woodley, to introduce 
and preſs the ſubject of Sir Edward Aſh. 
ton's hopes. He firſt ſpoke warmly in his 
praiſe, then plainly told Miſs Milner he 
believed ſhe poſſeſſed the power to make ſo 
deſerving a man happy to the ſummit of 
his wiſhes, A laugh of ridicule was the 
only anſwer, —but a ſudden and expreſſive 
frown from Dorriforth having quickly put 
an end to it, he reſumed his wonted polite» 
neſs, and ſaid, 

« I wiſh, Miſs Milner, you would ſhew 
more good taſte than thus pointedly to diſs 
approve of Sir Edward.“ 

« How, Mr. Dorriforth,“ replied ſhe, 
* can you expect me to give proofs of a 
good taſte, when Sir Edward, whom you 
conſider with ſuch high eſteem, has given 
ſo bad an example of his, in approving of 
me?“ 

Dorriforth wiſhed not to flatter her frailty 
by a compliment ſhe ſeemed to have ſought 
for, and for a moment heſitated what to 
fay. * | | 

<< Anſwer, Sir, that queſtion,” ſhe 
cried. 

“Why then, madam,” replied he, it 
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is my opinion, that ſuppoſing what your 
humility has advanced to be juſt, yet Sir 
Edward will not ſuffer by the ſuggeſtion ; 
for in caſes where the heart is ſo immedi- 
ately concerned, as I believe Sir Edward's 


to be, good taſte, or rather reaſon, has not 


proper power to act.“ 
* You are right, Mr. Dorriforth ; this 
is a thorough juſtification of Sir Edward— 


and when I fall in love, I muſt beg you will 


make the ſame excuſe for me.” 

Then,“ returned he earneſtly, © bes. 
fore your heart is in that ſtate I have de- 
ſcribed, exert your reaſon,” 

I ſhall,” anſwered ſhe, © and not con- 
ſent to marry a man whom I could never 
love.” 

* Unleſs. your heart is already given 
away, Miſs Milner, what can make you 
ſpeak with ſuch a degree of certainty ?”? 

He thought on Lord Frederick while he 
ſaid this, and he fixed his eyes upon her as 
if he wiſhed to penetrate her ſentiments, 
and yet trembled for what he might find 
there ;—ſhe bluſhed, and her looks would 
have confirmed her guilty, had not a free 
and unembarraſſed tone of voice, more 
than her words, preſerved her from that 
ſentence. | 


46 No,“ 
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No,“ ſhe replied, ©* my heart is not 
given away, and yet I can venture to de- 
clare Sir Edward will never poſſeſs an atom 
of it.“ 

I am ſorry, for both your ſakes, theſe 
are your ſentiments,” he replied ; © but 
as your heart is ſtill your own,” (and he 
ſeemed rejoiced to find it was) “ permit 
me to warn you how you part with a thing 
ſo precious—the dangers, the ſorrows you 
hazard in beſtowing it, are greater than 
you may be aware of. The heart once 
gone, our thoughts, our actions, are no 
more our own, than that is. Ilie ſeem- 

ed forcing himſelf to utter all this, and yet 
to break off as if he could have faid much 
more, had not the extreme delicacy of the 
ſubject prevented him. 
_. - When he left the room, and Miſs Mil- 

ner heard the door ſhut after him, ſhe ſa'd 
with a thoughtful and inquiſitive earneſt. 
neſs, * What can make good people ſo 
ſkilled in all the weakneſſes of the bad? 
Mr. Dorritorth with all thoſe prudent ad- 
monitions, appears rather like a man who 
has paſſed his life in the gay world, expe- 
riericed all its dangerous allurements, all 


its repentant ſorrows, than like one who 
had 
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had lived his whole time ſecluded in a mo- 
naſtry or his own ſtudy.— Then he ſpeaks 
with ſuch exquiſite ſenſibility on the ſubject 
of love, he commends the very thing he 
would decry.—l do not think my Lord Fre- 
derick copld make the paſſion appear in 
more pleaſing colours by painting its de- 
lights, than Mr. Dorriforth can in deſcrib- 
ing its ſorrows—and if he talks to me fre- 
quently in this manner, I ſhall certainly 
take pity on his lordhip, for the ſake of 
his enemies eloquence.” 

Miſs Woodley, who heard the conclu- 
| fion of this ſpeech with the tendereſt con- 
cern, cried, © Alas! you then think ſeri- 
ouſly of Lord Frederick!“ 

« Suppoſe I do, wherefore that alas A 
Miſs Woodley ?” 

« Becauſe I fear you will never be * 
py with him.“ 

% That is plainly telling me he will not 
be happy with me. 

I cannot ſpeak of marriage from ex- 
perience, anſwered Miſs Woodley, but 
I think I can gueſs what it 1s.” 

& Nor can I ſpeak of love from experi- 
ence,” replied Mis Wer, w but I think 


I can gueſs what it is.“ 
2 But 
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* But do not fall in love, my dear Miſs 
Milner,” (cried Miſs Woodley, with an 
earneſtneſs as if ſhe had been aſking a fa- 
vour that depended upon the will of the 
perſon entreated,) do not fall in love 
without the approbation of your guardian.” 
Hier young friend laughed at the ineffica- 
cious prayer, but promiſed to do“ all ſhe 
could to oblige her.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


8 IR Edward, not wholly diſcouraged 
by the denial with which Dorriforth had, 
with delicacy, acquainted him, ſtill hoped 
for a kinder reception, and was ſo fre- 
quently in the houſe of Mrs. Horton, that 
Lord Frederick's jealouſy was excited, and 
the tortures he ſuffered in conſequence, 
convinced him beyond a doubt of the ſin- 
cerity of his affection. He now, every time 
he bebeld the obje& of his paſſion, (for he 
ſtill continued his viſits, tho” leſs frequently 
than before) pleaded his cauſe ſo ardently, 
that Maſs Woodley, who was occaſionally 

d preſent, 
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preſent, and ever compaſſionate, could 
ſcarce reſiſt wiſhing him ſucceſs. He now 
unequivocally offered marriage, and en- 
treated to be ſuffered to lay his propoſals 
before Mr. Dorriforth, but this Miſs Mil- 
ner poſitively forbid. 

Her reluctance he imputed, however, 
more to the known partiality of her guar- 
dian to the addreſſes of Sir Edward, than 
to any motive which depended upon her- 
ſelf; and to Mr. Dorriforth his lordſhip 
conceived a greater diſlike than ever; be- 
lieving that through his interpoſition, in 
ſpite of his Ward's attachment, he might 
yet be deprived of her—but Miſs Milner 
declared both to him and to her friend, 
Love had, at preſent, gained no one influ- 
ence over her mind. —Yet did the watchful 
Miſs Woodley oftentimes hear a ſigh burſt 


h forth, unknowing to herſelf, till ſhe was 


reminded of it, and then a ſudden bluſh 
of ſhame would inſtanily ſpread over her 
face. This ſeeming ſtruggle with her paſ- 
ſion, endeared her more than ever to Miſs 
Woodley, and the would even riſk the diſ- 
pleaſure of Dorriforth by her ready com- 
pliance in every new purſuit that might 
amuſe the time, ſhe elſe ſaw paſſed by her 
friend in heavineſs of heart. 
N | Balls, 
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Balls, plays, inceſſant company, at length 
rouzed her guardian from that mildneſs 
with which he had been accuſtomed to treat 
her—night after night his ſleep had been 
diſturbed by fears for her ſafety while 
abroad ; morning after morning it had been 
broken by the clamour of her return.—He 
therefore ſaid to her one forenoon, as he 
met her accidentally upon the ſtair caſe, 

* I hope, Miſs Milner, you paſs this 
evening at home?“ 

Unprepared for the ſudden queſtion, ſhe 
bluſhed and replied, Yes;” while ſhe 
knew ſhe was engaged to a brilliant aſſem- 
bly, for which ſhe had been a whole week 
conſulting her milliner in preparation. 

She, however, flattered herſelf what 
' ſhe had faid to Mr. Dorriforth might be 
excuſed as a flight miſtake, the lapſe of 
memory, or ſome other trifling fault, when 
he ſhould know the truth—the truth was 
earlier divulged than ſhe expected for juſt 
as dinner was removed, her footman deli- 
vered a meſſage to her from her milliner 
concerning a new dreſs for the evening— 
the preſent evening particularly marked.— 
l looked aſtoniſhed. 

1 I thought, Miſs Milner, you gave me 

| your 
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your word you would paſs this evening at 
home?“ 

] miſtook then—for I had before given 
my word I ſhould paſs it abroad.” 

Indeed!“ cried he. 

Ves, indeed, returned ſne; ©& and 
I believe it is right I ſhould keep my firſt 
promiſe; is it not?“ 

* 'The promiſe you gave me then, you 
do not think of any conſequence.” 

« Yes, certainly; if you do.” 

6 21:00,” | 

And mean, perhaps, to make it. of 
much more conſequence than 1t deſerves, 
by being offended.” 

«- Whether or not, I am offended—you 
ſhall find I am.” And he looked ſo. 
She caught his piercing, ſtedfaſt eye— 
her's were immediately caſt down; and ſhe 
trembled— either with ſhame or with re- 
ſentment. | 

Mrs. Horton roſe from h r ſeat—moved 
the decanters and the fruit round the table— 
ſtirred the fire—and came back to her ſeat 
again, before another word was uttered. — 
Nor had this good woman's officious la- 
bours taken the leaſt from the aukwardneſs 
of the ſilence, which as ſoon as the buſtle 


ſhe 
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ſhe had made was over, returned in its full 
force. A 

At laſt, Miſs Milner, riſing with alacrity, 
was preparing to go out of the room, when 
Dorriforth raiſed his voice, and in a tone 
of authority ſaid, 

“ Miſs Milner, you ſhall not leave the 
houſe this evening.” 


« Sir? —ſhe exclaimed with a kind of | 


doubt of what ſhe had heard—a ſurpriſe, 
which fixed her hand on the door ſhe had 
half opened, but which now ſhe ſhewed 
herſelf irreſolute whether to open wide in 
defiance, or to ſhut ſubmiſſive. Before ſhe 
could reſolve, Dorriforth aroſe from his ſeat, 
and ſaid with a degree of force and warmth 
the had never heard him ſpeak with before, 

] command you to ſtay at home this 
evening.” 

And he walked immediately out of the 
apartment by the oppoſite door. Her hand 
fell motionleſs from that ſhe held—ſhe ap- 
peared motionleſs herſelf for ſome time; 
till Mrs. Horton, © beſeeching her not to be 
uneaſy at the treatment ſhe had received,” 
cauſed a flood of tears to flow, and her bo- 
ſom to heave as if her heart was breaking. 
Miſs Woodley would have faid fome- 
Vol. I. G 6tN thing 
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| thing to comfort her, but ſhe had caught 

| the infection and could not utter a word 

not from any real cauſe of grief did this 

lady weep; but there was a magnetic qua- 

lity in tears, which always drew forth 
her's. 

Mrs. Horton ſecretly enjoyed this ſcene, 
although the real well meaning of her 
heart, and eaſe of her conſcience, did not 
tell her ſo—ſhe, however, deciared ſhe had 
long prognoſticated it would come to 
this ;”” and ſhe © now only thanked hea- 
ven it was no worſe.“ 

*© What would you have worſe, ma- 
dam?“ cried Miſs Milner, “am not I diſ- 
appointed of the ball??? 

* You don't mean to go then?“ ſaid 
Mrs. Horton; © I commend your pru- 
dence ; and [ dare fay it is more than your 
guardian gives you credit for.” 

Do you think I would go,“ anſwered 
Miſs Milner, with an earneſtneſs that for a 
time ſuppreſſed her tears, in contradic- 
tion to his will?“ 

It is not the firſt time, I believe you 
have acted contrary to that, Miſs Milner,” 
returned Mrs. Horton, and affected a ten- 

derneſs of voice, to ſoften the harſhneſs of 


her words. 


1 If 
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ce If that is the caſe, madam,” replied 
Miſs Milner, © I ſee nothing that ſhould 
prevent me now.“ And ſhe flung out of 
the room as if ſhe had reſolved to diſobey 
him.— This alarmed poor Miſs Woodley. 

« Dear Aunt,” ſhe cried to Mrs. Hor- 
ton, “follow and prevail upon Miſs Mil- 
ner to give up her deſign; ſhe means to 
go to the ball in oppoſition to her guardi- 
au's will.“ 

Then,“ cried Mrs. Horton, “ I'll not 
be an inſtrument in deterring her—if ſhe 
does, it may be for the beſt ; it may give 
Mr. Dorriforth a clearer knowledge what 
means are proper to ule, to convert her 
from evil.” 

«© But, dear madam, ſhe muſt be pre- 
vented the evil of diſobedience; and as 
you tempted, you will be the molt likely to 
diſſuade her—but it ycu will not, I muſt 
endeavour,” 

Miſs Woodley was leaving the room to 
perform this good deſign, when Mrs. Hor- 
ton, in humble imitation of the example 
given by Dorriforth, cried, 

* Niece, I command you not to (tir out 
of this room this evening.” |; 

Miſs Woodley obediently ſat down 

C 2 nd | 
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and though her thoughts and heart were 
in the chamber with her friend, ſhe never 
ſhewed by one impertinent word, or by one 
line of her face, the reſtraint ſhe ſuffered. 
At the uſual hour, Mr. Dorriforth and 
his ward were ſummoned to tea :—Dorri- 
forth entered with a countenance which 
evinced the remains of anger ; his eye gave 
teſtimony of his abſent thoughts; and al- 
though he took up a pamphlet and affected 
to read, it was plain to diſcern he ſcarcely 

knew he held it in his hand. 
Mrs, Horton began to make tea with 
a mind as wholly intent upon ſomething 
elſe, as Dorriforth's—ſhe was longing for 
the event of this miſunderſtanding, (for to 
age trivial matters are important,) and 
though ſhe wiſhed no ill to Miſs Milner, 
yet with an inclination bent upon ſeeing 
ſomething new—without the fatigue of 
going out of her own houſe—ſhe was not 
over {crupulous what that novelty might 
be. —But for fear ſhe ſhould have the im- 
prudence to ſpeak a word upon the ſubject * 
which employed her thoughts, or even look 
as if ſhe thought of it at all; ſhe pinched 
her lips.cloſe together, and caſt her eyes on 
vacancy, leſt their ſigniſicant regards might 
detect 
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detect her.— And for fear any noiſe ſhould 
| intercept even the ſound of what might 
happen, ſhe walked acroſs the room more 
ſoftly than uſual, and more ſoftly touched 
every thing ſhe was obliged to lay her hand 
on. | 

Miſs Woodley thought it her duty to be 
mute, and now the gingle of a tea-ſpoon, 
was like a deep-toned bell, all was ſo quiet. 

Mrs. Horton too, in the ſelf-approving 
reflection that ſhe herſelf was not in any 
quarrel, or altercation of any kind, felr at 
this moment remarkably peaceful, and cha- 
ritable.—Miſs Woodley did not recollect 
herſelf ſo, but was ſo in reality—in her 
peace and charity were inſtinctive virtues, 
accident could not encreaſe them. 

The firſt cups of tea were ſcarcely poured 
out, when a ſervant came with Miſs Mil- 
ner's compliments and ſhe ſhould drink 
none. The book ſhook in Dorri- 
forth's hand while this meſſage was deli- 
vered—he believed her to be drefling for 
her evening's entertainment, and now ſtu- 
died in what manner to prevent, or to reſent 
it He coughed—drank his tea—endea- 
voured to talk, but found it difficult. 
ſometimes read—and in this manner near 

C 3, two 
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two hours were paſſed away, when Miſs 
Milner came into the room. Not dreſt 
for ball, but as ſhe roſe from dinner.— 
Dorriforth read on, and ſeemed afraid to 
look up, leſt he ſhould behold what he 
could not have pardoned.—ſhe drew a 
chair and fat down at the table by the ſide 
of Miſs Woodley. 

After a few minutes pauſe, and ive 
ſmall embarraſſment on the part of Mrs. 
Horton, at the diſappointment ſhe had to 
contend with from Miſs Milner's unex- 
pected obedience, ſhe aſked that young 
lady © if ſhe would now take tea? to 
which Miſs Milner replied, © No, I thank 
you, ma'am,” in a voice ſo languid, com- 
pared to her uſual one, that Dorriforth 
lifted his eyes from the book ; and ſeeing 
her in the ſame negligent dreſs ſhe had worn 
all the day, caſt them away again—not 
with a look of triumph, but of confuſion. 

And whatever he might have ſuffered 
had he beheld her decorated, and on the 
point of bidding defiance to his commands, 
yet even upon- that trial, he had not en- 
dured half the painful ſenſations he now 
for a moment felt—he felt himſelf to 
blame, 


He 
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He feared he had treated her with too 
much ſeverity—he admired her condeſcen- 
ſion, accuſed: himſelf for exacting it—he 
longed to aſk her pardon, be did not know 
how. 

A chearful reply from her, to a queſtion 
of Miſs Woodley's, embarraſſed him till 
more—he wiſhed ſhe had been ſullen, he 
then would have had a temptation, or a 
pretence, to have been ſo too. 

With all theſe thoughts crowding faſt on 
his mind he ſtill read, or ſeemed to read, 
and to take no notice of what was paſling ; 
till a ſervant entered and aſked Miſs Milner 
what time ſhe ſhould want the chariot? to 
which ſhe replied, © I don't go out to 
night.” —He then laid the book out of his 
hand, and by the time the ſervant had left 
the room, thus began :— | 

% Miſs Milner, I give you, I fear, ſome 
unkind proofs of my regard—it is often the 
ungrateful taſk of a friend to be trouble- 
ſome—ſometimes unmannerly.—Porgive 
the duty of my office, and believe no one 
is half ſo much concerned if it robs you of 
any amuſements, as I myſelf am.” 

What he ſaid, he looked with ſo much 
ſincerity, that had ſhe been burning with 
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rage at his behaviour, ſhe muſt have for- 
given him, tor the regret he fo forcibly 
expreſt.—Shbe was going to reply, but 
found ſhe could not without accompanying 
ner words with tears, therefore as ſoon as 
ſhe attempted ſhe deſiſted. 

On this he roſe from his ſeat, and going 
to her, ſaid, Once more ſhew your ſub- 
miſſion by obeying me a ſecond time to- 
day.— Keep your appointment, and be aſ- 
tured I ſhall iſſue my commands with, greater 
circumſpection for the future, as I find 
how ſtrictly they are comphed with,” 

Miſs Milner, the gay, the proud, the 
haughty Miſs Miner, ſunk underneath this 
kindneſs, and wept with a gentleneſs and 
patience, which did not give more ſurpriſe 
than it gave ſatisfaction to Dorriforth.— 
He was charmed to find her diſpoſition ſo 
little untraQable—foreboded the future 
proſperity of his guardianſhip, and her 
eternal as well as temporal happineſs from 


this ſpecimen. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Arrnoven Dorriforth was that good 
man that has been deſcribed, there were in 
his nature ſhades of evil—there was an ob- 
ſtinacy ; ſuch as he himſelf, and his friends 
termed firmneſs of mind; but had not re- 
ligion and ſome oppoſite virtues weighed 
heavy in the balance, it would frequently 
have degenerated into implacable ſtubborn- 
nels. 

The child of a once beloved ſiſter, who 
married a young officer againſt her bro- 
ther's conſent, was at the age of three 
years left an orphan, deſtitute of every 
ſupport but from his uncle's generoſity : 
but though Dorcitorth mentioned, he would 
never ſee him. Miſs Milner, whoſe heart 
was a receptacle for the unfortunate, no 
ſooner was told the melancholy hiſtory of 
Mr, and Mrs, Ruſbrook, the parents of 
the child, than ſhe longed to behold the 
innocent inheritor of her guardian's reſents. 
ment, and took Miſs Woodley with her to 
lee the boy—he was at a farm houſe a few 
miles from town ; and his extreme beauty 

C5 and 
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and engaging manners, needed not the 
ſorrows to which he had been born, to 
give him farther recommendation to the 
kindneſs of her, who had come to viſit 
him. She beheld him with admiration and 
pity, and having endeared herſelf to him 
by the moſt affectionate words and careſſes, 
on her bidding him farewell, he cried moſt 
ſorrowfully to go along with her. Unuſed 
to reſiſt temptations, whether to reprehen- 
ſible, or to laudable actions, ſhe yielded to 
his ſupplications, and having overcome a 
few ſcruples of Miſs Woodley's, deter- 
mined to take young Ruſbrook to town, 
and preſent him to his uncle. This idea 
was no ſooner formed than executed. —By 
making a preſent to the nurſe, ſhe readily 
gained her conſent to part with him for a 


day or two, and the ſigns of joy the child 


denoted on being put into the carriage, 
ſeemed to repay her before-hand, for every 
reproof ſhe might receive from her guar- 
dian, for the liberty ſhe had taken. 

« Beſides,” ſaid ſhe to Miſs Woodley, 
who had ſtill her apprehenfions, ©* do you 
not wiſh his uncle ſhould have ſome warmer 
intereſt in his care than duty ?—it is that 
alone, which induces Mr. Dorriforth to 


provide 
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provide for him, but it is proper, affection 
ſhould have ſome ſhare in his benevolence— 
and how, hereafter, will he be ſo fit an 
object for that love, which compaſſion muſt 
excite, as he is at preſent ?” 

Miſs Woodley acquieſced.—But before 
they arrived at their own door it came in- 
to Miſs Milner's remembrance, there was 
a grave ſternneſs in the manners of her 
guardian when provoked : the recollection 
of which, made her ſomething apprehen- 
five for what ſhe had done—Miſs Woodley 
was more ſo.— They both became filent as 
they approached the ſtreet where they lived 
—for Miſs Woodley having once repre- 
ſented her fears, and having ſuppreſſed them 
in reſignation to Miſs Milner's better judg- 
ment, would not repeat them—and Miſs 
Milner would not confeſs they were now 
troubling her. | 

Juſt, however, as the coach ſtopt, ſhe 
had the forecaſt and the humility to ſay, 
% we will not teil Mr. Dorriforth the child 
is his nephew, Miſs Woodley, unleſs he 
ſhould appear fond, and pleaſed with 
him, and then we may venture without 
any danger.” 

This was agreed, and when Dorriforth 

entered 
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entered the room juſt before dinner, poor 
Harry Ruſbrook was introduced to him as 
the ſon of a lady who frequently viſited 
there. The deception paſſed - Dorriforth 
ſhook hands with him, and at length highly 
pleaſed with his engaging wiles, and appli- 
cable replies, took him on his knee, and 
kiſſed him with affection. Miſs Milner 
could ſcarcely reſtrain the joy this gave 
her ; but, unluckily, Dorriforth ſaid ſoon 
after to the child, and now tell me your 
name.” 
« Harry Ruſbrook,” replied he with 
great force and clearneſs in his voice. 
Dorriforth was holding him fondly 
round the waiſt as he ſtood with his feet 
upon his knees; and at this reply he did 
not throw him from him—but he removed 
his hands, which ſupported him, ſo Tud- 
denly, that the child to prevent falling on 
the floor, threw himſelf about his uncle's 
neck, Miſs Milner and Miſs Woodley 
turned aſide to conceal their tears. © I 
had liked to have been down,” cried Har- 
ry, fearing no other danger.—But his un- 
cle took hold of each hand that had twined 
around him, and placed him immediately 
n the ground ; and dinner being that in- 
ſtant 
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ſtant ſerved, he gave no greater marks of 
his reſentment than calling for his hat, and 
walking inſtantly out of the houſe. 

Miſs Milner cried for anger; yet ſhe did 
not treat with leſs kindneſs the object of this 
yexatious circumſtance : ſhe held him in 
her arms all the while ſhe fat at table, and 
repeatedly ſaid to him, (though he had not 
the ſenſe to thank her) “ ſhe would always 
be his friend.” 

The firſt emotions of reſentment againſt 
Dorriforth being over, ſhe was eaſily pre- 
vailed upon to return with poor Ruſbrook - 
to the farm houſe, before it was likely his 
uncle ſhould come back ; another inſtance 
of obedience which Miſs Woodley was im- 
patient her guardian ſhould know; ſhe 
therefore enquired where he was, and ſent 
him a note to acquaint him with it, offer. 
ing at the ſame time an apology for what 
had happened. He returned in the even- 
ing ſeemingly reconciled, nor was a word 
mentioned of the incident which had oc- 
curred during the day; yet there remained 
in the auſtere looks of Dorriforth a perfect 
remembrance of it, and not one trait of 
compaſſion for his hapleſs nephew. 


C HAP. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


T HERE are few things ſo mortifying 
to a proud ſpirit as to ſuffer by immediate 
compariſon—men, can ſcarcely bear this 
humiliation, but to women the puniſhment 
is intolerable ; and Miſs Milner now la- 
boured under the diſadvantage to a degree, 
which gave her no ſmall inquietude. 
Miſs Fenton, a young lady of the molt 
delicate beauty, elegant manners, gentle 
diſpoſition, and diſcreet conduct, was in- 
troduced to Miſs Milner's acquaintance by 
her guardian; and frequently, ſometimes 
inadvertently, held up by him as a pattern 
for her to follow—for when he did not ſay 
this in direct terms, it was inſinuated by the 
warmth of his panegyrics on thoſe virtues in 
which Miſs Fenton excelled, and his ward 
was obviouſly deficient. Conſcious of her 
inferiority in theſe ſubjects of her guardian's 
praiſe, Miſs Milner, inſtead of being 1n- 
ſpired to emulation, was provoked to envy. 
Not to admire Miſs Fenton was impoſſi- 
ble—to find a fault in her perſon or ſenti- 


ments 
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ments was equally impoſſible—and yet to 
love her, was very unlikely, 

That ſerenity of mind which kept her 
features in a continual placid form, though 
enchanting at the firſt glance, upon a ſe- 
cond, or third, fatigued the ſight for a 
want of variety ; and to have ſeen her diſ- 
torted with rage, convulſed with mirth, or 
in deep dejection, had been to her advan- 
tage. But her ſuperior ſoul appeared above 
thoſe natural commotions of the mind, and 
there was more inducement to worſhip her 
as a ſaint, than to love her as a woman.— 
Yet Dorriforth, whoſe heart was not form- 
ed (at leaſt not educated) for love; regard- 
ing her in the light of friendſhip, beheld 
her as(the moſt perfect model of her ſex. 
Lord Frederick on firſt ſeeing her was {truck 
with her beauty, and Mils Milner appre- 
hended ſhe had introduced a rival ; but he 
had not ſeen- her three times, before he 
called her the moſt ©* inſufferable of Hea- 
ven's creatures,” and vowed there was more 
charming variation in the features of Miſs 
Woodley. 

Miſs Milner had a heart affectionate to 
her ſex, even where ſhe ſaw them in the 
poſſeſſion of charms ſuperior to her own; 

but 
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but whether from the ſpirit of contradic- 
tion, whether from feeling herſelf more 
than ordinarily offended by her guardian's 
praiſe of this lady, or whether there was 
ſomething in the reſerve of Miſs Fenton 
that did not accord with her own frank and 
ingenuous diſpotition ſo as to engage her 
elteem, it is certain ſhe took infinite ſatiſ< 
faction in hearing her beauty and her vir- 
tues depreciated, or turned to ridicule, par- 
ticularly if Mr. Dorriforth was preſent. 
This was very painful to him upon many 
accounts; perhaps regard to Mils Milner's 
conduct was not among the lealt; and 
whenever the circumſtance occurred, he 
could with difficulty reſtrain his anger. 
Miſs Fenton was not only a young lady 
whoſe amiable qualities Dorriforth admired, 
but ſhe was ſoon to be allied to him by her 
marriage with his ncareſt relation, Lord 
Elmwood, a young nobleman whom he 
ſincerely loved. 

Lord Elmwood had diſcovered all that 
beauty in Miſs Fenton which every com- 
mon obſerver could not but ſee—the charms 
of her mind and her fortune had been 
pointed out to him by his Tutor; and the 
utility of their marriage in perfect ſubmiſ- 

ſion 
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fon to his precepts, his lordſhip never per- 
mitted himſelf to queſtion. 

This Preceptor held with a magiſterial 
power the government of his pupil's paſſi- 
ons; nay, governed them ſo entirely, no 
one could perceive (nor did the young lord 
himſelf know) that he had any. 

'This rigid monitor and friend was a Mr, 
Sandford, bred a jeſuit in the ſame college 
where Dorriforth was educated, but before 
his time the order was compelled to take 
another name,—Sandford had been the tu- 
tor of Dorriforth as well as of his couſin 
Lord Elmwood, and by this double tie 
ſeemed now entailed upon the family.—As 
a jeſuit, he was conſequently a man of 
learning; poſſeſſed of ſteadineſs to accom- 
pliſh the end of any deſign once meditated, 
and of wiſdom to direct the conduct of 
men more powerful, but leſs ingenious than 
himſelf, The young earl accuſtomed in 
his infancy to fear him as his maſter, in his 
youth and manhood received every new in- 
dulgence with which his preceptor favoured 
him with gratitude, and became at length 
to love him as his father—nor had Dorri- 
forth as yet ſhook off ſimilar ſenſations, 


Mr. Sandford perfectly knew how to 
work 
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work upon the paſſions of all human nature, 
but yet had the conſcience not to draw 
all hearts. towards him.” —There were of 
mankind, thoſe, whoſe hate he thought not 
unworthy his holy labour; and in that, he 
was more rapid in his ſucceſs than even in 
procuring eſteem. In this enterprize he 
ſucceeded with Miſs Milner, even beyond 
his moſt ſanguine wiſh. 

She had been educated at an Engliſh 
boarding ſchool, and had no idea of the 
ſuperior and ſubordinate ſtate of a foreign 
ſeminary—beſides, as a woman, ſhe was 
privileged to ſay any thing ſhe pleaſed ; and 
as a beautiful woman, ſhe had a right to 
expect whatever ſhe pleaſed to ſay, ſhould 
be admired. 

Sandford knew the hearts of women, as 
well as thoſe of men, notwithſtanding he 
had paſſed but little of his time in their ſo- 
clety—he ſaw Miſs Milner's heart at the 
firſt view of her perſon ; and beholding in 
that little circumference a weight of folly 
he wiſhed to ſee eradicated, he began to 
toil in the vineyard, eager to draw upon 
him her deteſtation, in the hope he could 
alſo make her abominate herſelf. The 
mortifications of flight he was expert in, 

| and 
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and being a man of talents, ſuch as all 
companies, eſpecially thoſe Miſs Milner 
often frequented, looked on with reſpect, 
he did not begin by waſting that reverence 
ſo highly valued upon ineffectual remon- 
ſtrances, of which he could foreſee the re- 
ception, but awakened the attention of 
the lady ſolely by his negle& of her. He 
ſpoke of her in her preſence as of an in- 
different perſon ; ſometimes forgot to name 
her when the ſubje& required it; and then 
would aſk her pardon and ſay, he did 
not recollect her,” with ſuch ſeeming ſor- 
row for his fault, ſhe could not think the 
offence intended, and of courſe felt the af- 
front much more ſeverely. 

While, with every other perſon ſhe was 
the principal, the firſt cauſe upon which a 
whole company depended for converſation, 
muſic, cards, or dancing, with Mr. Sand- 
ford ſhe found ſhe was of no importance. 
Sometimes ſhe tried to conſider this diſ- 
regardof her as merely tlie effect of ill breed- 
ing, but he was not an ill-bred man; he was 
a gentleman by birth, and one who had kept 
the beſt company; a man of ſenſe and learn- 
ing.! And does ſuch a man ſlight me with- 
out knowing it?“ ſhe cried—for ſhe had not 

dived 
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dived ſo deep into the powers of fimulati- 
tion, as to ſuſpect ſuch careleſs manners 
were the reſult of art. 

This behaviour of Mr. Sandford's had 
its deſired effect; it humbled Miſs Milner 
in her own opinion, more than a thouſand 
ſermons would have done preached on the 
vanity of youth and beauty. She felt an 
inward nothingneſs ſhe never knew before, 
and had been cured of all her pride, had 
ſhe not poſſeſſed a degree of ſpirit beyond 
the generality of her ſex, and ſuch as even 
Mr. Sandford with all his penetration did 
not expect.—She determined to reſent 
his treatment, and entering the liſt as his 
declared enemy, give reaſons to the be- 
holders why he did not, with them, ac- 
knowledge her ſovereignty. 

She now commenced hoſtilities on all his 
arguments, his learning, and his favourite 
axioms; and by a happy turn tor ridicule, 
in want of other weapons, threw in the 
way of the holy Father as great trials for 
his patience, as any his order could have 
ſubſtituted in penance. Some things he 
bore like a martyr—at others, his fortitude 
would forſake him, and he would call on 
her guardian, his late pupil, to interpoſe 

with 
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with his authority ; on which ſhe would 
declare ſhe only acted * to try the good 
man's temper,” and had he combated with 
his fretfulneſs but a few minutes longer, 
ſhe would have acknowledged his right to 
canonization ; but having yielded to the 
fallies of his anger, he muſt now go through 
numerous other probations.” 

If Miſs Fenton was admired by Dorri- 
forth, by Sandford ſhe was adored—and 
inſtead of giving her as an example to Miſs 
Milner, he ſpoke of her as of one, endow- 
ed beyond Miſs Milner's power of imita- 
tion,—Often with a ſhake of his head and 
a ſigh would he ſay, 

„No, I am not ſo hard upon you as 
your guardian ; I only defire you to love 
Miſs Fenton; to reſemble her, I believe, 
is above your ability.“ 

This was ſomething too much—and poor 
Miſs Woodley, who was generally a wit- 
neſs of theſe controverſies, ſuffered a de- 
gree of ſorrow at every ſentence that diſ- 
treſt Miſs Milner.—Yet as ſhe ſuffered for 
Mr. Sandford too, the joy of her friend's 
reply was abated by the uneaſineſs it gave 
to him. But Mrs. Horton felt for none but 


the right reverend prieſt ; and often did ſhe 
feel 
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feel ſo violently intereſted in his cauſe, ſhe 
could not refrain giving an anſwer herſelf 
in his behalf—thus, doing the duty of an 
adverſary. 


r 


Ms. Sandford finding his friend Dor- 
riforth frequently perplexed in the manage- 
ment of his ward, and he himſelf thinking 
her incorrigible, gave his advice, that a 
proper match ſhould be immediately ſought 
out for her, and the care of ſo dangerous 
a perſon given into other hands. Dorri- 
forth acknowledged the propriety of this 
counſel, but lamented the difficulty there 
was 1n plealing his ward as to the quality 
of her lover, for ſhe had refuſed, beſides 
Sir Edward Aſhton, many others of equal 
pretenſions. Depend upon. it then,“ 
cried Mr. Sandford, * her affections are 
already engaged, and it is proper you ſhould 
know to whom.” —Dorriforth thought he 
did know, and mentioned Lord Frederick 
Lawnly ; but ſaid he had no farther authc- 

rity 
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rity for the ſuppoſition, than what his ob- 
ſervation had given him, for that every ex- 
planation both on his lordſhip's fide, and 
on that of the lady's, were evaded.— 
“ Take her then,” cried Sandford, “ into 
the country, and if his lordſhip does not 
follow, there is an end to your ſuſpicions.” 
| —* ] ſhall not eaſily prevail upon Miſs 
Milner to leave the town,” replied Dorri- 
forth, „while it is in its higheſt faſhion ; 
while all the gay world are reſorted hither.“ 
— * You can but try,” returned Sandford, 
« and if you ſhould not ſucceed now; at 
leaſt fix the time you mean to go during 
the Autumn, and keep to your determina- 
tion.” — But in the Autumn,” replied 
Dorriforth, ** Lord Frederick will of courſe 
be in the country, and as his uncle's eſtate 
is near to our reſidence, he will not then 
ſo evidently follow Miſs Milner, as he 
would, could I induce her to go now.“ 


It was agreed the attempt ſhould be made 


——and inltead of receiving the propoſal 
with uneaſineſs, Miſs Milner, to the ſur- 
priſe of every one preſent, immediately 
conſented ; and gave her guardian an op- 
portunity of ſaying ſeveral of the kindeſt 

and 
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and politeſt things upon her ready compli- 
ance. | 

A token of approbation from you, 
Mr. Dorriforth,“ returned ſhe, © I always 
conſidered with the higheſt eſtimation—but 
your commendations are now become in- 
finitely ſuperior 1n value, by their ſcarcity ; 
for I do not believe that ſince Miſs Fenton 
and Mr. Sandford came to town, I have re- 

ceived one teſtimony of your friendſhip.” 
Had theſe words been uttered with plea- 
ſantry, they might have paſſed without ob- 
ſervation ; but at the concluſion of the 
period, reſentment flew to Miſs Milner's 
face, and ſhe darted a piercing look at Mr. 
Sandford, which more pointedly expreſſed 
ſhe was angry with him, than had ſhe ſpoken 
volumes in her uſual ſtrain of raillery.— 
Dorritorth looked confuſed—but the con- 
cern which ſhe had fo plainly evinced for 
his good opinion throughout what ſhe had 
ſaid, ſilenced any rebuke he might elſe have 
been tempted to give her, for this unwar— 
rantable charge againſt his friend. Mrs. 
Horton was ſhocked at the irregular man- 
ner in which Mr. Sandford was treated— 
while Miſs Woodley turned to him with a 
ſmile upon her face, hoping to ſet him an 
example 
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example of the manner in which he ſhould 
receive this reproach, —Her good wiſhes 
did not ſucceed—yet he was perfectly un- 
ruffled, and replied with coolneſs, 

6 The air of the country has affected 
the young lady already but it is a com- 
fortable thing,” continued he, that in 
the variety of humours ſome women are 
expoſed to, they cannot be ſteadfaſt even 
in deceit.“ 

«© Deceit,“ cried Miſs Milner; “ in what 
am I deceitful ? did I ever pretend, Sir, I 
had an eſteem for you?“ | 

* That had not been deceit, madam, 
but merely good manners.“ 

II never, Mr. Sandford, ſacrificed truth 
to politeneſs,” 

* Except when the country has been 
propoſed, and you thought it politeneſs to 
appear ſatisfied.” 

& And I was fatisfied, till I recollected 
you might probably be of the party then 
every grove was changed to a wilderneſs, 
every rivulet into a ſtagnated pool, and 
every ſinging bird into a croaking raven.” 

A very poetical deſcription,” return- 
ed he calmly.—“ But, Miſs Milner, you 
need not have had any apprehenſions of 

Vol. I. D | my 
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you are the miſtreſs.“ 


(and the moſt cutting thing he could ſay,) 


wanting in that reſpect towards her guar- 
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my company in the country, for I under- 
ſtand the ſeat to which your guardian means 
to go, belongs to you ; and depend upon it, 
madam, I ſhall never enter a houſe where 


Nor any houſe I am certain, Mr. Sand- 
ford, but where you yourſelf are the maſ- 
ter.” 

% What do you mean, madam ? (and 
for the firſt time he elevated his voice,) am 
I the maſter here?“ 

% Your ſervants,” replied ſhe looking 
at the company, * will not tell you ſo, but 
I do.“ | 

Fou condeſcend, Mr. Sandford,” 
cried Mrs. Horton, “ in talking ſo much 
to a young wornan ; but I know you do it 


tor her good.” 
„Well, Miſs Milner,”” cried Dorriforth, 


«* ſince I find my . propoſal of the country 
has put you out of humour, T ſhall men- 
tion it no more.“ i 

With all that vaſt quantity of reſentment, 
anger, or rage which ſometimes boiled in 
the veins of Miſs Milner, ſhe was yet never 


dian, which with-held her from uttering 
one 
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one angry ſentence, immediately directed 
to him; and a ſevere word on his ſide, in- 
ſtead of exaſperating, was ſure to ſoften 
her. Such was the caſe at preſent—his 
words ſeemed to cut her to the heart, but 
ſhe had not the aſperity to reply to them 
as ſhe thought they merited, and ſhe burſt 
into tears.—Dorriforth, inſtead of being 
concerned, as he uſually was at ſeeing her 
uneaſy, appeared on the preſent occaſion 
provoked. —He thought her. weeping was 
a newreproach to his friend, Mr. Sandford, 
and to ſuffer himſelf to be moved by it, he 
conſidered would be a tacit condemnation 
of his friend's condut.—She underftood 
his thoughts, and getting the better of her 
tears, apologized for the weaknels of which 
ine had been guilty ; adding, | 

* She could never bear with indifference 
an unjuſt accuſation.” 

To prove mine was ſuch, madam,” 
replied Dorriforth, “ be prepared to quit 
London, without any marks of regret, 
within a few days.” | 

She bowed aſſent; the neceſſary prepa- 
rations were agreed upon ; and while Miss 
Milner with apparent ſatis faction adjuſted 
the plan of her journey, (like thoſe per- 
| D 2 ſons 
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ſons who behave well, not ſo much to pleaſe 
themſelves as to vex their enetnies,) ſhe ſe- 
eretly triumphed in the mortification ſhe 
fappoſed Mr. Sandford would receive, from 
her obedient behaviour, 

The news of this intended journey was 
footi made public. There is a ſecret charm 
in being pitied, when the misfortune is but 
ideal, and Miſs Milner found immenſe gra- 
tification in being told, . her's was a cruel 
cafe,” and that it was © unjuſt and barba- 
rous to force ſo much beauty to be con- 
cealed in the country, while London was 
filled with admirers ; who, like her, would 
latiguifh in conſequence of the ſeparation.” 
Theſe things, and a thouſand ſuch, a thou- 
ſand times repeated, ſhe ſtill liſtened to 
with pleaſure ; yet preſerved the conſtancy 
not to ſhrink from her reſolution of ſub- 
mitting. 

Thoſe ſighs, which Miſs Woodley had 
long ago obſerved, became, however, more 
frequent ſtill; and a tear half ſtarting to 
her eye was an additional matter of her 
friends obfervation. Yet though Miſs Mil- 
ner at thoſe times was ſoftened to melan- 
choly, fre by no means appeared unhappy. 
Miſs Woodley was acquainted with the 

name 
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name of love only, yet ſhe concluded from 
theſe encreaſed ſymptoms, what ſhe before 
only ſuſpected, that love mu/t be their ba- 
ſis. Her ſenſes have been captivated by 
the perſon and accompliſhments of Lord 
Frederick,” ſaid Miſs Woodley to herſelf, 
« while her underſtanding beholds his 
faults; and reproaches her paſhon—ana, 
oh!“ cried ſhe, ** could her guardian and 
Mr. Sandford know of this conflict, how 
much more would they have to admire than 
to condemn !” 

With thele friendly thoughts, joined to 
the moſt perfect good intent, Miſs Wood- 
ley did not fail to give both gentlemen to 
believe, a contention of this nature was the 
preſent ſtate of Miſs Milner's mind.—Dor- 
riforth was affected at the deſcription, and 
Sandford urged more than ever the neceſ- 
ſity of the country expedition, In a 
few days time they undertook it ; Mrs, 
Horton, Miſs Woodley, Miſs Milner, and 
Mr, Dorriforth, accompanied by Miſs Fen- 
ton, whom Miſs Milner, as ſhe knew it to 
be the wiſh of her guardian, invited to paſs 
the three months previous to her marriage, 
at her country ſeat. Elmwood Houſe, or 
rather Caſtle, the ſeat of Lord Elmwood, 
D 3 was 
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was only a few miles from this reſidence, 
and his lordſhip was expected to paſs great 
part of the ſummer there with his tutor, 
Mr. Sandford. 

In the neighbourhood was alſo an eſtate 
belonging to an uncle of Lord Frederick's, 
and many of the company ſuſpected they 
ſhould foon ſee his lordſhip on a viſit there, 
and to that expectation did they in great 
meaſure attribute Miſs Milner's viſible con- 
tent. 7 


F 


} Y I TH this party Miſs Milner arrived 
at her country houſe, and for near ſix weeks 
all around was the perfect picture of tran- 
quillity ;—her ſatisfaction was as evident as 
every other perſon's; and every ſevere re- 
flection being at this time unneceſſary, either 
to teize her to her duty, or to warn her 
againſt follies, ſhe was even in perfect good 
humour with Miſs Fenton, and added to 
the hoſpitality of a hoſt, the Kindneſs of 
a friend. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Sandford, who came with Lord Elm- 
wood to the neighbouring ſeat about a week 
after the arrival of Miſs Milner at her's, 
was ſo fcrupuloufly exact in the obſervance 
of his word, © never to enter a houſe of 
Miſs Milner's,“ that he would not even call 
upon his friend Dorriforth there—but in 
their walks, and at Lord Elmwood's, the 
two parties would occafionally join, and of 
courſe Sandford and ſhe at thoſe times met 
—yet ſo diſtant was the reſerve cn either 
ſide, that not a ſingle word was, upon any 
occaſion, ever exchanged between rhem. 
Mi:s Milner did not like Mr. Sandford; 
yet, as there was no real cauſe for invete- 
rate rancour, admiring him too as a man 
who meant well, and being beſides of a 
moſt forgiving temper, ſhe frequently felt 
concerned that he did not ſpeak to her, al- 
though it had been to find fault as uſual 
and one morning as they were all, after a 
long ramble, drawing towards her houſe, 
where Lord Elmwood was invited to dine, 
ſhe even burſt into tears at ſeeing Sandford 
turn back and wiſh them a“ good day.“ 
But though ſhe had generoſity to forgive 
an alfront, ſhe had not the humility to 
make a conceſſion ; and ſhe foreſaw that 
D 4 nothing 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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nothing lefs than ſome very humble atone- 
ment on her part, would prevail upon the 
haughty prieſt to be reconciled. Dorriforth 
ſaw her concern upon this trifling occaſion 
with a ſecret pleaſure, and an admiration 
ſhe had never before excited. She infinu- 
ated to him to be a mediator between them; 
but before any accommodation could take 
place, the peace and compoſure of their 
abode was diſturbed by the arrival of Sir 
Edward Aſhton at Lord Elmwood's, where 
it appeared as if he had been invites in 
order to purſue his matrimonial plan. 

At a dinner at Lord {lmwood's Sir Ed- 
ward was announced as an unexpected vi- 
ſiter; Miſs Milner did not ſuppoſe him 
ſuch, and turned pale when his name was 
uttered—Dorriforth fixed his eyes upon her 
with ſome tokens of compaſſion, while 
Sandford ſeemed to exult, and by his re- 
peated ** Welcome“ to the baronet, gave 
evident proofs how much he was rejoiced 
to ſee him, All the decliniag enmity of 
Miſs Milner was renewed at this behaviour, 
and ſuſpecting Sandford to be the inſtigator 
of his viſit, ſhe could not overcome her 
diſpleaſure, but gave way to it in a man- 


ner ſhe thought the molt mortifying.—Sir 
Edward 
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Edward in the courſe of converſation, en- 
quired © what neighbours were in the 
country ;” and ſhe with the higheſt appear- 
ance of ſatisfation, named Lord Frederick 
Lawnly, as one who was hourly expected 
at his uncle's. The colour ſpread over Sir 
Edward's face—Dorriforth looked con- 
founded—and Mr. Sandtord as if he could 
have ſtruck her. 

„Did Lord Frederick tell you he ſhould 
be down?“ Sandford aſked of Dorriforth. 

To which he replied, © No." 

* But I hope, Mr. Sandford, you will 
permit me to know?“ cried Miſs Milner. 
For as ſhe now meant to torture him by 


what ſhe ſaid, ſhe no longer conſtrained 


herſelf to filence—and as he harboured the 
ſame kind intent towards her, he had no 
longer any objection to make a reply, and 
therefore anſwered, 

No, madam, if it depended upan ws 
permiſhon, you ſhould not know,” 

Not any thing, Sir, I dare ſay ;—you 
would keep me in utter ignorance.“ 

* I would,” 

« From a ſelf. intereſted motive, Mr. 
Sandford—that I might have a greater re- 
ſpect for you.“ | 

WR Some 
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Some of the perſons preſent laughed— 
Mrs. Horton coughed Miſs Woodley 


 bluſhed—Lord Elmwood ſneered—Dorri- 


forth frowned—and Miſs Fenton looked 
juſt as ſhe did before. 

The converſation was changed as ſoon as 
poſſible, and early in the evening the com- 
pany returned home. 

Miſs Milner had ſcarce left her dreſſing 
room, where ſhe had been taking off part 
of her dreſs, when Dorriforth's ſervant 
came to acquaint her his maſter was alone 


-in his ſtudy, and begged to ſpeak with her. 
he felt herſelf tremble—ſhe immedi- 
' * ately experienced a conſciouſneſs ſhe had 


not ated properly at Lord Elmwood's ; for 


: ſhe had a preſcience her guardian was go- 


ing to upbraid her, and her heart told her, 


he had never yet reproached her without a 


cauſe. 
Miſs Woodley juſt then entered the 


apartment, and ſhe even found herſelf ſo 


much a coward, as to propoſe her going to 


Dorriforth along with her, and aiding ber 


with a word or two occaſionally in her ex- 


cuſe. 


What you, my dear,“ returned Miſs 
Woodley, © who not two hours ago, had 
the 
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the courage to vindicate your own cauſe 
before a whole company, of whom many 
were your adverſaries; do you want an 
advocate before your guardian only ? and 
ne, who has ever treated you with tender- 
neſs.” 

„It is that tenderneſs which frightens 
me, Miſs Woodley ; that intimidates, and 
ſtrikes me dumb—1s it poſſihle I can return 
impertinence to the language and manners 
Mr. Dorriforth uſes? and as I am debarred 
from that, what can I do but ſtand before 
him like a guilty creature, n 
my faults.” | 

She again entreated Miſs Woodley to go - 
with her, but on a poſitive retuſal, from 
the impropriety of ſuch an intruſion, ſhe 
was at length obliged to go by herſelf, 

How much do different circumſtances 
influence not only the manners, but even 
the perſons of ſome people !/—Miſs Milner 
in the drawing room at Lord Elmwood's 
ſurrounded by liſteners, by admirers, (for 
even her enemies beheld her with admira- 
tion,) and warm with their approbation and 
applauſe—and Miſs Milner, with no giddy 
-obſerver to give a falſe eclat to her actions, 
left deſtitute of all but her own underſtand- 


ing, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


l 


| 


— ing, (which ſecretly condemns her,) and 
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upon the point of receiving the cenſure of 
her guardian and friend, are two different 
beings, —Though ſtill beautiful beyond de- 
cription, ſhe does not look even in perſon 
the ſame.—In the laſt mentioned fituation, 
ſhe was ſhorter in ſtature than in the former 
—ſhe was paler—ſhe was thinner—and 
a very different contour preſided over her 
whole air, and all her features. 

When ſhe arrived at the ſtudy door, ſhe 
opened it with a trepidation ſhe could hard- 
ly account for, and entered to Dorriforth 
the altered woman the has been repreſented. 
His heart had taken the moſt decided part 
againſt her, and his face aſſumed the moſt 
ſevere aſpect of reproach ; when her ap- 


pearance gave an inſtantaneous change to 


his whole mind, and countenance. 

She halted, as if the feared to approach 
——he heſitated, as if he knew not how to 
ſpeak.—Inſtead of the warmth with which 
he was prepared to begin, his voice invo- 
luntarily ſoftened, and without knowing 
what he ſaid, he began, 

„My dear Miſs Milner” — 

She expected he was angry, and in her 
confuſion his gentleneſs was loſt upon her 

| —ſhe 
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— ſhe imagined what he ſaid might be ſe- 
vere, and ſhe continued to tremble, al- 
though he repeatedly aſſured her, he meant 
only to adviſe, not to upbraid her. 

* For in reſpect to all thoſe little diſputes 
between Mr. Sandford and you,” faid he, 
I ſhould be partial if I blamed you more 
than him—indeed, when you take the li- 
berty to cenſure him, his character makes 
the freedom appear in a more ſerious light 
than when he complains of you—yet, if 
he provokes your retorts, he alone mult 
anſwer for them; nor will I undertake to 
decide betwixt you. But I have a queſ- 
tion to aſk you, and to which I require a 
ſerious and unequivocal an{wer.—Do you 
expect Lord Frederick in the country?“ 

Without heſitation ſhe replied, “ ſhe 
did.“ 

I have one more queſtion to aſk, ma- 
dam, and to which I expect a reply equally 
unreſerved.—Is Lord Frederick the man 
you approve for a huſband ?” 

Upon this cloſe interrogation ſhe diſco- 
vered an embarraſſment, and a confuſion 
beyond any ſhe had ever before given proofs 
of ; and in this ſituation ſhe faintly replied, 

6 No, he is not.” 


© Your 
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Tour words tell me one thing,“ an- 


ſwered Dorriforth, ** while your looks de- 
clare another—which am I to truſt ?” 

* Which you pleaſe,” ſhe returned with 
an inſulted dignity, that aſtoniſhed, awed, 
yet did not convince him. 

* But then why encourage him to fol- 
low you hither, Miſs Milner ?”? 

„ Why commit a thouſand follies Che 
replied in tears) every hour of my life?“ 

“ You then promote the hopes of Lord 
Frederick without one ſerious intention of 
completing them? 't his is a conduct which 
it is my duty to guard you againſt, and you 
ſhall no longer deceive either him or your- 
ſelf. The moment he arrives it is my fixed 
reſolution you refufe to fee him, or agree 
to become his wife.“ 

In anſwer to this, ſhe appeared averſe 
both to the one propoſition and the other, 
yet came to no explanation why; but left 
her guardian at the concluſion of the-con- 
verſation as much at a loſs to decide upon 
her real ſentiments, as he was before he 
had thus ſeriouſly requeſted to be informed 
of them; but having ſtedfaſtly taken the 
reſolution which he had declared to her, he 

found 
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found that determination a certain relief to 
his mind, 


CHAPTER XI. 


81 R Edward Aſhton, though not in- 
vited by Miſs Milner, yet frequently did 
himſelf the favour to come to her houſe; 
ſometimes he accompanied Lord Elmwood 
on a viſit to her, at other times he came to 
ſee Dorriforth only, who generally intro- 
duced him to'the ladies. But Sir Edward 
was either ſo unwilling to give pain to the 
object of his love, or ſo much intimidated 
by her frowns, that he ſeldom addrefled a 
ſingle word to her, except the common 
compliments of entering, and retiring.— 
This apprehenſion of offending, without 
one hope of pleaſing, had the moſt awk- 
ward effect upon the manners of the wor- 
thy baronet, and his endeavours to infinu- 
ate himſelf into the affections of the woman 
he loved, merely by the means of not giv- 
ing her offence either by ſpeaking or look- 
ing at her, was a circumſtance ſo whimſical, 
that it e forced a ſmile from Miſs 
Milner, 
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Milner, though the very nam of Sir Ed- 
ward was of power to throw a gloom over 
her face; for ſhe looked upon him as the 
cauſe why ſhe ſhould be burried to make an 
election of a lover, before her own mind 
could well direct her where to fix. —Be- 
ſides, his purſuit was a trouble, while 1t 
was not the ſmalleſt triumph to her vanity, 
which, by the addrefles of Lord Frederick, 
was in the higheſt manner gratified. 

His lordſhip now arrives in the country, 
and calls at Miſs Milner's ; her guardian 
ſees his chariot coming along the lawn, and 
gives orders to the ſervants to ſay their 
lady is not at home, but that Mr. Dorri— 
forth is; Lord Frederick leaves his com- 

pliments and goes away. 

The ladies all ſaw his carriage and ſer- 
vants at the door; Miſg Milner flew to the 
glaſs to adjuſt her dreſs, and in her looks 
expreſled ſigns of palpitation—but in vain 
ſhe keeps her eyes fixed upon the door of 
the apartment ; he does not enter. 

After ſome minutes expectation, the door 
opens and her guardian comes in ; ſhe was 
diſappointed, he perceived ſhe was, and he 
looked at her 'with a very ſerious face ; ſhe 
immediately called to mind the aſſurance 

he 
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he had given her, * that her acquaintance 
with Lord Frederick in its preſent ſtate 
ſhould not continue,“ and between cha- 
grin and confuſion, ſhe was at a loſs how 
to behave. 

Notwithſtanding the ladies were all 
preſent, Dorriforth ſaid to her, without 
the ſmalleſt reſerve, © Perbaps, Miſs Mil- 
ner, you may think I have taken an un- 
warrantable liberty in giving orders to your 
ſervants to deny you to Lord Frederick, 
but until his lordſhip and I have had a pri- 
vate conference, or you condeſcend to de- 
clare your ſentiments more fully in regard 
to his viſits, I think it my duty to put an 
end to them.” 

% You will always perform your duty, 
Mr. Dorriforth, I have no doubt, whether 
I concur or not.“ 

&© Yet believe me, madam, I ſhould do 
it much more cheerfully, could I hope it 
was ſanctioned by your inclinations.” 

] am not miſtreſs of my inclinations, 
Sir, or they ſhould conform to yours.” 

“ Place them under my direction, ma- 
dam, and I'll anſwer they will.” 

A ſcrvant entered. Lord Frederick 
is returned, Sir, and ſays he ſhould be glad 
| to 
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to ſee you.” —© Shew him into the ſtudy,” 

cried Dorriforth haſtily, and riſing from 

his ſeat, left the room. 
* I hope they won't quarrel,” ſaid Mrs. 

Horton, meaning, ſhe thought they would. 
l am ſorry to ſee you fo uneaſy, Miſs 

Milner,” ſaid Miſs Fenton, with the moſt 

perfect unconcern. 

As the badneſs of the weather had pre- 
vented their uſual morning's exerciſe, the 
ladies ſat employed at their needles till the 
dinner bell called them away.— Do you 
think Lord Frederick is gone?“ then, whiſ- 

pered Miſs Milner to Miſs Woodley.—“ I 

think not,“ returned Miſs Woodley, —** Go 

aſk of the ſervants, dear creature.” And Miſs 

Woodley went out of the room,—She ſoon 
returned and ſaid, apart, He is now get- 
ting into his chariot, I ſaw him paſs haſtily 
| through the hall; he ſeemed to fly.“ 

[| Ladies, the dinner is waiting,“ cried 
| Mrs. Horton, and they repaired to the 
| dining room ; where Dorriforth ſoon after 
| came, and engroſſed their whole attention 
| 
| 
| 


by his diſturbed looks, and unuſual filence.. 
Before dinner was over he was, however, 
more himſelf, but ſtill he appeared thought- 
ful and diffatisfied. At the time of their 


evening 
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evening walks he excuſed himſelf, and was 
ſeen in a diitant field with Mr. Sandford in 
earneſt converſation ; for they frequently 
ſtopt on one ſpot for a quarter of an hour, 
as if the intereſt of the ſubje& had fo to- 
tally engaged them, they ſtood (Fill with- 
out knowing it. Lord Elmwood, who had 
joined the ladies, walked home with them ; 
Dorriforth entered ſoon after, in a much 
leſs gloomy humour than when he went 
out, and told his lordſhip he and the ladies 
would dine with him to-morrow if he was 
diſengaged, and it was fixed they ſhould. 
Still Dorriforth was in ſome pertutbati- 
on, but the immediate cauſe was concealed 
till the next day, when, about an hour be- 
fore the company's departure from the 
Caſtle, Miſs Milner and Miſs Woodley 
were deſired, by a ſervant, to walk into a 
ſeparate apartment, where they found Dor- 
riforth with Mr. Sandford waiting their 
coming. Her guardian made an apology 
to Miſs Milner for the form, the ceremony, 
of which he was going to make uſe; but 
- he truſted the extreme weight with which 
his mind was oppreſſed, leſt he ſhould miſ- 
take the real ſentiments of a lady whoſe 


- happineſs depended upon his being cor- 
rect 
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rect in the knowledge of them, he truſted, 
that would plead his excuſe. 

„I know, Miſs Milner,” continued he, 
* the world, in general, allows to unmar- 
ried women great latitude in diſguiſing 
their mind with reſpect to the man they 
love.—I too, am willing to pardon any lit- 
tle diſſimulation that is but conſiſtent with 
that, modeſty, becoming every woman on 
the ſubject of marriage. But to what point 
I may limit, or you may think proper to 
extend this kind of venial deceit, may ſo 
widely differ, that it is not impoſlible J re- 
main wholly unacquainted with your ſenti- 
ments, even after you have revealed them 
to me.—Under this conſideration, I wiſh 
once more to hear your thoughts in regard 
to matrimony, and to hear them before 
one of your own ſex, that I may be ena- 
bled to form my opinion by her conſtruc- 
tions,” 

To all this ſerious oration, Miſs Milner 
made no other reply than by turning to Mr. 
Sand ſord, and aſking, ** If he was the per- 
fon of her own ſex, to whoſe judgment her 
guardian meant to ſubmit his own ?” 


* Madam, 
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«© Madam,” cried Sandford very angri- 
ly, © you are come hither upon ſerious 
buſineſs.” | 

“ Any buſineſs muſt be ferious to me, 
Mr. Sandford, in which you are concerned ; 
and if you had called it /orrowfu/, the epi- 
thet would have ſuited as well.” 

«© Miſs Milner,” ſaid her guardian,“ I 
did not bring you here to contend with 
Mr. Sandford,” 

“ Then why, Sir, bring him hither ? 
for where he and I are, there muſt be con- 
tention,” 

* I brought him hither, madam, or ra- 
ther brought you to this houſe, merely 
that he might be preſent on this occaſion, 
and with his diſcernment relieve me from 
a ſuſpicion, that my own judgment can 
neither ſuppreſs or confirm.” | 

& Is there any more company you may 
with to call in, Sir, to clear up your doubts 
of my veracity ? If ſo, pray ſend for them 
before you begin your interrogations.” 

He ſhook his head ſhe continued. 
* 'The whole world is welcome to hear 
what I ſay, and every different judge wel- 
come, if they pleaſe, to judge me differ- 
ently,” a 


« Dear 
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„ Dear Miſs Milner—,”” cried Miſs 
Woodley, with a tone of reproach for the 
vehemence with much ſhe ſpoke. 

Perhaps, Miſs Milner,” ſaid Dorri- 
forth, © you will not now reply to thoſe 
queſtions I was going to put to you?“ 

& Did Jever refuſe, Sir,” returned ſhe 
with a ſelf-approving air, © to comply 
with any requeſt you have ſeriouſly made 

me? Have I ever refuſed to obey your com- 
mands whenever you thought proper to lay 
them upon me? If __ you have no gat 
to ſuppoſe I will now.” 

He was going to reply, when Mr. Sand- 

ford ſullenly interrupted him, and making 
towards the door, cried, When you 
come to the point for which you brought 
me here, ſend for me again,” 
Stay now,” cried Dorriforth.“ And 
Miſs Milner,” continued he, “I not only 
entreat, but command you to tell me.— 
Have you.given your promiſes, your word, 
or your affections to Lord Frederick Lawn- 
ley !”? 

The colour ſpread over her face, and 
ſhe replied—* I thought confeſſions were 
only permitted in ſecrecy ; however, as I 
am not a member of your church, 1 ſub- 

mit 
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mit to the perſecution of a heretic, and an- 
ſwer Lord Frederick has neither my 
word, my promiſe, nor any ſhare in my 
affections.“ | 

Sandford, Dorriforth, and Miſs Wood- 
ley all looked at each other with a ſurpriſe 
that was for ſome time dumb.—At length 
Dorriforth ſaid, © And it is your firm in- 
tention never to become his wife ?” 

To which ſhe anſwered “ At preſent 
it is.“ 

At preſent! do you ſuſpect you ſhall 
change your ſentiments?“ 

Women ſometimes do.“ 

«© But before that change can take place, 
madam, your acquaintance will be broken 
olf: for it is that, I ſhall next infiſt upon; 
and to which you can have no objection.“ 

She replied, © I had rather it would 
continue.“ 

&© On what account?“ cried Dortiforth. 

* Becauſe it entertains me.“ 

For ſhame, for ſhame :*” returned he, 
e it endangers both your character and 
your happineſs. —Yet again, do not ſuffer 
me to break with his lordſhip if you ſhould 
ke 


— — —— — 
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like to become his wife ; if in that reſpect 
it militates againſt your felicity ?” 

* By no means,” ſhe anſwered ; © Lord 
Frederick makes part of my amuſement, 
but could never conititute my felicity.” 

Miſs Woodley,” ſaid Dorriforth, © do 
you comprehend your friend in the ſame 
literal unequivocal ſenſe I do“? 

“ Certainly I do, Sir,“ anſwered Miſs 
Woodley. 

« And pray, Miſs Woodley,” ſaid he, 
« were thoſe the ſentiments which you 
have always entertained.” 

Miſs Woodley heſitated—he continued. 
Or has the preſent converſation altered 
them!“ | 

She heſitated again, then anſwered— 
* The preſent converſation has altered 
them.” 2 

“ And yet you confide in it!“ Cried 
Sindford, looking at her with contempt. 

“ Certainly I do, replied Miſs Woodley: 

«© Do not you then, Mr. Sandford?“ 
aſked Dorriforth. 

] would adviſe you to act the ſame as 
if I did.” Replied Sandford. 

de Then, Miſs Milner,” ſaid Dorriforth, 
« you ſee Lord Frederick no more—and 
I hope 
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| hope I have your permiſſion to tell him 
{ſo 7 p99 

e You have, Sir,” ſhe replied with a 
completely unembarraſſed countenance and 
VOICE. + | 

Miſs Woodley looked hard at her, to 
diſcover ſome lurking wiſh adverſe to all 
theſe proteſtations, but ſhe could not diſ- 
cern one,—Sandford too fixed his pene- 
trating eyes as if he would look through 
her ſoul, but finding it * compoſed, 
he cried out, 

* Why then not write his lordſhip's di 
miſſion herſelf, and ſave you, Mr. Dorri- 
torth, the trouble of any farther conteſt 
with him ?” | | 

% Indeed, Miſs Milner,” ſaid Dorri- 
forth, “ that would oblige me; for it is 
with the greateſt reluctance I meet his lord- 
thip upon this ſubject—he was extremely 
impatient and importunate the laſt time he 
was with me—he took advantage of my 
eccleſiaſtic ſituation to treat me with a 
levity, and ill-breeding, I could ill have 
| ſuffered upon any other F . an 
the complying with my duty to you.” _ 

“ DiQate what you pleaſe, Mr. Dorn 
forth, and I will write it,“ ſaid ſhe with A 
Yor. I. 1. warmth 
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warmth like the moſt unaffected inclination. 
— “ And while you, Sir,“ ſhe continued, 
are ſo indulgent as not to diſtreſs me 
with the importunities of any gentleman to 
whom I am averſe, I think myſelf equally 
'bound to rid you of the impertinence of 
every one, to whom you may have objec- 
8 

“ But,” anſwered he, © be aſſured I 
have no material objection to my Lord Fre- 
derick, except from that dilemma, into 
which your acquaintance with him has in- 
volved us all ; and the ſame I ſhould con- 
ceive againſt any other man, where the 
fame circumſtance occurred. As you have 

now, however, freely and politely con- 
Tented to the manner in which it has been 
propoſed, you ſhall break with him, 1 will 
not trouble you a moment longer upon a 
ſubject on which J have ſo frequently ex- 
plained my wiſhes, but conclude it by aſ- 
ſuring you, your ready acquieſcence has 
given me the ſincereſt ſatis faction.“ 

] hope, Mr. Sandford,“ ſaid ſhe, turn- 
ing to him with a ſmile, © I have given 
you fatisfaQtion likewiſe.“ 

Sandford could not fay yes, and was 


aſhamed to ſay no; he, therefore, made no 
anſwer 
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anſwer except by his looks, which were 
full of ſuſpicion. She, notwithſtanding, 
made him a very low courteſy.— Her guar- 
dian then banded her out of the apartment 
into her coach, which was waiting to take 
her, Miſs Woodley, and himſelf home. 


CHAPTER XII. 


N orwrtesrawpinG the ſeeming 
readineſs with which Miſs Milner had re- 
ſigned all farther acquaintance with Lord 
Frederick, during the ſhort ride home ſhe 
appeared to have loſt great part of her 
wonted ſpirits ; ſhe. was thoughtlul, and 
once ſighed moſt heavily. Dorritorth be- 
gan to fear ſhe had not only made a facri- 
tice of her aſſections, but of her veracity; 
yet, why ſhe had done lo, he could not 
comprehend. 

As the carriage moved flowly thro' a 
lane between Elmwood Caſtle and her 


houſe, on caſting her eyes out of the win- 


dow, Miſs Milner's countenance was bright- 
ened in an inſtant, and that inſtant Lord 
. 2 Frederick 


till you have told me when I ſhall ſee you 
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Frederick on horſe-back was at the coach 


door, and the coachman ſtopt. 
* Oh, Miſs Milner,” cried he, (with 


a voice and manner that could give little 
ſuſpicion of the truth of what he ſaid) 


Jam overjoyed at the happineſs of ſeeing 
you, even though it is but an accidental 
meeting.” 

She was evidently glad to ſee him, but 
the earneſtneſs with which he ſpoke, put 
her upon her guard not to expreſs the like ; 
and ſhe ſaid in a cool conſtrained manner, 
ſhe, © was glad to ſee his lordſhip.” 

The reſerve with which ſhe ſpoke, gave 
Lord Frederick immediate ſuſpicion who 
was m the coach with her, and turning his 
head quickly, he met the ſtern eye of Dor- 
riforth; upon which, without the ſmalleſt 
ſalutation be turned from him again abrupt- 
ly and rudely. Miſs Milner was confuled, 
and Miſs Woodley in torture at the palpa- 
ble affront; to which Dorritorth alone ap- 
peared indifferent. p 

«© Goon,” ſaid Miſs Milner to the foot- 
man, © deſire the coachman to drive on.“ 

C No,” cried Lord Frederick, “ not 


again.“ : 
66 1 will 
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« I will write you word, my Lord,“ 
replied ſhe, ſomething alarmed ; © you 
ſhall have a letter immediately after I get 
home.” | 

As if he gueſſed what its contents were 
to be, he cried out with warmth, * Take 
care then, madam, how you treat me in 
that letter—and you, Mr. Dorriforth,” 
turning to him, do you take care what 
it contains, for if it is dictated by you, to 
you I ſhall ſend the anſwer.” 

Dorriforth, without making his lordſhip 
a reply, or caſting a look at him, put his 
head out of the window on the oppoſite fide, 
and called, in a very angry tone to the 
coachman, How dare you not drive on, 
when your lady orders you?“ 

The ſound of Dorriforth's voice in an- 
ger was to the ſervants ſo unuſual, it acted 
like a ſtroke of electricity on the man, and 
he drove on at the inſtant ſo ſwiftly, that 
Lord Frederick was in a moment left ma- 
ny yards behind. As ſoon, however, as 
he recovered from the ſurpriſe into which 
this ſudden command had thrown him, he 
rode with ſpeed after the carriage, and fol- 
lowed it till they all arrived at the door of 
Mifs Milner's houſe ; there his lordſhip, 

E. 3 giving 
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giving himſelf up to the rage of love, or 
to rage againſt Dorriforth for the contempt 
with which he had treated him, leapt from 
his horſe as Miſs Milner ſtept from her car- 
riage, and ſeizing her hand, entreated her 
Not to deſert him, in compliance to the 
monaſtic precepts of hypocriſy.” 
Dorriforth heard this, ſtanding ſilently 


by, with a manly ory painted on his coun- 
tenance. 


Miſs Milner hacks to looſe her hand, 
ſaying, ** Excuſe me from replying to you 
now, my Lord.“ 

In return to which his lordſhip brought 
her han! to hi; lips, and began to devour 
it with kiſſes, when Dorriforth, wich an 
inſtantaneous impulſe, ruſhed forward, and 
ſtruck him a blow in the ſace.— Under the 
force with which this aſſault was given, and 
the aſtoniſhment. it excited, his lordſhip 
ſtaggered, and letting fall the hand of Miſs 
Milner, her guardian immediately laid hold 
of it, and led her into the houſe. 

She was terrified beyond deſcription; 
and it was with difficulty Mr., Dorriforth 
could get her to her own chamber, with- 
out taking her in bis arms.—When, with 
the aſſiſtance of her woman, he had placed 


her 
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her upon a-ſopha—all ſhame and confuſion 
for what he had done, he dropped upon 
his knees before her, and earneſtly, ** en- 
treated her forgiveneſs for the indelicacy 
he had been guilty of in her preſence.” — 
And that he had alarmed her, and loſt fight 
of the reſpe& which he thought ſacredly 
her due, ſeemed. to be the only circum- 
ſtance that dwelt upon his thoughts. 

She felt the indecorum of the poſture he 
had condeſcended to take, and was ſhocked 
—to ſee her guardian at her feet, ſtruck 
with the ſame impropriety as if ſhe had 
beheld a parent there; and, all agitation 
and emotion, ſhe implored him to tile, 
and with a thouſand proteſtations declared, 
* ſhe thought the raſhneſs of the act, was 
the higheſt proof of his regard for her.” 

Miſs Woodley now entered ; for her care 
being ever employed upon the unfortunate, 
Lord Frederick on this occaſion, had been 
the object of it; and ſhe had waited by his 
fide, and with every good purpoſe, preached 
patience to him, while he was ſmarting 
under the pain and ſhame of his chaſtiſe- 
ment, —At firſt, his fury threatened to re- 
tort upon the ſervants around him, and 
who refuſed his entrance into the houſe, 
E 4 the 
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the puniſhment he had received—But in 
the certainty of an honourable amends 
which muſt hereafter be made, he over- 
came the many temptations which the mo- 
ment offered, and remounting his horſe, 
rode from the place. 

No ſooner had Miſs Woodley entered the 
room, and Dorriforth had reſigned to her 
the care of his ward, than he flew to the 
ſpot where he had left his lordſhip, negli- 
gent what might have been the event had 
he ſtill remained there.—After enquiring, 
and being told he was gone, Dorriforth re- 
turned to his own apartment, and with a 
boſom torn by more excruciating ſenſati- 
ons far, than thoſe he had given to his ad- 
verſary. 

The remorſe that firſt ſtruck him as he 
ſhut the door upon himſelf was—I have 
departed from my character from the ſa- 

cred character and dignity of my profeſ- * 
ſion and ſentiments—T have departed from 
myſelf. I am no longer the philoſopher, 
but the ruffian—lI have treated with an un- 
pardonable inſult a young nobleman, whoſe 
only crime was love, and a fond deſire to 
inſinuate himſelf into the favour of his 
miſtreſs.— I muſt atone for this outrage in 
whatever 
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whatever manner he may chooſe, and the 
law of juſtice and equity (though in this 
one inſtance contrary to the law of reli- 
gion) enjoins, that if he demands my life, 
in ſatisfaction for his wounded honour, it 
is his due. Alas,” cried he, © that I 
could have laid it down this morning, un- 


make but poor atonement.” 

He next reflected have offended, and 

filled with horror a beautiful young lady, 
whom it was my duty to have protected 
from the brutal manners, to which I my- 
ſelf have expoſed her. 
Again l have drawn upon me the juſt 
reproaches of my faithful preceptor and 
friend; the man in whoſe judgment it was 
my delight to be approved—above all, I 
have drawri upon. myſelf the ſtings of my 
own conſcience. 

“Where ſhall ] paſs this ſleepleſs night?” 
cried he, walking. repeatedly acroſs his 
chamber; © Can I go to the ladies? I am 
a brute, unworthy ſuch ſociety.—Shall I. 
go and repoſe my diſturbed mind on Sand- 
ford? I am aſhamed to tell him the cauſe 
of my uneaſineſs.—Shall I go to Lord Fre- 
derick, and, humbling myſelf before him, 
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ſullied with the cauſe, for which it will 
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beg his forgiveneſs? He would ſpurn me 
for a coward. No (and he lifted up 
his eyes to Heaven) * Thou all great, all 
wile, and all omnipotent being, whom 1 
have above any other offended, to thee 
alone I apply in this hour of tribulation, 
and from thee alone I expect comfort. — 
And the confidence with which I now ad- 
dreſs myſelf to thee, encouraged by that 
long intercourſe religion his effected, in 
this one moment pays me amply, for the 
many years of my paſt life wholly devoted 
to thy ſervice.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Arrnoven Miſs Milner had fore- 
ſeen no fatal event from the indignity 
offered Lord Frederick, yet ſhe paſſed a 
night very different from thoſe to which ſhe 
had been accuſtomed. No ſooner was ſhe 
falling into a ſleep, than a thouſand vague 
but diſtreſſing ideas darted acroſs her ima- 
gination.— Her heart would at times whil- 
per to her as ſhe was half aſleep, © Lord 

75 Frederick 
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Frederick is baniſhed from you for ever.” 
—She ſhakes off the uneaſineſs this idea 
brings along with it—ſhe then ſtarts, and 
beholds the blow ſtill aimed at him by 
Dorriforth.—And no ſooner has ſhe driven 
away this painful image, than ſhe is again 
awakened þy ſeeing her guardian at her 
feet ſuing for pardon. —She ſighs, ſhe trem- 
bies, ſhe is chilled with terror. 

Relieved by a flood of tears; towards 
the morning ſhe ſinks into a refreſhing 
ſlumber, but waking, finds the felf-ſame 
images crowding all together upon her 
mind—ſhe is doubtful to which to give the 
preference—one, however, ruſhes the fore- 
moſt, and will continue ſo—ſhe knows not 
the conſequence of ruminating, nor why 
ſhe dwells upon that more than upon all 
the reſt, and yet it will give place to none. 

She riſes in a languid and diſordered 
ſtate, and at breakfait adds freſh pain to 
Dorriforth by her altered appearance, 

He had ſcarce left the breakfaſt room 
when an officer waited upon him charged 
with a challenge from Lord Frederick. 'To 
the meſſage delivered to him by this gen- 


teman, Dorriforth replied, Z 
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* As a clergyman, more eſpecially in 
the church of Rome, I know not whether 
I am not exempt from anſwering a claim 
of this kind ; but not having had forbear- 
ance to avoid an offence, I have no right 
to a privilege that would only indemnity 
me from making reparation.” 

* You will then meet his lordſhip, Sir, 
at the appointed time ?” ſaid the officer. 

I will,” anſwered Dorriforth, * and 
my immediate care ſhall be to procure a 
gentleman to accompany me.” 

The officer withdrew, and as ſoon as 
Dorriforth was once more alone, he was 
going once more to reflect, but he durſt 
not—ſince yeſterday, reflection, for the 
firſt time of his life, was become painful 
to him ; and even as he rode the ſhort way 
to Lord Elmwood's immediately after, he 
found his own thoughts ſo inſufferable, he 
was obliged to enter into converſation with 
his ſervant. Solitude, that be was for- 
merly ſo charmed withal, at thoſe moments 
had been worle than death. _ 

At Lord Elmwood's, he met Sandford 
in the hall, and the fight of him was no 
longer welcome, but diſpleaſing—he knew 
how different the principles he had juſt 

adopted 
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adopted were to thoſe of that reverend 
friend's, and without his complaining, or 
even ſuſpecting what had happened, his 
preſence was a ſufficient reproach. —-Dor- 
riforth paſſed him as haſtily. as he could, 
and enquiring for Lord Elmwood, diſ- 
_ cloſed to him his errand, which was to aſk 
him to be his ſecond ; his lordſhip ſtarted, 
and wiſhed to conſult his tutor, but that 
his kinſman ſtrictly forbid; and having 
urged his reaſons with arguments, ſuch as 
his lordſhip could not refute, he at length 
prevailed upon him to promiſe he would 
accompany him to the field, which was at 
a few miles diſtance only, and the parties 
were tobe thereat ſeven onthe ſame evening. 
As ſoon as his buſineſs with Lord Elm- 
wood was ſettled, Dorriforth returned 
home, to make ſome neceſſary preparations 
for the event which might enſue from this 
meeting—he wrote letters to ſeveral of his 
friends; and one to his ward, over which 

he ſhed tears, | 
Sandford going into Lord Elmwood's 
library ſoon after Dorriforth had left it, 
expreſſed his ſurpriſe at finding him gone; 
upon which that young nobleman, after 
anſwering a few queſtions, and giving a 
| h few 
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few ſignificant tokens, that he was entruſt- 
ed with a ſecret; frankly confeſſed, what 
he had promiſed to conceal, 

Sandford, as much as a holy man could 
be, was enraged at Dorriforth for the cauſe 
of this challenge, but was ſtill more en- 
rag ed at him for his wickedneſs in accept- 
ing it—he applauded his pupil's virtue in 
making the diſcovery, and congratulated 
himſelf that he ſhould be the inſtrument 
of ſaving not only the blood of his friend, 
but of preventing the ſcandal of his being 
engaged in a duel. 

In the ardour of his deſigns he went im- 
mediately to Miſs Milner's—entered the 
houſe he had fo long refuſed to enter, and 
at a time when he was on aggravated bad 
terms with its owner. 

He aſked for Dorrifor:h, went haſtily 
into his apartment, and poured upon him 
à torrent of rebukes.-—Norriforth bore all 
he ſaid with the patience of a devotee, but 
with the firmneſs of a man.—He owned 
his fault, but no eloquence could make him 
recall the promiſe he had given to repair 
the'injury.—Unſhaken by the arguments, 
perſuaſions, and menaces of Sandford, he 
gave a freſh proof of that inflexibility for 
| : which 
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which he has been deſcribed—and after two 
hours diſpute they parted, neither of them 
the better for what either had advanced, 
but Dorriforth ſomething the worſe ; his 
conſcience gave teſtimony to Sandford's 
opinion, “ that he was bound by ties more 
ſacred than worldly honour,” but while he 
owned, he would not yield to the duty. 

Sandford left him, determined, howe- 
ver, that Lord Elmwood ſhould not be ac- 
eeſſary in his guilt, and this he declared; 
on which Dorriforth took the reſolution of 
ſeeking another ſecond. 

In paſling through the houſe on his re- 
turn home, Sandford met, by accident, 
Mrs. Horton, Miſs Milner, and the other 
two ladies returning from a ſaunter in the 
garden.—Surpriſed at the ſight of Mr. 
Sandford in her houſe, Miſs Milner would 
not expreſs that ſurpriſe, but going up to 
him with all the friendly benevolence which 
generally played about her heart, ſhe took 
hold of one of his hands, and preſſed it 
with a kindneſs which told him he was wel- 
come more forcibly, than if ſne had made 
the moſt elaborate ſpeech to convince him 
of it.— He, however, ſeemed little touched 

| with 
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with her behaviour, and as an excuſe for 
breaking his word, cried, 

* I beg your pardon, madam, but I 
was brought hither in my anxiety to pre- 
vent murder.” 

* Murder!” exclaimed all the ladies. 

«© Yes,” anſwered he, addreſſing him- 
ſelf to Miſs Fenton, “ your betrothed huſ- 
band is a party concerned; he is going to 
ſecond Mr. Dorriforth, who means this 
very evening to be killed by my Lord Fre- 
derick, or to kill him, in addition to the 
blow he gave him laſt night.” 

Mrs. Horton exclaimed, * If Mr. Dor-- 
riforth dies, he dies a martyr.” 

Miſs Woodley cried with fervour,“ Hea- 
ven forbid! ? 

Miſs Fenton cried, © Dear me!“ 

While Miſs Milner, without uttering one 
word, funk ſpeechleſs on the floor. 

They lifted her up and brought her to- 
the door which entered the garden. She 
ſoon recovered; for the tumult of her 
mind would not ſuffer her to remain inac- 
tive, and ſhe was rouzed, in ſpite of her 
weakneſs, to endeavour to ward off the 
preſent diſaſter, In vain, however, ſhe 
icd to walk to Dorriforth's apartment— 

in 
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in the trial ſhe ſunk as before, and was ta- 
ken to a ſettee, while Miſs Woodley was 
diſpatched to bring her guardian to her. 

Informed of the cauſe of her ſwoonings, 
he followed Miſs Woodley with a tender 
anxiety for her health, and with grief and 
confuſion that he had ſo careleſsly endan- 
gered it.— On his entering the room Sand- 
ford beheld the inquietude of his mind, 
and cried, * Here is your guardian,” with 
a cruel emphaſis on the word. 

He was too much engaged by the indiſ- 
poſition of his ward to reply to Sandford, 
—He placed himſelf on the ſettee by her, 
and with the utmoſt tenderneſs, reverence, 
and pity, entreated her not to be concerned 
at an accident in which he, and he only, 
had been to blame; but which he had ſtill 
no doubt would be accommodated in the 
moſt amicable manner. | 

* I have one favour to require of you, 
Mr. Dorriforth,”” ſaid ſhe, and that is 
your promiſe, your ſolemn promiſe, which 
I know is ſacred, that you will not fight 
with my Lord Frederick.” 

He heſitated. 

* Oh, madam,” cried Sandford, he 

is 
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is grown a libertine naw, and, I would not 
believe his word were he to give it you.” 

60 Then, Sir,“ returned Dorriforth an- 
grily, “ you may believe my word, for 1 
will Keep that, I have paſſed to. you.—1 
will give Lord Frederick all the reititution 
in my power,—But, my dear Miſs Milner, 
let not this alarm you; we may not find it 
convenient to meet this many a day; and 
moſt probably ſome fortunate explanation 
may yet take place, and prevent our mect- 
ing at all, If not, reckon but among the 
many duels that are fought, how few are 
fatal and even in tbat caſe, how ſmall 
would be the loſs to ſociety He was pro- 
ceeding. 

% ſhould ever deplore the loſs,“ cried 
Miſs Milner, I could not ſurvive! the 
death of either, in ſuch a cale.”* 

« For my part,” returned Dorriforth, 
& I look upon my life as much forfeited to 
his lordſhip, to whom I have given a high 
offence, as it might in other inſtances have 
been forfeited to the offended laws of the 
land. Honour is the law of the polite part 
of the land; we know it ; and when we 
tranſgreſs againſt it knowingly, we juſtly 
incur our puniſhment. However, Miſs 

. ; Milner, 
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Milner, this buſineſs is not to be ſettled 
immediately, and I have no doubt but all 
will be as you could wiſh. Do you think 
I ſhould appear thus eaſy,” added he with 
a ſmile, if I were going to be ſhot at by 
my Lord Frederick ? | 

« Very well,” cried Sandford, with a 
look that demonſtrated he knew better, 

«You will ſtay within then, all this day?“ 
ſaid Miſs Milner. a 

] am engaged out to dinner,” he re- 
plied, “ it is untucky—l am ſorry for jit— 
but PII be at home early in the evening.“ 

“ Stained with human blood,” cried 
Sandford, or yourſelf a corpſe.” 

The ladies all lifted up their hands, and 
Miſs Milner roſe from her ſeat and threw 
herſelf at her guardian's feet. 

“ You knelt to me laſt night, I now 
kneel to you,” ſhe cried ; © kneel, never 
deſiring to riſe more, if you perſiſt in your 
intention.— I am weak, I am volatile, Iam 
indiſcreet, but I have a heart from whence 
ſome impreſſions can never be eraſed,” - 
He endeavoured to raiſe her, ſhe per- 
ſiſted to kneel—and here the trouble, the 
alright, the terror ſhe endured, diſcovered 
to her for the firſt time her own ſentiments 

— which, 
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Which, till that moment, ſhe had doubt- 
ed—and ſhe continued, 

I no longer pretend to Deen d paſ- 
| fion—1 love Lord Frederick Lawnly.” 
th Her guardian ſtarted. 

Ves, to my ſhame I love him:“ 
(cried ſhe, all emotion) *I meant to have 
| ſtruggled with the weakneſs, becauſe I ſup- 
| poſed it would be diſpleaſing to you—but 
| apprehenſiop for his ſafety takes away eve- 
| ry power of reſtraint, and I beſeech you 
| to ſpare his life.“ 
| «This is exactly what I thought,” 
| cried Sandford, triumphantly. 
mn % Good heaven!” cried Miſs Wood- 
ley. 
| “ But it is very natural,” ſaid Mrs. 
F Horton. 
| “J own,” ſaid Dorriforth, (ſtruck with 
f amaze, and now taking her from his feet 
f with a force ſhe could not reſiſt) © I own, 
| Miſs Milner, I am greatly affected at this 
| contradiction in your character 

«© But did not I fay ſo?” cried Sand- 
ford, interrupting him. 
| “ However,” continued he, © you may 
| take my word, though you have deceived 
me in yours, that Lord Frederick's life is 

| ſecure, 
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ſecure.— For your ſake, I would not en- 
danger it for the univerſe. —But let this be 
a warning to you” 

He was proceeding withthe moſtpoignant 

language, and auſtere looks, when obſerving 
the ſhame, the terror, and the ſelf-reproach 
which agitated her mind, he diveſted' him- 
ſelf in- great meaſure of his auſterity, and 
ſaid, mildly, 
Leet this be a warning to you, how you | 
deal in future with friends who wiſh you 
well—you have hurried me into a miſtake 
that might have coſt me my life, or the life 
of the man you love; and thus expoſed 
you to miſery, more bitter than death.“ 

*] am not worthy your friendſhip, Mr, 
Dorriforth,“ ſaid ſhe, ſobbing with grief, 
« and from this: moment forſake me.“ 

„No, madam, not in the moment you 
firſt diſcover to me, how I can make you 
happy.“ | 

The converſation appearing now to be- 
come of that nature in which the reſt of 
the company could have no ſhare what- 
ever ; they all, except Mr. Sandford, were 
retiring ; when Miſs Milner called Miſs 
Woodley back, ſaying, © Stay you with 


me; 
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me; I was never ſo unfit to be left with. 
out your friendſhip.” 

Perhaps for the preſent you can much 
eaſter diſpenſe with mine?“ ſaid Dorriforth. 
She made no anſwer: he therefore having 
once more aſſured her Lord Frederick's life 
was ſafe, was quitting the room; when he 
recollected in what a ſtate of humiliation 
he had left her, and turning towards her 
as he opened the door, added, 

And be aſſured, madam, my eſteem 
for you ſhall be the ſame as ever.” 

- Sandford, as he followed Dorriforth, 
bowed to Miſs Milner too, and repeated the 
ſelf-ſame words“ And, madam, be aſſur- 
ed my eſteem for you, ſhall be he ſame as 


ever.” 


RR AY. 


bs i; taunting 8 from Sandford 
made little impreſſion upon Miſs Milner, 
whoſe thoughts were all fixed on a ſubject 
of much more importance than the opinion 
he entertained of her. —Shbe threw her 
arms 
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arms about Mils Woodley as ſoon as they 
were left alone, and aſked, with anxiety, 
« What ſhe thought of her behaviour!“ 
Miſs Woodley, who could not approve of 
the duplicity her friend had betrayed, ſtill 
wiſhed to reconcile her as much as poſſible 
to her own conduct, and replied, ſhe 
« highly commended the frankneſs with 
which ſhe had, at laſt, acknowledged her 
fentiments.*” 

“% Frankneſs!”” cried Miſs Milner, ſtart- 
ing. Frankneſs, my dear Miſs Wood- 
ley !—what you have juſt now heard me 
ſay, is all a falſehood.” 

% How, Miſs Milner !”? 

* Oh, my dear Miſs Woodley,” return- 
ed ſhe, ſobbing upon her boſom, © pity 
the agonies of my heart, by nature ſincere, 
when ſuch are the fatal propenfities it che- 
riſhes ; I muſt ſubmit to the groſſeſt falſe- 
hoods rather than reveal the truth.” 

„% What do you mean?“ cried Miſs 
Woodley, with the ſtrongeſt amazement 
painted on her face. 

Do you ſuppoſe I love lord Frederick!“ 
returned the other. Do you ſuppoſe I 
can love him ?—Oh fly, Mils Woodley, 

| and 
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and prevent my guardian from telling him 
ſuch an untruth.“ 

& What do you mean?“ repeated Miſs 
Woodley ; © I proteſt you frighten me:“ 
—and this inconſiſtency in the behaviour 


of Miſs Milner really appeared as if her 


ſenſes had been deranged. 

« Only fly,” reſumed ſhe, *©* and pre- 
vent the inevitable ill conſequence which 
muſt enſue from Lord Frederick's being 
told this falſehood. - It will involve us all 
in greater diſquietude than we ſuffer at pre- 
ſent.” 


Then what has influenced you, my 
dear Miſs Milner ?”” —— 


„ That which impels my every action,” 


returned ſhe; “ an unſurmountable in- 
ſtinct—a fatality, that will ever render me 


the molt miſerable of human beings; and 


yet you, even you, my dear Miſs Wood- 


ley, will not pity me.” 

Miſs Woodley preſſed her cloſe in her 
arms, and vowed, © That while ſhe was 
unhappy, from whatever cauſe, ſhe till 
would pity her.” 

Go to Mr. Dorriforth then, and pre- 
vent him from impoſing upon Lord Frede- 
rick,” | 
« But 
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« But that impoſition is the only means 
to prevent the duel,” replied Miſs Wood- 
ley. © The moment I have told him you 
have no regard for his lordſhip, he will no 
longer refuſe to fight with him.“ 

« Then at all events I am undone, ex- 
claimed Miſs Milner, ** for the duel is hor- 
rible, even beyond every thing elſe.” 

« How ſo?” returned Miſs Woodley, 
e ſince you have declared you do not care 
for Lord Frederick.” 

“ But are you ſo blind,” returned Miſs 
Milner, with a degree of madneſs in her 
looks, to believe I do not care for Mr. 
Dorriforth ? Oh, Miſs Woodley! I love 
him with all the paſſion of a miſtreſs, and 
with all the tenderneſs of a wife.” 

Miſs Woodley at this ſentence fat down 
—it was on a chair that was cloſe to her 
her feet could not have taken her to any 
other,—She trembled—ſhe was white as 
aſhes, and deprived of ſpeech. Miſs Mil- 
ner, taking her by the hand, ſaid, 

* I know what you feel—I know what 
you think of me—and how much you hate 
and deſpiſe me. But Heaven is witneſs to 
all my ſtruggles—nor would I, even to my- 
lelf, acknowledge the ſhameleſs prepoſſeſ- 

VoL. I. IN ſion, 
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fion, till forced by a ſenſe of his dan- 
ger“ I 
« Silence,” cried Miſs Woodley, ſtruck 
with horror. 

And even now,“ reſumed Miſs Mil. 
ner, have I not concealed it from all but 
you, by plunging myſelf into a new diffi- 
culty, from whence I know not how Ifhall 
be extricated ? And do I entertain a hope? 
No, Miſs Woodley, nor ever will.— But 
ſuffer me to own my folly to you—to en- 
treat your ſoothing friendſhip to free me 
from my weakneſs.— And, oh! give me 
your. friendly advice to deliver me from the 
dificulties which ſurround me.“ 

Miſs Woodley was {till pale, and till 
ſilent. 

Education is called ſecond nature; in 
the ſtri& (but not enlarged) education of 
Miſs Woodley, it was more powerful than 
the firſt—and the violation of oaths, per- 
ſons, or things conſecrated to Heaven, 
was, in her opinion, if not in the moſt 
enormous, the molt horrid among the ca- 
talogue of crimes. 

Miſs Milner had lived too long in a fa- 
mily who had imbibed thoſe opinions not 


to be convinced of their exiſtence; nay, 
her 
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her own reaſon told her that ſolemn vows 
of whatever kind, ought. to be binding ; 
and the more ſhe reſpected her guardian's 
underſtanding, the leſs ſhe called in queſ- 
tion his religious tenets—in eſteeming him, 
ſhe eſteemed all his notions; and among 
the reſt, even venerated thoſe of his reli- 
gion. Vet that paſſion, which had unhap- 
pily taken poſſeſſion of her whole foul, 
would not have been inſpired, had there 
not ſubſiſted an early difference, in their 
ſyſtems of divine faith—had ſhe been early 
taught what were the ſacred functions of a 
Roman eccleſiaſtic, though all her eſteem, 
all her admiration, had been attracted by 
the qualities and accompliſhments of her 
guardian; yet education would have given 
fuch a prohibition to her love, that ſhe had 
been precluded from it, as by that barrier 
which divides a fiſter from a brother, 

This, unfortunately, was not the caſe ; 
and Miſs Milner loved Dorriforth without 
one conſcious check to tell her ſhe was 
wrong, except that which convinced her, 
her love would be avoided by him, with 
deteſtation, with horror. 

Miſs Woodley, ſomething recovered 
trom her firſt ſurpriſe, and ſuffering—for 

| I never 
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never did her ſuſceptible mind ſuffer ſo ex- 
quiſitely—amidſt all the grief and abhor- 
rence ſhe felt, pity was ſtill predominant— 
and reconciled to the faults of Miſs Milner 
by her miſery, ſhe once more looked at her 
with friendſhip, and aſked, <* what ſhe 
could do, to render her leſs unhappy ?” 

% Make me forget,“ replied Miſs Mil- 
ner, © every moment of my palt life ſince 
I firſt fav you—that moment was teeming 
with a weight of cares I muſt labour un- 
der till my death.” 

And even in death,” - replied Miſs 
Woodley, do not be ſo preſumptuous as 
to hope to ſhake them off—if unt epented 
in this world 

She was proceeding—but the anxiety 
her friend endured, would not ſuffer her to 
be wholly free from the apprehenſion, that 
notwithſtanding thepoſitive aſſurance of her 
guardian, (ſhould he and Lord Frederick 
meet) the duel might ſtill take place; ſhe 
therefore rung the bell and enquired if Mr. 
Dorriforth was ſtill at home ?—the anſwer 
was—* He is rode out.” —** You remem- 
ber,” ſaid Miſs Woodley, '* he told you 
he ſhould dine out.”—This did not, how- 


ever, diſmiſs her fears, and ſhe diſpatched 
8 two 
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two ſervants different ways in purſuit of 
him, acquainting them with her ſuſpicions, 
and charging them to prevent his and Lord 
Frederick's meeting. Sandford had alſo 
taken his precautions ; but though he knew 
the time, he did not know the exact place 
of their appointment, for that, Lord Elm- 
wood had forgot to enquire. 

The exceflive alarm which Miſs Milner 
diſcovered upon this occaſion, was imputed 
by the ſervants, and others who were wit- 
neſles of it, to her affection for Lord Ed- 
ward, while none but Miſs Woodley knew, 
or had the moſt diſtant ſuſpicion of the 
real cauſe. N 

Mrs. Horton and Miſs Fenton, who were 
litting together expatiating on the duplicity 
of their own ſex in the inſtance juſt before 
them, had, notwithſtanding the intereſt of 
the diſcourſe, a longing deſire to break it 
off; for they were impatient to ſee this 
poor frail being whom they were loading 
with their innocent—as it was among 
iriends—calumny. They longed to ſee if 
the would have the confidence to look them 
in the face: they, to whom ſhe had ſo of- 
ten proteſted, ſhe bad not the ſmalleſt at- 
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tachment to Lord Frederick but from mo- 
tives of vanity, 

Theſe ladies heard with much ſatisfaction 
dinner was ſerved, but met Miſs Milner 
at table with a leſs degree of pleaſure than 
they expected; for her mind was ſo totally 
abſtracted from them, they could not diſ- 
cern a ſingle blyſh, or confuſed glance, 
which their preſence occaſioned. No, Miſs 
Milner had before them divulged nothing 
of which ſhe was aſhamed, ſhe only was 
aſhamed what ſhe had faid was not truth. 
In the boſom of Miſs Woodley alone was 
that ſecret entruſted which could call a 
bluſh into her face, and before her ſhe did 
feel confuſion—before the gentle friend, 
to whom ſhe had till this time communi- 
cated all her faults without embarraſſinent, 
ſhe now caſt down her eyes in ſhame, and 
ſcarce durſt lift them up to meet her's. 

At table there was little talking, and leſs 
eating ; Miſs Milner did not attempt to 
eat; Miſs Woodley endeavoured, but could 
not. 

Soon after the dinner was removed, Lord 
Elmwood entered ; and that gallant noble- 
man declared Mr. Sandford had uſed 
him ill in not permitting him to accompa- 

ny 
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ny his relation; for he feared Dorriforth 
would now throw himſelf upon the ſword 
of Lord Frederick without a friend by to 
defend him.” —A rebuke from the eye of 
Miſs Woodley, which from this day for- 
ward had a command over Miſs Milner, 
reſtrained her from expreſling the affright 
the ſuffered from this ſuppoſition of his 
lordſhip's. Miſs Fenton replied, © As to 
that, my lord, I fee no reaſon why Mr. 
Dorriforth and Lord Frederick ſhould not 
now be friends.—“ Certainly,” ſaid Mrs. 
Horton, © for as ſoon as my Lord Frede- 
rick is made acquainted with Miſs Milner's 
confeſſion, all differences muſt be recon- 
ciled.” —** What confeſhon ?” aſked his 
lordſhip. 

Miſs Milner, to avoid hearing a repeti- 
tion of that which gave her pain but to 
think of, aroſe in order to retire into her 
own apartment, but was obliged to ſit down 
again—and received the aſſiſtance of her 
friend and Lord Elmwood to lead her into 
her dreſſing- room. Reclined upon a ſofa 
there, a ſilence enſued between her and 
Miſs Woodley for near half an hour; and 
when the converſation began, the name of 


Dorriforth was never uttered—they were 
1 both, 


U 
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both grown cool and conſiderate ſince tlie 
diſcovery, and both were equally aſhamed 
and fearful of naming him. | 

The vanity of the world, the folly of 
riches, the pleaſures of retirement, and 
fuch topics, engaged their diſcourſe, but 
not their thoughts, for near two hours ; 
and the firſt time the- word Dorriforth was 
ſpoken, a ſervant with alacrity opened the 
dreſſing room door, without previouſly 
rapping, and cried, * Mr. Dorriforth, 
madam.” 

Dorriforth immediately came in, and 
went eagerly to Miſs Milner, —Miſs Wood- 
ley beheld the glow of joy, and guilt upon 
her face, and did not riſe to give him 
her ſeat, as was her cuſtom, if he came 
with intelligence to his ward, and ſhe was 
ſitting next her—he therefore ſtood while 
he repeated all that had happened in his 
interview with Lord Frederick. 


But with her gladneſs to ſee her guar- 
dian ſafe, Miſs Milner had forgot to en- 


quire for the ſafety of his lordſhip ; the 


man whom ſhe. had pretended to love ſo 


paſſionately—even a ſmile of rapture was 
upon her face, though Dorriforth might be 
returned from putting him to death. This 
incongruity 
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incongruity of behaviour Miſs Woodley 
ſaw, and was confounded—but Dorriforth, 
in whoſe thoughts a ſuſpicion either of her 
love to him, or want of love for Lord 
Frederick, had not the ſmalleſt place, eaſily 
reconciled this inconſiſtency, and ſaid, 

« You ſee by my countenance all is well, 
and therefore you ſmile on me before I tell 
you what has paſſed.“ 

This brought her to the recollection of 
her conduct, and now with a countenance 
conſtrained to ſome ſhow of gravity, ſhe 
tried to expreſs alarm ſhe did not feel, 

% Nay, I have the pleaſure to aſſure you 
Lord Frederick is ſafe,” reſumed Dorri- 
forth, “ and the diſgrace of his blow 
waſhed entirely away, by a few drops of 
blood from this arm,” and he laid his hand 
upon his left arm, which reſted in his waiſt- 
coat as a ſling. 

She caſt her eyes there, and ſeeing where 
the ball had entered the coat fleeve, ſhe 
gave an involuntary ſcream, and ſunk on 
the ſide of the ſopha. Inſtead of that ten- 
der ſympathy with which Miſs Woodley 
uſed to attend her upon the ſlighteſt illneſs 
or affliction, ſhe now addreſſed her in a 
ſharp tone, and cried, © Mi's Milner, you 

F 5 have 
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have heard Lord Frederick is ſafe, you 
have then nothing to alarm you.” —Nor 
did ſhe run to offer a ſmelling bottle, or to 
raiſe her head. Her guardian ſeeing her 
near fainting, and without this aſſiſtance 
from her friend, was going himfelf to give 
it; but on this, Miſs Woodley interfered, 
and having taken her head upon her arm, 
aſſured him, It was a trifling weakneſs 
to which Miſs Milner was accuſtomed, and 
that ſhe would ring for her woman, who 
knew how to relieve her inſtantly with a 
few drops.” —Satisfied with this, Dorri- 


forth left the room; and a ſurgeon being 


arrived to dreſs his wound, he retired into 
his own chamber. 


THAPTEAR AN 


Tw power delegated to the keeper of 
our ſecrets, Miſs Woodley was the laſt per- 
ſon on earth to abuſe—but ſhe was alſo the 
laſt, who, by her complacency, would par- 
ticipate in the guilt of her friend—and 


there was no guilt, except that of murder, 


which 
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which ſhe thought equal to the crime in 
queſtion, provided it was ever perpetrated, 
— Adultery, her reaſon would perhaps have 
informed her, was a more pernicious evil 
to ſociety ; but to a religious mind, what 
ſounds ſo terrible as facrilege ? Of vous 
made to God or to man, the former muſt 
weigh the heavier.— Moreover, the dread- 
ful ſin of infidelity in the marriage ſtate, 
is much ſoftened to a common underſtand- 
ing, by the frequency of the crime; where- 
as, of vows broken by a devotee ſhe had 
ſcarce heard of any; or if any, they were 
generally followed by ſuch examples of di- 
vine vengeance, ſuch miraculous punith- 
ments. in this world, (as well as eternal 
puniſhment in the other) that ſerved to ex- 
aggerate their wickednels. 

She, who could, and did pardon Mis. 
Milner, was the perſon who ſaw her paſſion 
in the ſevereſt light, and reſolved to take 
every method, however harſh, to-root it 
from her heart—nor did ſhe fear ſucceſs, 
reſting on the certain aſſurance, that how - 
ever deep her love was fixed, it would ne- 
ver be returned. Yet this confidence did 
not prevent her taking every precaution, 
leſt Dorriforth ſhould come to the know- 


ledge 
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ledge of 1t—ſhe would not have his com- 


poſed mind diſturbed with ſuch a thought 
—his ſteadfaſt principles ſo much as ſhook Mil 
by the imagination—nor overwhelm hin | | 
with thoſe ſelf. reproaches which his fatal 
attraction, unpremeditated as it was, would Mi 
ſtill have drawn upon him. 5 ? 
With this plan of concealment, in which 
the natural modeſty of Miſs Milner ac- A 


quieſced, there was but one effort to make 
which that young lady was not prepared 
for; and that was an entire ſeparation from 
her guardian.—She had, from the firſt, 
cheriſhed her paſſion without the moſt diſ- 
tant proſpect of a return ſhe was prepared 
to ſee Dorriforth without ever ſeeing him 
nearer to her than her guardian and friend, 
but not to ſee him at all—for that, ſhe was 
not prepared. 

But Miſs Woodley reflected upon the in- 
evitable neceſſity of this ſtep before ſhe made 
the propoſal, and then made it with a firm- 
neſs that might have done honour to the 
inflexibility of Dorriforth himſelf. 

During the few days that intervened be- 
tween her open confeſſion of love for Lord 
Frederick, and this propoſal, the moſt in- 

8 incoherence 3 to the whole 


family, 
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family, in the character of Miſs Milner— 
and in order to evade a marriage with his 
lordſhip, and to conceal, at the ſame time, 
the ſhameful propenſity which lurked in her 
breaſt, ſhe was once, even on the point of 
declaring a paſſion for Sir Edward Aſhton. 

In-the duel which had taken place be- 
tween Lord Frederick and Dorriforth, the 
latter had received his antagoniſt's fire, but 
poſitively refuſed to return it; by which 
he had kept his promiſe not to endanger 
his-lordſhip's life, and had reconciled Sand- 
ford, 1n great meaſure, to his behaviour— 
and Sandford now (his reſolution once 
broken) no longer refuſed entering Miſs 
Milner's houſe, but came every time it was 
convenient, though he yet avoided its miſ- 
treſs as much as poſſible; or ſhowed by 
every word and look, when ſhe was preſent, 
that ſhe was ſtill leſs in his favour than ſhe 
had ever been. 

He viſited Dorriforth on the evening af- 
ter his engagement with Lord Frederick, 
and again the' next morning breakfaſted 
with him in his own chamber; nor did 
Miſs Milner ſee her guardian ſince his firſt 
return from that engagement till the fol. 


lowing noon. She enquired, however, of 
the 
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the ſervant how his maſter did, and was 
rejoiced to hear his wound was but very 
ſlight—yet this enquiry the durſt not make 
before Miſs Woodley, but waited till ſhe 
was abſent. | 

When Dorriforth made his appearance 
the next day, it was evident he had thrown 
from his heart a load of cares; and though 
they had left a languor upon his face, there 
was content in his voice, his manners, in 
his every word and action.—Far from 
ſeeming to retain any reſentment towards 
his ward, ſor the trouble and danger into 5 
which her imprudence had led him, 
he appeared rather to pity her weakneſs, | # 
and to wiſh to ſooth the perturbation which 
the recollection of her own conduct had 
obviouſly raiſed in her mind—His endea- 
vours were moſt ſucceſs ful ſhe was ſoothed 
every time he ſpoke to her; and had not 
the watchful eye of Miſs Woodley ſtood 
guard over her inclinations, ſhe had plainly 
evinced, ſhe was enraptured with the joy 
of ſeeing him again himſelf, after the dan- 
ger to which he had been expoſed. 

Theſe emotions, . which ſhe laboured ro 
ſubdue, paſſed, however, the bounds of 
her ineffectual refiſtance ; when, at the time 
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of retiring after dinner, he ſaid to her in 
a low voice, but ſuch as it was meant the 
company ſhould hear, Do me the favour, 
Miſs Milner, to call at my ſtudy fome- 
time in the evening 3 ; I have to ſpeak to 
you upon buſineſs.” 

She anſwered, I ö will, Sir.” And her 
eyes ſwam with delight in expeQation of 
the interview- 

Let not the reader, nevertheleſs, imagine, 
there was in that ardent expectation, one 
idea which the moſt ſpotleſs mind, in 
love, might not have indulged without re- 
proach, —Sincere love, (at leaſt among the 
delicate of the female ſex) is often grati- 
fied by that degree of enjoyment, or ra» 
ther forbearance, which would be torture 
in the purſuit of any other paſſion—real, 
delicate, and reſtrained love, like that of 
Miſs Milner's, was indulged in the fight 
of the object only; and having bounded 
her wiſhes-by her hopes, the height of her 
happineſs was limited to a converſation in 
which no other but themſelves partook a 
part. 

Miſs Woodley was one who heard the 
appointment, but the only one who con- 


ceived with what ſenſation it was received. 
: While 
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While the ladies remained in the ſame 
room with Dorriforth, Miſs Milner thought 
of little, except of him—as ſoon as they 
withdrew into another apartment, ſhe re- 
membered Miſs Woodley, and turning her 
head ſuddenly, ſaw Miſs Woodley's face 
imprinted with ſuſpicion and diſpleaſure — 
this at firſt was painful to her—but recol- 
lecting that in a couple of hours time ſhe 
was to meet her guardian alone—ſpeak to 
him, and hear him ſpeak to herſelf only— 
every other thought was abſorbed in that 
one, and ſhe conſidered with indifference, 
the uneaſineſs, or the anger of her friend. 

Miſs Milner, to do juſtice to her heart, 
did not wiſh to beguile Dorriforth into 
the ſnares of love.—Could any ſupernatu- 
ral power have endowed her with the 
means, and at the fame time ſhewn to her 
the ills that muſt ariſe from fuch an effect 
of her charms, ſhe had aſſuredly enough 
of virtue to have declined the conqueſt ; 
but without enquiring of herſelf what ſhe 
propoſed? She never ſaw-him without pre- 
viouſly endeavouring to look more attrac- 
tive than ſhe would have deſired, in any 
other company.—And now, without liſten- 
ing to the thouſand exhortations that were 
ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking in every feature of Miſs Woodley's 
face, ſhe flew to a looking-glaſs, to adjuſt 
her dreſs in a manner that the thought moſt 
enchanting. T2 

Time ſtole away, and the time to go to 
her guardian arrived. In his preſence, un- 
ſupported by the preſence of a third per- 
ſon, every grace ſhe had practiſed, every 
look ſhe had borrowed to ſet off her charms 
were annihilated, and ſhe became a native 
beauty, with the artleſs arguments of rea- 
ſon, only for her aid. —Awed thus, by his 
power, from every thing but what ſhe really 
was, ſhe never was perhaps half ſo be- 
witching as in thoſe timid, reſpectful, and 
embarraſſed moments ſhe pafled alone with 
him,—He caught at thoſe times her reſpect, 
her diffidence, nay, even her embarrafl- 
ment ; and never would one word of an- 
ger paſs on either fide, 
On the preſent occaſion, he firſt ex- 
preſſed the higheſt ſatisfaction that ſhe had, 
at length, revealed to him the ſtate of her 
mind, 

And taking every thing into conſider- 
ation, Miſs Milner,” added he, I rejoice 
that your ſentiments happen to be ſuch as 


you have owned—for although my Lord 


Frederick 


—_ — —— — 
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Frederick is not the very man I could have 
wiſhed for your perfect happineſs, yet in 
the ſtate of human perfection and human 
happineſs, you might have fixed your af- 
fections with much leſs propriety ; and yet, 
where my unwillingneſs to thwart your in- 
elinations, might not have permitted me 
to contend with them.” 

Not a word of reply did this demand, 
or if it had, not a word could ſhe have 
given. 

4 And now, madam, the reaſon of my 
deſire to ſpeak with you—is to know from 
yourſelf, the means you think moſt proper 
to purſue, in order to acquaint his lordſhip, 
that notwithſtanding this late repulſe, there 
are hopes of your partialiry in his favour.“ 

„ Defer the explanation,“ returned 
ſhe, eagerly. | 

] beg your pardon, Miſs Milner, that 
cannot be—beſides, how can you indulge 
a diſpoſition thus unpitying?—even ſo ar- 


dently did I deſire to render his lordſhip 


happy, though he came armed againſt my 
life, that had I not reflected, previous to 
our engagement it would appear like fear, 
and the means. of bartering for his for- 
giveneſs ; I ſhould have revealed your ſen- 

timents 
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timents the moment I had ſeen him.— 
When the engagement was over, 1 was 
too impatient to acquaint you of his ſafety, 
to think then on gratifying him. And in- 
deed, the delicacy of the declaration, af- 
ter the many denials you have no doubt 
given him, ſhould be conſidered—T there- 
fore entreat your approbation of the man- 
ner in which it ſhall be made.” 

«© Mr. Dorriforth, can you allow no- 
thing to the moments of ſurprize ? and that 
pity, which the fate impending inſpired ; 
and which might urge me to expreſs my- 
ſelf of Lord Frederick, in a manner my 
cooler thoughts will not warrant ?” 

* There was nothing in your expreſſi- 
ons, my dear Miſs Milner, the leaſt equi- 
vocal—if you were off your guard, when 
you pleaded for Lord Frederick, as I be- 
lieve you were, you ſaid more ſincerely 
what you thought; and no diſcreet, or ra- 
ther indifcreet retractions, can make me 
change my opinion.“ 

J am very ſorry,“ ſhe replied, con- 
fuſed, and trembling. 

„Why ſorry? Come, give me commil- 
ſion to reveal thefe ſentiments.—Pll not be 
too hard upon you—a hint from me to his 

lordſhip 
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Tordſhip will do—hope, is ever apt to in- 
terpret the ſlighteſt words to its own uſe, 
and a lover's hope, is, beyond all others, 
ſanguine.“ 

I never gave Lord Fredederick hope.“ 

« But did you ever plunge him into 
deſpair?ꝰ Fr Het 

His purſuit ſays I never have, but he 
has no other proof,” f 

However light and frivolous you have 
been upon frivolous ſubjects, yet I muſt 
own, Miſs Milner, I expected, that when 
a caſe of this importance came ſeriouſly 
before you, you would have diſcovered a 
proper ſtability in your behaviour.“ 

„I do, Sir; and it was only while I 
was affected with a weakneſs, which aroſe 
from accident, that I have ever ſhown an 
inconſiſtence.“ 

* You then ſtill aſſert you have no af- 
fection for my Lord Frederick?“ 

6 Not ſufficient to become his wife.“ 

% You are alarmed at marriage, and J 
do not wonder you ſhould be ſo; it ſhews 
a prudent foreſight that does you honour 
— but, my dear, are there no dangers in 
a ſingle ſtate ?—if I may judge, Miſs Mil- 
ner, there are many more to a young lady 


of 
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pliſhments, than were you 


your protection ſufficient.” 

«© But that protection was rather to di- 
rect your choice, than to be the cauſe of 
your not chooſing at all.— Give me leave 
to point out an obſervation which, perhaps, 
I have too frequently done before, but up- 
on this occaſion I muſt intrude it once 
again—Miſs Fenton is its object—her for- 
tune is inferior to your's, her perſonal at- 
tractions leſs. 

Here the ſtrong glow of joy, and of gra- 
titude, for an opinion ſo negligently, and 
yet ſo ſincerely expreſſed, flew to Miſs 
Milner's face, neck, and even to her hands 
and fingers; the blood mounted to every 
part of her ſkin that was viſible, for not a 
fibre but felt the ſecret tranſport, that Dor- 
riforth thought her more beautiful than the 
beautiful Miſs Fenton. 

If he obſerved her bluſhes, he was un- 
ſuſpicious of the cauſe, and went on. 

There is, beſides, in the temper. of 
Miſs Fenton; a ſedateneſs that might with 
leſs hazard ſecure her ſafety in an unmar- 
ried life; and yet ſhe very properly thinks 

it 
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it her duty, as ſhe does not mean to ſeclude 
herſelf by any vows to the contrary, to be- 


come a wife—and in obedience to the 
. counſel of her friends, will be married 


within a few weeks.“ 

« Miſs Fenton may marry from obedi- 
ence, I never will.” 

* You mean to ſay, Love ſhall alone in- 
duce you ? 

4 do.“ 


If, madam, you would point out a 


fubject upon which I am the leaſt able to 


ſpeak, and on which my ſentiments, ſuch 
as they are, are formed alone from theory 
(and even there inſtructed but with cau- 
tion) it is the ſubje& of love.—And yet, 
Miſs Milner, even that little I know, tells 
me, without a doubt, that what you ſaid 
to me yeſterday, pleading for Lord Frede- 
rick's life, was the reſult of the moſt vio- 
lent and tender love.” | 

The little you know then, Mr. Dorri- 
forth, has deceived you; had you known 
more, you would have judged otherwiſe.” 

& ſubmit to the merit of your reply; 
but without allowing me a judge at all, I 
will appeal to thoſe who were preſent with 
me.” 


« Are 
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&, Are Mrs. Horton and Mr. Sandford 
to be the connoiſſeurs ?”? 

«© No; Ill appeal to Miſs Fenton and 
Miſs Woodley,” 

« And yet, I believe,” replied the with 
a ſmile, © I believe, am} muſt only be 
the judge even there.” 

«© Then from all you have faid, madam, 
on this occaſion, I am to conclude you ſtill 
refuſe to marry Lord Frederick?“ 

% Ton are?” «: 

And you ſubmit never to ſee him 
again?“ 

6: a0 

*All you then ſaid to me, yeſterday, 
was falſe ? 

0 1 not miſtreſs of mn! at the 
time.“ 

Therefore it was truth —for ſhame, 
for ſhame!” ; 

At that moment the door opened, and 


Mr. Sandford walked in—he ſtarted back 


on leeing Miſs Milner, and was going away 
again; but Dorritorth called to him to ſtays 

and ſaid with warmth, 
< Tell me, Mr. Sandford, by what pow- 
er, by what perſuaſion, I can prevail upon 
this 
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this lady to confide in me as her friend; 
to lay her heart open, -and credit mine 
when I declare to her, I have no view in 
all the advice I give, but her immediate 
welfare?“ | 

« Mr. Dorriforth, you know my opi- 
nion of the lady,“ replied, Sandford, “ it 
has been formed ever ſince my firſt ac- 
quaintance with her, and it ſtill remains 
the ſame.” 

«© But inſtruct me how I am to inſpire 
her with confidence;” returned Dorriforth, 
&« how J am to impreſs her with that which 
is for her advantage?“ 

« You can work no miracles,“ replied 
Sandford, © you are not holy enough.” 

“ And. yet, Miſs Milner,” anſwered 
Dorriforth, © appears to be acquainted 
with that myſtery; for what but the force 
of a miracle, can induce her to contradict, 
to-day, what before you, and ſeveral other 
witneſſes, ſhe poſitively acknowledged yeſ- 
terday ?” 

„Do you call that mairacnibus. 7” cried 
Sandford ; © the miracles had been if ſhe 
had not done ſo—for did ſhe not yeſterday 
contradi& what ſhe acknowledged the day 

| before ?— 
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before ?—and will ſhe not, to-morrow, diſ- 
avow what ſhe ſays to-day ?”? 

“J wiſh ſhe may,” replied Dorriforth, 
mildly, for he beheld the tears flowing 
down her face at the rough and ſevere man- 
ner in which Sandford had ſpoken, and 
began to feel for her uneaſineſs, 

] beg pardon,” cried Sandford, “ for 
ſpeaking ſo rudely to the miſtreſs of the 
houſe—I have no buſineſs here, I know; 
but where you are, Mr. Dorriforth, unleſs 
I am turned out, I ſhall ever think it my 
duty to come.“ 

Miſs Milner courteſied, as much as to 
ſay he was welcome to come.—He conti- 
nued, 

* I was to blame, that on a nice puncti- 
io, I left you ſo long without my viſits, 
and without my counſel ; in the time, you 
have run the hazard of being murdered, 
and what is worſe, of being excommuni- 
cated ; for had you been ſo rath as to have 
returned your opponent's fire, not all my 
intereſt at Rome would have obtained re- 
miſſion of the puniſhment.” 

Miſs Milner, through all her tears, 1 
not now reſtrain her laughter on which mad 


reſumed ; 
Vou. I. G &© And 
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And here do I venture like a miſſion- 
ary among ſavages—but if I can only ſave 
you from the ſcalping knives of ſome of 
them ; from the miſeries which that lady 
is preparing for you, I am rewarded.” 

Sandford ſpoke this with great fervour, 


and the crime of her love never appeared 


to Miſs Milner in ſo tremendous a point of 
view as thus, unknowingly alluded to by 
him. | 

* The miſeries that lady is preparing for 

you,” hung upon her ears like the notes of 
a raven, and equally ominous.—The words 
% murder” and © excommunication”” he had 
likewiſe uttered ; all the fatal effects of ſa- 
crilegious love.——Frightful ſuperſtitions 
ſtruck to her heart, and ſhe could ſcarcely 
prevent falling down under their oppreſ- 
ſion. 
Dorriforth beheld the difficulty ſhe had 
in ſuſtaining herſelf, and went with the ut- 
moſt tenderneſs and ſupported her; ſay- 
ing, © I beg your pardon—T invited you 
hither with a far different view than your 
uneaſineſs.“ 

Bandford | 1 was beginning to Penk. 
« Hold, Mr. Sandford,“ reſumed he, 
9 the lady is under my protection, and I 

| know 
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know not whether it is not neceſſary you 
ſhould apologize to her, and to me, for 
what you have already ſaid.” 

Tou aſked my opinion, or I had not 
giren it you—would you have me, like 
her, ſpeak what I do not think?“ | 

* Say no more, Mr. Sandford,“ cried 
Dorriforth—and leading her kindly to the 
door, as if to defend her from his malice, 
told her,“ he would take another oppor- 
tunity to renew the ſubject. — 


CHAPTER XVI. 


W HEN Dorriforth was alone with 
Sandford, he explained to him what 
before, he had only hinted; and this learn- 
ed jeſuit frankly confeſſed, That the 
mind of a woman was far above, or rather 
beneath, his comprehenſion.“ It was 
ſo, indeed for with all his penetration, 
and he had a great deal, he had not yet pe- 
netrated into the receſſes o Miſs Milner's 
heart. 


G 2 . Miſs 
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Miſs Woodley, to whom ſhe repeated 
all that had paſſed between herſelf, her 
guardian, and Sandford, took this moment, 
during the alarm and agitation of her ſpi- 
rits, to alarm them ſtill more by her pro- 
phetic inſinuations; and at length repre- 
ſented to her here, for the firſt time, the 
neceſlity, ** that Mr. Dorriforth and ſhe 
ſhould remain no longer under the ſame 
roof,” This was like the ſtroke of ſud- 
den death to Miſs Milner, and clinging to 
life, ſhe endeavoured to avert the blow by 
prayers, and by promiſes—her friend loved 
her too ſincerely, however, to be prevailed 
upon. 

« But in what manner can I bring about 
the ſeparation ?”” cried ſhe, © for till I 
marry we are obliged, by my father's re- 
queſt, to live in the ſame houſe.” g 

« Miſs Milner,” anſwered Miſs Wood - 
ley, * much as I reſpe& the will of a dy- 
ing man, I regard your and Mr. Dorri- 
forth's preſent and eternal happineſs much 
more; and it is my reſolution you ſhall 


part—if you will not contrive the means, 
that duty falls on me, and without any in- 


vention, I ſee the meaſure at once.“ 
« What 
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« What is it?” cried - Miſs Milner, 
eagerly. 

To go and reveal to Mr. Dorriforth, 
without heſitation, the real ſtate of your 
heart; which your preſent inconſiſtent con- 
duct will but too readily confirm.” 

„ You would not plunge me into fo 
much ſhame, into ſo much anguiſh!” cried 
ſhe, diſtractedly. 

% No,” replied: Miſs Woodley, © not 
for the world, provided: you. will ſeparate 
from him, by any method of your own— 
but that you hall ſeparate is my determi- 
nation; and in ſpite of all your ſufferings, 
this ſhall be the mam, unleſs you inſtantly 
agree to ſome other.“ 

“Good Heaven, Miſs nn is _ 
your friendſhip ?” 

* Yes—and the trueſt friendſhip I have 
to beſtow, — think what a taſk I undertake 
for your ſake and his, when I condemn 
. myſelf to explain to him your weakneſs— 
what aſtoniſhment! what confuſion! what 
remorſe, do I foreſee painted upon his face! 
I hear him call you by the harſheſt names, 
and behold him fly from your ſight for 
ever, as an object of his deteſtation.“ 
G 3 & Oh. 
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* Oh ſpare the dreadful picture.—Fly 
from my ſight for ever—deteſt my name. 
Oh! my dear Miſs Woodley, let his friend- 
{zip for me but {till remain, and I will 
conſent to do any thing.-You may com- 
mand mel will go away from him directly 
but let us part in friendſhip Oh! with- 
out the friendſhip of Mr. Dorriforth, lite 
would be a heavy burthen indeed.” 

Miſs Woodley immediately began to 
plan ſchemes for their ſeparation ; and with 
all her invention alive on the ſubject, this 
was the only probable one ſhe could form. 

Miſs Milner was to write to her diſtant 
relation at Bath, complaining of the melan- 
choly of a country life, which ſhe was to 
ſay her guardian impoſed upon her, and 
entreat the lady to ſend a preſſing invita- 
tion for her to paſs a month or two with 
ber; this invitation was to be ſhewn to Dor. 
riforth for his approbation, and both Miſs 
Woodley and Miſs Milner were to enforce 
it, by expreſſing their earneſt. wiſhes, for 
his conſent. This plan properly regulated, 
the neceſſary letter was ſent by Miſs Milner 


to Bath, and Miſs Woodley waited with 


patience, but with a watchful guard upon 
the 
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the conduct of her friend till the anſwer ar- 
rived, 

During this interim a inoſt tender and 
complaining epiſtle from Lord Frederick 
was delivered to Miſs Milner ; to which, as 
he received no anſwer, his lordſhip pre- 
vailed upon his uncle, with whom he re- 
ſided, to wait upon her, and obtain her 
verbal reply ; for he {till flattered himſelf, 
fear of her guardian's anger, or perhaps 
his interception of the letter he had ſent, 
was the cauſe of her ſeeming contempt. 

'The old gentleman was introduced to 
Miſs: Milner, and after to Mr. Dorriforth, 
but received from each an anſwer ſo expli- 
cit, that left his nephew no longer in doubt 
but all farther purſuit was vain, 

Sir Edward Aſhton about this time alſo, 
ſubmitted to a formal diſmiſſion, and had 
the mortification to reflect, he was beſtow- 
ing upon the object of his affections the 
tendereſt proof of his regard, by abſent- 
ing himſelf wholly from her ſociety. 

Upon this ſerious and certain concluſion 
to the hopes of Lord Frederick, Dorriforth 
was more aſtoniſhed than he had ever yet 
been at the conduct of bis ward —he had 
once thought her behaviour, in reſpect to 

G 4 his 
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his lordſhip, was ambiguous, but ſince her 
confeſhon of a paſſion for him, he had no 
doubt in the end, ſhe would become his 
wife, —He lamented to find himſelf mif- 
taken, and now thought it proper to give 
fome important marks of his condemnation 
of her pernicious caprice ; and not merely 
in words, but by the general tenour of his 
behaviour. He eonſequently became much 
more reſerved, and more auſtere than he 
had been, fince his firſt acquaintance with 
her; for his manners, not from deſign, but 
unknowingly, were ſoftened ſince his guar- 
dianſhip, by that tender reſpect he had ne- 
ver ceaſed to pay to the object of his pro- 
tection. 

Notwithſtanding this ſeverity he aſſumed, 
his ward in the proſpect of parting from 
him grew melancholy ; Mifs Woodley's 
love to her friend rendered her little other- 
wiſe; and Dorriforth's peculiar gravity, 
oftentimes rigour, could not but make the 
whole party much leſs cheerful than they 
had been. Lord Elmwood too was lying 
dangerouſly ill of a fever; Miſs Fenton of 
courſe was as much in ſorrow as her nature 
would ſuffer her to be, and both Sandford 

and 
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and Dorriforth, in extreme concern on his 


3B t1ordſhip's account. 

1 In this ſtate of affairs, the letter of invi- 
ö b tation arrives from Lady Luneham at Bath: 
9 it was ſhown to Dorriforth ; and to prove 


to his ward he is ſo much offended, as no 
longer to feel that exceſſive intereſt in her 
4 concerns he once did, he gives his opinion 
| on the ſubje& with indiffterence—he deſires 
6 Miſs Milner will do as ſhe herſelf thinks 
proper.”— Miſs Woodley inſtantly accepts 
this permiſhon, writes back, and appoints 
the day her friend means to ſet off for 

the viſit, 
She 1s wounded to the heart by the cold 


dares not take one method to retrieve his- 
opinion.— Alone, and to Miſs Woodley ſhe 


Lord Frederick from that part of the coun- 
try is not the cauſe, 

When the day on which ſhe was to ſet 
off for Bath, was within two days diſtance 
only, the behaviour of Dorriforth took, 
by degrees, its uſual form; if not a greater 
ſhare of polite and tender attention than 
ever.—lt was the firſt time he had parted 

G5 from 


and unkind manners of her guardian, but 


ſighs and weeps ; he diſcovers her ſorrow, . 
and is doubtful whether the departure of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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from Miſs Milner ſince he became her 
guardian, and he felt, upon the occaſion, a 
reluctance.— He had been angry with her, 
he had ſhewn her he was fo, and he now 
began to wiſh he had not.—She is not hap- 
Py, (he conſidered within himſelf) every 
word and action declares ſhe is not, and I 
ma; have been too ſevere, and added to 
her unneafineſs. —** At leaſt we will part 
on good terms.“ Said he, Indeed my 
regard for her is ſuch, I cannot part other- 
wiſe.“ 

She ſoon diſcerned his returning kind- 
nefs, and it was a gentle tie that would 
have faſtened her to the ſpot where ſhe 
was, but for the firm reſiſtance of Miſs 
Woodley. 

„ What will a few months abſence ef- 
fe@?** cried the, pleading her cauſe ; at 
the end of a few months at fartheſt, he will 
expect me back, and where will be the me- 
Tit in this ſhort ſeparation ??? * 

4 In that time,“ replied Miſs Woodley, 
& we may find ſome method to make it ſtill 
longer.” To this the liſtened with a kind 
of deſpair, but uttered ſne was reſign- 
ed; and accordingly prepared for her 


departure. 
Dorriforth 
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Dorriforth was all anxiety that every cir- 
cumſtance of her journey fhould be com- 
modious; he was eager ſhe ſhould be hap- 
py, and he was eager ſhe ſhould fee he en- 


tirely forgave her.—He would have gone 


part of the way with her, but for the ex- 
treme ilineſs of Lord Elmwood, in whoſe 
chamber he paſſed the chief of the day, 
and ſlept in Elmwood Houſe every night, 

On the morning of her journey, when 
Dorriforth gave his hand and conducted 
Miſs Milner to the carriage, all the way he 
led her ſhe could not reſtram a flood of 
tears; which encreaſed, as he parted from 
her, to eonvulſive ſobs.—He was affected; 
and notwithſtanding he had previouſly bid 
her farewell, he drew her gently on one 
fide and ſaid, with his eyes moiſtened from 
regard of the moſt laudable nature; 

« My dear Miſs Milner, we part friends? 
Il hope we do ?—on my ſide, depend up- 
on it, I regret nothing ſo much at this ſhort 
ſeparation, as having ever given you a mo- 
ment's pain.“ 

] believe ſo,” was all ſhe could ſay; 
for ſhe haſtened to break from him, leſt 
his diſcerning eye ſhould diſcover the cauſe. 
of the weakneſs which thus overcame her, 

—But 
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But her apprehenſions were groundleſs ; 
the rectitude of his own heart was a bar to 
the ſuſpicion of her's.—He once more 
kindly bade her adieu, and the carriage 
drove away. 

Miſs Fenton and Mifs Woodley accom- 
panied Miſs Milner part of the journey, 
about thirty miles, where they were met 
by Sir Harry and Lady Luneham.—Here 
was a parting nearly as affecting as that 


between her and her guardian. Miſs Wood- 
ley, who for ſeveral weeks had treated her 


friend with a rigidneſs ſhe herſelf hardly 
ſuppoſed was in her nature, now bewailed 
her own ſeverity, begged her forgiveneſs, 


| promiſed to correſpond with her punQually, 
and to omit no opportunity of giving her 


every conſolation ſhort of cheriſhing her 
fatal paſſion ; but in that, and that only, 
was the heart of Miſs Milner to be con- 
ſoled. ; 
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CHAPTER. YM 


Wu EN Miſs Milner arrived at Bath, 
ſhe thought it the moſt altered place ſhe 
had ever ſeen—ſhe was miſtaken—it was 
ſhe herſelf, who was changed. 

The walks were melancholy, the com- 
pany inſipid, the ball-room fatigumg—in 
fine, ſhe had left behind all that could 
charm or pleaſe her. 

Though ſbe found herſelf far leſs hap- 
py than when ſhe was at Bath before, yet 
ſhe felt, ſhe would not, to enjoy all that 
paſt happineſs, be again reduced to the be- 
ing ſhe was at that time. Thus, does the 


lover conſider the extinction of his paſſion, 
with the ſame horror as the libertine looks 


upon annihilation ; the one would rather 
live hereafter (though in all the tortures 
with which his future ſtate is deſcribed) 
than ceaſe to exilt ; ſo there are no tortures 
a lover would not ſuffer, rather than ceaſe 

to love. | 
In the wide proſpect of melancholy be- 
fore her, Miſs Milner's fancy caught hold 
of the only comfort which preſented itſelf; 
and 
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and this, ſlender as it was, in the total 
abſence of every other, her imagination 
pictured as exceſſive. The comfort was a 
letter from Miſs Woodley—4 letter where- 
in the ſubject of her love would moſt aſ- 
ſuredly be mentioned, and in whatever 
terms, muſt ſtill be the means of delight. 

A letter arrived - ſhe devoured it with 
her eyes. — The poſt- mark on the outſide 
denoting from whence it came, the name 
of“ Milner Lodge” written on the top, 
were all ſources of pleaſure and ſhe read 
ſlowly every line it contained to proeraſti- 
nate the pleaſing expectation ſhe enjoyed, 
till ſhe ſhould arrive at the name of Dorri- 
forth. At laſt her impatient eye, caught 
the word three lines beyond the place ſhe 
was reading—irreſiſtibly, the ſkipped over 
thoſe lines, and fixed on the point to which 
ſhe was attracted. 

Miſs Woodley was cautious in her in- 
dulgence ; ſhe made the ſlighteſt mention 
of Dorriforth, ſaying only, „Ile was ex- 
tremely concerned, and even dejected, at 
the little hope there was of his couſin, Eord 
Elmwood's, recovery.“ Short and trivial 
as this paſſage was, it was ſtill more im- 
portant to Miſs Milner than any other in 

C - the 
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the letter—ſhe read it again and again, 
conſidered, and reflected upon it.— De- 
jected, thought ſhe, what does that word 
exactly mean ?—did I ever ſee Mr. Dorrt- 
forth dejected ?!—how, I wonder, does he 
look in that ſtate Thus did ſhe muſe, 
while the cauſe of his dejection, though a 
moſt ſerious one, and pathetically deſcribed 
by Miſs Woodley, ſcarce arreſted her atten - 
tion once. She run over with haſte the ac - 
count of Lord Elmwood's ſtate of health; 
the certainly pitied him while ſhe thought of 
him, but ſhe did not think of him long. 
To die was a hard fate for a young noble. 
man juſt in poſſeſſion of his immenſe for- 
tune, and on the eve of marriage with a 
beautiful young woman; but Miſs Milner 
thought Heaven might be ſtill better than 
all this, and ſhe had no doubt but his lord- 
{ſhip would go there. The forlorn ſtate of 
Miſs Fenton ought: to have been a ſubje& 
for compaſſion, but ſhe knew that lady had 
reſignation to bear any lot with patience, 
and that a trial of her fortitude might be 
more flattering to, her vanity than, to be 
Counteſs of Elmwood : ina word, ſhe ſaw 
nobody's misfortunes equal to her own, be- 

whe caule 
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cauſe ſhe ſaw no one ſo tele able to bear 
misfortune. _ 

She replied to Miſs Woodley's letter, 
and dwelt very long on that ſubject which 
Miſs Woodley had taken care to paſs over 
lightly ; this was another indulgence; and 
to hear from, and to write to her friend, 
were now the only enjoyments ſhe poſſeſſed. 
From Bath Miſs Milner paid ſeveral feſtive 
viſits with Lady Luneham—all were ahke 
tedious and melancholy, 

But her guardian wrote to her, and 
though the ſubject was ſorrowful, the let- 
ter gave her joy the ſentiments it expreſſed 
were but trite and common: place, yet ſhe 
valued them as the deareſt effuſions of 
friendſhip and affection; and, her hand 
trembled, and her heart beat with rapture 
while ſne wrote the anſwer, tho' ſhe knew 
it would not be received with one emotion, 
ſuch as thoſe which ſhe experienced. In 
her ſecond letter to Miſs Woodley ſhe pray- 
ed like a perſon inſane to be taken home 
from confinement, and like a lunatic pro- 
teſted, in ſenſible language, ſne had no 
diſorder. But her friend replied, © that 
very declaration proves its violence.” And 
3 her that nothing leſs than placing 

her 
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her affections elſewhere, ſhould induce her 
to believe, but that ſhe was incurable. 
Miſs Woodley's third letter acquainted 
Miſs Milner with the death of Lord Elm- 
wood—Miſs Woodley was exceedingly af. 
fected by this event, and ſaid little elſe on 
any other ſubject.—Miſs Milner was ſhock- 
ed when ſhe read the words © he is dead,” 
and inſtantly thought, How tranſient are 
all ſublunary things within a few years J 
ſhall be dead—and how felicitous will it 
then be, if I have reſiſted every tempta: ĩon 
to the deluſive pleaſures of this life!“ 
The happineſs of a peaceful death occu- 
pied her contemplation for near an hour ; 
but at length every virtuous and pious ſen- 
timent this meditation inſpired, ſerved but 
to remind her of the many ſentences ſhe 


had heard fall from her guardian's lips up- 


on the ſame ſubject—her thoughts were 
again fixed on him, and ſhe could think of 
nothing beſide. 

In a very ſhort time after, her health 
became impaired from the indiſpoſition of 
her mind; ſhe languiſhed, and was once 
in imminent danger. During a flight de- 
lirium of her fever, Miſs Woodley's name 
and her guardian's were repeated inceſ- 
| ſantly; 
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ſantly ; Lady Luneham ſent them immedi- 
ate word of this, and they both haſtened 
to Bath, and arrived there, juſt as her dif. 
order had taken a molt favourable turn. 
As ſoon as ſhe became perfectly recollected, 

ber firſt care was, knowing the ſrailty of 
her heart, to enquire what ſhe had uttered 


while delirious.——Miſs Woodley, who was 


by her bed-ſide, begged her not to be 
alarmed on that account, and aſſured her 
ſhe knew, from all her attendants, that ſhe 
had only. ſpoken with a friendly remem- 
brance (as was really the caſe) of thoſe per. 
ſons who were dear to her. 

She wiſhed to know whether her guar- 
dian was come to ſee her, but ſhe had not 
the courage to afk before Miſs Woodley ;. 
and her friend was afraid, by the too ſud- 
den mention of his name, to diſcompoſe 
her, Her woman, however, after ſome 
little time, entered the chamber and whiſ- 
pered Miſs Woodley. Miſs Milner aſked 
inguifitively © What ſhe ſaid?” and the 
woman going to her, replied ſoftly, +* Lord 
Elmwood, madam, would wilh to come 
and ſee you for a few moments, if you will 
allow him?” Miſs Milner turned her head, 
and ſtared wildly. 


wy thought,” 
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* I thought,” ſaid ſhe, © I thought 
Lord Elmwood had been dead—are my 
ſenſes diſordered (till ?” 

No, my dear,“ anſwered Miſs Wood. 
ley, “it is the preſent Lord Elmwood who 
wiſhes to ſee you; he whom you left ill 
when you came hither is dead,” 

e And who is the preſent Lord Elm- 
wood ?” ſhe aſked. | 

Miſs Woodley after a ſhort heſitation 
replied—* Your guardian.” | 

« And ſo he is, cried Miſs Milner, 
ehe is the next heir—l had forgot, —But 
is it poſſible he is here?“ 

© Yes—” returned Miſs Woodley with 
a grave voice and manner, to moderate 
that glow of ſatisfaction which for a mo- 
ment ſparkled even in her languid eye, and 
bluſhed over her pallid countenance—“ Yes 
—as he heard you were wi he thought it 
right to come and ſee you.“ 

He is very good, anſwered ſhe, and 
the tears ſtarted in her eyes. 

Would you pleaſe to admit his lord- 
ſhip ?” aſked her woman. 
Not yet, not yet,” ſhe replied, let 
me recolle& myſelf firſt,” And ſhe looked 
with 
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with a timid doubt upon her friend, to aſk 
it it was proper. 

Miſs Woodley could ſcarce ſupport this 
humble reference to her judgment from the 
wan face of the poor invalid, and taking 
her by the hand, whiſpered, in tears, You 
ſhall do what you pleaſe.” —In a few mi- 
nutes Lord Elmwood was introduced. 

To thoſe who ſincerely love, every change 
of ſituation or circumſtances in the object 
beloved, appears an advantage.—So, the 
acquiſition of a title and eſtate, was in 
Miſs Milner's eye an immeaſurable advan- 
tage to her guardian, not on the ſcore of 
their real value, but any change inſtead of 
diminiſhing her paſſion would have ſerved 
but to encreaſe it ven a change to the 
utmoſt poverty. 

When he entered, the ſight of him 
ſeemed to be too much for her, and after 
the firſt glance ſhe turned her head away— 
the ſound of his voice encouraged her, 
however, to look once more—and now ſhe 

rivetted her eyes upon him. 

«It is impoſſible, my dear Miſs Milner,” 
he gently whiſpered, © to fay, the joy I 
feel that your diforder has ſubſided. 5 


. But 
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But though it was impoſlible to ſay, it 
was poſſible to loo what he felt, and his 
looks expreſſed his feelings.—In the zeal 
of thoſe ſenſations, he laid hold of her 
hand, and held it between his—this he 
himſelf did not know—— but ſhe did. 

Lou have prayed for me, my lord, I 
darefay?” Said the, with a ſmile of thanks 
for thoſe prayers. 

«« Fervently, ardently!””—returned he; 
and the fervency with which he prayed, 
ſpoke in every feature. 

« But 1 am a proteſtant, my Lord, and 
if I had died ſuch, do you believe I ſhould 
have gone to Heaven?“ 

«© Moſt e that would not have 
prevented you.“ 

But Mr. Sandford does not think ſo.“ 

« He muſt; for he means to go there 
himſelf.” 

To keep her guardian with her, Miſs 
Milner ſeemed inclined to converſe ; but 
Miſs Woodley perceived the temporal as 
well as the ſpiritual evil of this, and ad- 
viſed his lordſhip to retire. 

They had only one more interview be- 
fore he left the place ; at which Miſs Milner 
was capable of fitting up—he was with her, 

however, 
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however, but a very ſhort time, ſome 
neceſſary concerns relative to the late Lord 
Elmwood's affairs, calling him in haſte to 
London. Miſs Woodley continued with 
her friend till ſhe ſaw her entirely rein- 
ſtated in her health : during which time 
his lordſhip was frequently the ſubje& of 
their private converſation; and upon 
thoſe occaſions Miſs Milner has fometimes 
brought Miſs Woodley to a cknowledge, 
* That could Mr. Dorriforth have fore- 
ſeen the early death of the late Lord Elm- 
wood, it had been for the greater honour 
of his religion (conſidering that ancient 
title would now after him become extinct), 
had he preferred marriage vows, to thoſe 
of celibacy.“ 


— — — 
CHAPTER XIX. 


HEN the time for Miſs Woodley to 
depart arrived, Miſs Milner entreated ear- 
neſtly to accompany ber home, and made 
the moſt ſolemn promiſes that ſhe would 
guard not only her behaviour, but her very 
thoughts, within the limitation her friend 
ſhould preſeribe. Miſs Woodley at length 
yielded thus much, * That as ſoon as Lord 

| Elmwood 
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Elmwood was ſet out on his journey to 
Italy, where ſhe bad heard him ſay he 
ſhould ſhortly be obliged to go, ſhe would 
no longer deny her the pleaſure of return- 


ing; and if (after the long abſence which 
muſt conſequently take place between him 


and her) ſhe ſhould then, poſitively affirm 
the ſuppreſſion of her paſſion was the hap-- 


py reſult, ſhe would at that time take her 
word, and riſk the danger of their once 
more reſiding together.” 


With this conceſſion on the fide of Miſe 
Woodley they parted ; and as winter was- 
now far advanced, that lady returned to 
her aunt's houſe in town, from whence. 


Mrs. Horton was, however, preparing to 


remove, in order to ſuperintend Lord Elm-. 


wood's houſe, (which had been occupied 


by the late Earl,) in Groſvenor- ſquare; 
and Mifs Woodley was to accompany her. 

If Lord Elmwood was not defirous Miſs. 
Milner ſhould conclude her viſit and return 
to his protection, it was partly from the 
multiplicity of affairs in which he was this 
time engaged, and partly from having Mr. 
Sandford now entirely placed with him as: 
his chaplain ;- for he dreaded that living in 


the ſame houſe their natural antipathy 
might 
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- might be encreaſed to averſion—upon this 
account he once thought of adviſing Mr. 
Sandford to take up his abode elſewhere ; 
but the great pleaſure his lordſhip took in 
his ſociety, joined to the great mortifica- 
tion he knew ſuch a propoſal would be to 
his friend, would not ſuffer him to make 
it. 

M.iſs Milner all this time was not think- 
ing upon thoſe ſhe hated, but on thoſe ſhe 
loved. —— Sandford never came into her 
thoughts, while the image of Lord Elm- 
wood never left them. One morning, as 
ſhe ſat talking to Lady Luneham on various 
ſubjects, but thinking alone on him; Sir 
Harry, with another gentleman, a Mr. 
Fleetmond, came in, and the eonverſation 
turned upon the great improbability there 
was, during the preſent Lord Elmwood's 
youth, that he ſhould ever inherit the title 
and eſtate that had now fallen to him— and 
ſaid Mr. Fleetmond, “ Independent of the 
fortune, it muſt be matter of infinite joy 
to Dorriforth.”—* No,” anſwered Sir 
Harry, © independent of the fortune, it 
mult be a motive of concern to him ; for 
he muſt now regret, beyond meaſure, his 
1 in taking prieſt's orders thus de- 
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priving himſelf of the hopes of an heir, by 


which the title, at his death, will be.loſt.”? 
„ By no means,” replied Mr. Fleet- - 
mond, he may yet have an heir, for he: 


will certainly marry.” 
% Marry!“ cried Sir Hare 


„Ves,“ anſwered the other, „it was 
that I meant by the joy it might probably 
give him, beyond the e of his eſ- 


tate and title.“ 


How be married?“ faid Lady Lune- ö 
ham, „Has he not taken a wow never to 


marry 9? 117 
<4 Yes,” 8 Mr. \ Fenland: 4 1155 


there are no religious vows, from which - 
the great Pontiff of Rome cannot grant a 
difpenſation—thoſe- commandments made 
by the church, the church has always the 


power to diſpenſe withal; and when it 1s 
for the general good of religion, his holi- 
neſs thinks it incumbent on him, to publiſh 
his bull to remit all pains and penalties for 


their non-obſervance ; and certainly it is 


ſor the honour of the catholics, that this 


earldom ſhould continue in a catholic: fa. 


mily—In ſhort, I'll lay a wager my lord 


Elnwood is married within the Iwelve- 


month. | , 2 . 
Vol. I. 1 Miſs 
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_ Muſs Milner, who liſtened! with atten- 
tion, feared ſhe was in a dream, or deceiv- 
ed: by the: pretended knowledge of Mr. 
Flertmond, who might know nothing 
but on conſideration, all that he had ſaid 
was very probable; and to confirm its 
truth, he was himſelf a Roman Catholic, 
and muſt be well informed on the ſubject 
upon which he ſpoke———lf ſne had heard 
the direſt news that ever ſounded in the 
ears of the moſt ſuſceptible: of mortals, the 
agitation of her mind and perſon could not 
have been ſtronger —ſhe felt, while every 
word was ſpeaking, a chill through all her 
veins —it was a pleaſure too exquiſite, not 
to bear along with it the ſenſation of ex- 
quiſite pain; of which ſhe was ſo ſenſible, 
that for a few moments it cauſed: her to 
wiſh ſhe had not heard the intelligence; 
though, very ſoon after, ſhe would not but 
have heard it for the world. 

As ſoon as ſhe had recovered from her 
firſt aſtoniſhment and joy, ſhe wrote to 
Miſs Woodley an exact account of what 
ſhe had heard, andreceived this anſwer. 

I lam forry any body ſhould have giv- 
*© en you this piece of information, be- 
s cauſe it was a taſk, in the executing of 
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which, I had promiſed: myſelf the moſt 
extreme ſatisfaction but the fear your 
health was not ſuſſiciently returned to 
ſupport, without danger, the burthen of 
hopes which I knew would, upon this 
occaſion, preſs upon you, I deferred my 
pleaſing communication, and have had 
it anticipated. Yet, as you ſeem in the 
utmoſt doubt as to the truth of what you 


have been told, perhaps this confirma- 


tion of it, may fall little ſhort of the firſt 
news; eſpecially when it is ſtrengthened 
by my entreating you to come to us, as 
ſoon as you can with propriety leave 
Lady Luneham. 

Come, my dear Miſs Milner, and 
find in your once rigid monitor, a faith- 
ful confident—1 will no longer threaten 
to diſcloſe a ſecret you have truſted me 
with, but leave it to the wiſdom and 
ſenſibility of his heart, (who is now to 
penetrate into the hearts of our ſex, in 
ſearch of one conſonant to his own) to 
find it out. —I no longer condemn, but 
congratulate you on your paſſion; and 
will affiſt you with all my advice and 
earneſt wiſhes, that you may obtain a 
return,” 
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This letter was another of thoſe excru- 
ciating pleaſures, that nearly reduced Miſs 
Milner to the grave—it took away from her 
all appetite to food, and from her eyes the 
power of being cloſed for ſeveral nights— 
ſhe thought ſo much upon the proſpect of 
accompliſhing- ber wiſhes, that ſhe could 
think of nothing beſide ; not even invent 
a probable excuſe for leaving Lady Lune- 
ham, before the appointed time, which 
| was yet two months to come. She wrote 
| to Miſs Woodley to beg her contrivance, 

to reproach her for keeping the ſecret ſo 
long from her, and to thank her for hav- 
ing revealed it to her in ſo kind a manner 
at laſt.—She begged alſo to be acquainted 
how Mr. Dorritorth (for ſtill ſhe called him 
by that name) ſpoke and thought of this 
ſudden change in his deſtiny. 
Miſs Woodley's reply was a ſummons for 
her to town upon ſome pretended buſineſs, 
which ſhe avoided explaining, but which 
entirely ſilenced her ladyſhip's entreaties 
for her ſtay. 
| To her queſtion concerning Lord Eh- 
| wood ſhe anſwered, © It is a ſubject on 
which he ſeldom ſpeaks—he appears juſt 


the ſame he ever did, nor could you by 
any 


* 
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any part of his conduQ, conceive that any 
ſuch change had taken place.“ Miſs Milner 
exclaimed to herſelf, . I am glad he is not 
altered—if his words, looks, or manners 
were any thing difterent from what they 
formerly were, I ſhould not like him fo 
well.” And juſt the reverſe would have 
been the caſe, had Miſs Woodley ſent her 
word he was changed. The day for her 
leaving Bath was fixed ; ſhe' expected it 
with rapture, but before its arrival ſunk 
under the care of expectation ; and when 
it came, was ſo much indiſpoſed as to be 


forced to defer her journey for a week. 


At length ſhe found herſelf in London 
—in the houſe of her guardian —and that 
guardian no longer bound to a ſingle life, 


but enjoined to marry. He appeared in her 


eyes, as in Miſs Woodley's, the ſame as 
ever; or perhaps more endearing than 


ever, as it was the firſt time ſhe had beheld 


him with hope.—Mr. Sandford did mot 
appear the ſame ; yet he was 1n reality as 
ſurly and as diſreſpectful in his behaviour 
to her as uſual; but ſhe did not obſerve, 
or ſhe did not feel his moroſe temper as 
heretofore—he ſeemed amiable, mild, and 
gentle; at leaſt ſuch was the happy medi- 

| H 3 um 
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um through which ſhe ſaw him now; for 
good. humour, like the jaundice, makes 
every one of its own complexion. 


CHAP I ES 


L ORD Elmwood was preparing to go 
abroad to receive in form, the diſpenſation 


from his vows ; it was, however, a ſubje& 


he ſeemed carefully to avoid ſpeaking up- 
on; and when by any accident he was 
obliged to mention it, it was without any 

marks either of ſatis{aftion or concern. 
Miſs Milner's pride, for the firſt time, 
began to take the alarm—while he was 
Mr. Dorriforth, and confined to a fingle 
life, his indifference to her charms was ra- 
ther an honourable, . than a reproachful 
trait in his character, and in reality ſhe ad- 
mired him for the inſenſibility but on the 
eve of being at liberty, and on the eve of 
making his choice, ſhe was offended that 
choice was not immediately fixed upon her 
be had been accuſtomed to receive the 
devotion of every man who ſaw her, and 
| . MOL 
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not to obtain it of the man from whom, of 
all others, ſhe moſt withed it, was cruelly 
humiliating. ——She complained to Miſs 
Woodley, who advifed her to have pati- 
ence, but that was one of the wirtues in 
which ſhe was the leaſt practiſed. 

Encouraged, nevertheleſs, by her friend 
in the commendable delire of gaining rhe 
aſſections of him, who poſſeſſed all her's, 
the, however, left no means unattempted 
to make the conqueſt but ſhe began with 
too great certainty of ſucceſs, not to be 
fenfible of the deepeſt mortification in the 
diſappointment—nay, fhe anticipated a diſ- 
appointment, as ſhe had before anticipated 
her ſuccefs, and by turns felt the keeneſt 
emotions from hope and from deſpair. 

As theſe paſſions alternately governed 
her, ſhe was alternately in ſpirits or de- 
jected; in good or in ii humour; and the 
frequent viciſſitudes of her proſpects, at 
length gave to her behaviour an air of ca- 
pricioufneſs, which not all her follies had 
till now produced.— This was not the way 
to obtain the affections of Lord Elmwood ; 
the knew it was not; and before him ſhe 
was under ſome reſt riction.— Sandford ob- 
ferved this, and added to her many other 
wk H 4 failings, 
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failings, hypocriſy. It was plain to We 


Mr. Sandford eſteemed her leſs and leſs 
every day; and as he was the perſon. who 


moſt of all influenced the opinion of her 


guardian, he became to her, very ſoon, an 


object not merely of diſlike, but of abhor- 
rence. | 

Theſe ſentiments for each other, were 
diſcoverable in every word and action while 
they were in each other's company; but 
{till in his abſence, Miſs Milner's good na- 


ture, and little malice, never ſuffered her 
to utter a ſentence injurious to his intereſt, 
 —Sandford's charity did not extend thus 


far ; and ſpeaking of her with ſeverity one 
evening while ſhe was at the opera, His 
meaning,“ as he ſaid, but to caution 
her guardian againſt her faults.” Lord 


Elmwood. replied, 


„There is one fault, een Mr. 


Sandſord, I cannot lay to her charge.“ 


And what is that, my lord?“ (cried 


Sandford, eagerly) ** What is that one 
fault, which Miſs Milner has not?“ 


_ © ]I neve1,” replied his lordſhip, “ heard 
Miſs Milner, in your abſence, utter a ſyl- 
lable to your diſadvantage.” | 

: - . cc She 
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« She durſt not, my lord, becauſe ſhe 
is in fear of you 3 and ſhe knows you 


would not ſuffer it.“ 
„ She then,” anſwered his lordſhip, 


e pays me a much higher compliment than 
you do; for you freely. c — her, and 
yet imagine I will ſuffer it.“ 

« My lord,” replied Sandford, © Iam 
undeceived nes and ſhall never take that 
liberty again.” 

As his lordſhip always treated Sandford 
with the utmoſt reſpect, he began to fear 
he had been deficient upon this occaſion ; 
and the diſpoſition which had induced him 


to take his ward's part, was likely, in the 


end, to prove unfavourable to her; for 
perceiving Sandford was offended at what 
had paſſed, as the only means of retribu- 
tion, .his lordſhip began himſelf to lament 
her volatile and captious propenſities; in 
which lamentation Sandford, now forget- 
ting his affront, joined with the heartieſt 
concurrence, adding, 
That you, Sir, having now other cares 
to employ your thoughts, ought to inſiſt 
upon her marrying, or her retiring wholly 
into the country.“ N 
ae 5 She 
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She returned home juſt as this conver- 


| lation was finiſhed, and Sandford the mo- 


ment ſhe entered rung for his candle to re- 


tire. Miſs Woodley, who had been at the 
opera with Miſs Milner, cried, 

« Bleſs me, Mr. Sandford, are you not 
well; you are going to leave us ſo early?“ 

He replied, © No, I have a pain in my 
head.” | 

Miſs ' Milner, who never heard com- 
plaints without ſympathy, roſe immediately 
from her ſeat, ſaying, | 

« I think I never heard you, Mr. Sand- 
ford, complain of indiſpoſition before 


will you accept of my ſpecific for the 


head - ach? indeed it is a certain relief 


I' fetch it inſtantly.” 


She went haſtily out of the room, and 
returned with a bottle, which, ſhe aſſured 
him, was a preſent from lady Luneham, 
and would certainly cure him.“ —And ſhe 
preſſed it upon him with-ſuch an anxious 
earneſtneſs, that with all his churliſhneſs 
he could not refuſe taking it, 

This was but à common-place civility, 
ſuch as is paid by one enemy to another 
every day ; but the manner was the mate- 
rial part—the unaffected concern, the at- 

tention, 
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tention, the good will, ſhe demonſtrated 
in this little incident, was that which was 
remarkable ; and which immediately took 
from lord Elmwood the diſpleaſure to 
which he had been juſt before excited, or 
rather transformed it into a degree of ad- 
miration. Even Sandford was not inſen- 
- {ible to her behaviour, and in return, 
when he left the room, ©* wiſhed her 2 
good night.“ 

To her and to Miſs Woodley, who had 
not been witneſſes of the preceding con- 
verſation, what ſhe had done appeared of 
ho merit, but to the mind of lord Elm- 
wood it had much; and upon the depar- 
ture of Sandford he began to be unufually 
cheerful. He firſt, reproached the ladies 
for not offering him a place in Tun box at 
the opera. 

„ Would you have gone, my lord?“ 
aſked Miſs Milner, highly delighted. 

" Certantly,” returned he, © had you 
invited me.” 

<* 'Then from this day, my lord, 1 give 
you a general invitation: nor ſhall any 
other company be admitted, but what you 
approve, >, 

J am very much obliged to you,” 
anſwered bis lordſhip. 


* And 
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And you,” continued ſhe, © who have 
been only accuſtomed to church-mulick, 
-will be more than any one, enchanted on 
hearing the ſoft, harmonious ſounds of 
love. ::-* 

What * ů e are you pre- 
paring for me!“ returned he, I know 
not whether my weak ſenſes will be able 
to ſupport them.“ 

She had her eyes upon him as he ſpoke 
this, and diſcovered in his, which were 
fixed upon her, a ſenſibility unexpected 
- kind of faſcination, which enticed her to 
look on, while her eye-lids fell involunta- 
_rily before its mighty force; and a thouſand 
bluſhes crowded over her face. He was 
ſtruck with theſe ſudden ſignals; haſtily 
recalled his former countenance, and ſtopt 
the converſation, 

Miſs Woodley, who had been a filent 
obſerver for ſome time, now thought a 
word or two from her, would be accept- 
able rather than troubleſome. 

«. And pray, my lord,“ ſaid the, when 
do you go to France??? 

Jo Italy you mean, 644 he, * not 
at all—my ſuperiors are very indulgent, 
for they diſpenſe with all my duties.—1 

ought, 
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ought, and meant, to have gone abroad; 
but as variety of concerns require my pre- 
ſence in-England, every neceſſary c ceremo- 
ny has taken place here. 

Then your lordſhip is hadith in 


orders?“ ſaid Miſs Woodley.” v7 { 
* No, they have been reſigned theſe 
five days.“ | 


« My lord, I give you Joy,” ſaid Miſs 
Milner. * 

He thanked her, but added with a figh, 
If I have given up content in ſearch of 
joy, I ſhall probably be a loſer by the ven- 
ture. Soon after this, he wiſhed the n 
good night, and retired. | 

Happy as Miſs Milner found herſelf in 
his company, ſhe ſaw him leave the room 
with infinite ſatisfaction, becauſe her heart 
was impatient to give a looſe to its hopes 
on the boſom of Miſs Woodley.—She bad 
Mrs. Horton immediately good night, and 
in her friend's apartment gave way to all 
the language of the tendereſt paſſion, warm 
with the confidence of meeting its return. 
—She deſcribed the ſentiments ſhe had 
read in Lord Elmwood's looks, and though 
Miſs Woodley had beheld them too, Miſs 
1 s fancy heightened every glance; 

| and 
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and her conſtruction became, by degrecs, 
& extremely favourable to her own wiſhes, 
that had not her friend been preſent, and 
known in what meaſure to eſtimate thoſe 
ſpmptoms; the muſt infallibly have thought 
by the joy to which they gave birth, his 
. Jordſhip had openly avowed a paſſion for 
her. 
| Mifs Woodley, therefore, thought it ber 
duty to allay thoſe extacies, and repre- 
ſented to her, ſhe might be deceived in 
her hopes—or even ſuppoling his lordſhip's 
inclinations tended towards her, there 
were yet great obſtacles between them. — 
* Would Sandford, who governed, or at 
leaſt directed his almoſt every thought and 
purpoſe, not be conſulted upon this ? and 
if he was; on what, but the moſt roman- 
tic affection on the part of lord Elmwood, 
had Miſs Milner to depend ? and his lord- 
ſhip was not a man to be ſuſpected of ſub- 
mitting to the exceſs of any paſſion,” — 
Thus did Miſs Woodley argue, for fear her 
friend ſhould be milled by her wiſhes, yet 
in her own mind ſhe ſcarce harboured a 
doubt that any thing would thwart them. 
—— The ſucceeding mn n ſhe 
was miſtaken, 
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Another gentleman of family and' for- 
tune made overtutes to Miſs Milner ; and 
her guardian, ſo far from having his 
thoughts inclined towards her on his own 
account, pleaded this lover's cauſe even 
with more zeal, than he had formerly 
pleaded for Sir Edward and lord Þrederick ; 
and thus at once deſtroyed all thoſe plans 
of happineſs poor Miſs Milner had medi- 
tated. 

In conſequence, her melancholy humour 
was now predominant ; and for ſeveral 
days the ſtaid entirely at home, and yet 
was denied to all her viſitants—Whether 
this aroſe from pure melancholy, or the 
ſtill lingering hope of making her con- 
queſt, by that ſedateneſs of manners ſhe 
knew her guardian admired, perhaps ſhe 
herſelf did not know.—Be that as it may, 
lord Elmwood could not but obſerve this 
change, and one morning thought fit to 
mention, and applaud it. 

Miſs Woodley and ſhe were working 
together when he came into the room ; and 
after fitting ſeveral minutes, and talking 
upon indifferent ſubjects; to which his 
ward replied with a dejection in her voice 
and manner—he ſaid, 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps I am wrong, Miſs Milner, 
but have obſerved you are lately grown 
more thoughtful than uſual.” 8 
She bluſhed, as ſhe always did when the 
ſadject was herſelf. ——He continued, 
y**., Your health appears perfectly reſtored, 
and yet you do not take 2 in n 
former recreations,” 
LAre you ſorry for that, my lord?“ 

„% No madam, I am extremely glad; 
and I was going to congratulate you upon 
the change—but give me leave to enquire, 
to what lucky accident we are to attribute 
. this alteration ?” + 

„Jour lordſhip then thinks all my 
commendable deeds, ariſe from accident; 
and that I have no virtues of my own.” | 

Pardon me, Miſs Milner, Ithink you 
have many.“ This he ſpoke emphatically ; 
and the blood flowed to her es more 
than at firſt, n e440 bas og: 

He l How mv doubt of a 
lady's virtues, when her countenance gives 

ſuch evident proofs of them ? believe me, 
Miſs Milner, that in the midſt of your 
gayeſt follies; while you thus continue to 
bluſh, I ſhall rerrenoe cn n ſen- 
ſations.“ iet c -n bas 
r « Oh! 
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* Oh! my lord, did you know fome 
of them, I am afraid you would think 
them unpardonable.“ . 
his was fo much to the purpoſe, Miſs 
Woodley found herſelf unealy—but ſhe 
needed not Miſs Milner loved too ſincere- 
ly, to reveal it to the objeQt.—— His lord- 
ſhip anſwered, 

% And did you, Miſs Milner, know 
ſome of mine, you might think them 
equally unpardonable.“ 

She turned pale, and could no longer 
guide her needle—in the- fond tranſports 
of her heart ſhe imagined, the ſenſations to 
which he alluded, was his love for her.— 
She was too much embarraſſed to reply, 
and he continued, 

* We have all a great deal to pardon in 
one another ; and I know not whether the 
othcious perſon who forces, even his good 
advice, is not as blameable as the obſtinate 
one, who will not liſten to it. And now, 
having made a preface to excuſe. you, 
ſhould you once more refule min, I will 
venture to give it.” | 
My lord,“ returned be, „ have 
neyer yet refuſed to follow your advice, 
but where my own peace of mind was ſo 

nearly 


\ 
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nearly concerned, as to have made me cul. 
pable, had I complied.” 

«© Well, madam, I ſubmit to your de- 
texminat ons; and ſhall never again oppoſe 
your inclination to remain ſingle.“ 

This fentence, s i excluded his ever 
ſoliciting for himſelf, gave ther the utmoſt 
pain ; and ſhe caſt a glance of her eye at 
him full of reproach.—He did not obferve 
1t, but went on. 

Continuing unmarried, it ſeems to 
have been your father's intention, you 
ſhould continue under my immediate care; 
but as I mean for the future to reſide 
chiefly in the country—anſwer me can- 
didly, do you think you could be happy 
there, for at leaſt three parts of the year ?” 

4 After a ſhort heſitation, the replied, 
I have no objettion,” 

Lam glad to hear it,” he returned 
eagerly, © for it is my earneſt defire to 
have you with me—your welfare is dear 
to me as my Own; and were we apart, 
continual apprehenſions would prey upon 
my mind.” 

The tear ſtarted in her eye, at the ear- 
neſtneſs with which this was ſpoken ;—he 
ſaw it, and to ſoften her ſtill more with the 

| ſenſe 
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ſenſe of his efteem for her, he encreaſed 
his earneſtneſs while he ſaid, 

If you will take the reſolution to quit 
London for the time I mention, there-ſhall 
be no means unemployed to make the 
country all you can wiſh—l ſhall inſiſt up- 
on Miſs Woodley's accompanying you; 
and it will not only be ny ftudy to form 
ſuch a ſociety as you may approve, but I 
am certain it will be likewiſe the ſtudy of 
lady Elmwood——" 

He was going on, but as if a poniard 
had thruſt her heart, ſhe writhed under 
this unexpected ſtroke. 

He ſaw her countenance change — he 
looked at her ſteadfaſtly. 

It was not a common change from joy 
to ſorrow, from content to uneaſineſs, 
which Miſs Milner difcovered—ſhe felt, 
and ſhe expreſſed anguiſh. —Lord Elm- 
wood was alarmed and ſhocked.—-She did 
not weep, but ſhe called Miſs Woodley to 
come to her, with a voice that indicated a 
degree of agony. 

„ My lord,” (cried Miſs Woodley, 
ſeeing his conſternation, and trembling 
leſt he ſhould gueſs the ſecret), ** My lord, 
Miſs Miner has again deceived you—you 
| muſt 
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muſt not take her from London—it is tht, 
which is the cauſe of her uneaſineſs.” 

He ſeemed more amazed ſtill, and ſtill 

more ſhocked at her duplicity than at her 
torture.—* Good Heaven,“ exclaimed he, 
how am I to accompliſh her wiſhes? 
what am I to do? how can I judge, while 
ſhe will not confide in ms, but ** grolsly 
deceives me? 
She leaned, pale as death, on the 
ſhoulder of Miſs Woodley, her eyes fixed, 
with a ſeeming inſenſibility to all that was 
ſaid, while he continued, | 

Heaven is my. witneſs, if I knew——it 
I could conceive. the means how to. make 
her happy, I would facrifice my own hap- 
pineſs to her's.”* 

My lord,” cried Miſs Woodley with 
a ſmile, perhaps I may call upon you 
_ hereafter, to fulfil your word.“ 

He was totally ignorant what ſhe meant, 
nor had he leiſure from the confuſion of 
his thoughts to reflect upon her meaning; 
he nevertheleſs replied, with warmth, ** Do 
—you will find PI] perform Wren) 
will faithfully perform it.“ | 
Though Miſs Milner was conſcious this 
declaration could not, in delicacy, ever be 
brought 
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brought againſt him; yet the fervent and 
ſolemn manner in which he made it, cheer-- 
ed her ſpirits; and as perſons enjoy the 
reflection of having in their poſſeſſion ſome 
valuable gem, although they are determin- 
ed never to uſe it, ſo ſhe upon this, was 
comforted and grew better, —-She now 
lifted up her head from Miſs Woodley, 
and leaned it on her hand as ſhe fat by the 
ſide of a table—ſtill ſhe did not ſpeak; but 
ſeemed overcome with ſorrow.—As her 
ſituation became, however, leſs alarming ; 
her guardian's pity and affright began to 
take the colour of reſentment ; and though 
he did not ſay fo, he was, and looked 
highly offended. 

At this junQure Mr. Sandford entered. 
—On beholding the preſent party, it need- 
ed not his ſagacity to ſee, at the firit view, 
they were all uneaſy; but inſtead of the 
ſympathy this might have excited m ſome 
diſpoſitions, Mr. Sandford, after caſting a 
look at each of them, appeared in high 
ſpirits, | | 

Lou ſeem unhappy, my lord.” Said 
he, with a ſmile. | 

„ You do n— Mr. Sandford,“ re- 
plied his lordſhip. | | 
; No, 
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＋ No, my lord, nor would I, were lin 
your ſituation,” —returned he. What 
ſhould make a man of ſenſe out of temper 
but a worthy object? And he looked at 
Miſs Milner. 

There are no objects unworthy our 
care;” replied Lord Elmwood. 

« Put there are objects on whom all 
care is fruitleſs, your lordſhip will allow.“ 

I never yet deſpaired of any one, Mr. 
Sandford.“ 

And yet there are perſons, of whom 
it is preſumption, to entertain hopes.“ — 
and he looked again at Miſs Milner, 

«© Does: your head ach, Miſs Milner?“ 
Aſted Miſs tens: ſeeing 'her hold it 
with her hand. 

Very much,” returned ſhe. 

« Mr. Sandtord,” faid Miſs Woodley, 
„ Did you uſe all thoſe drops Miſs Milner 
gave you for a pain in the head?“ 

&« Yes,” anſwered he, I did.” —But 
the queſtion at that moment ſomewhat em- 


barraſſed him. 


And J hope you found benefit from 
them,“ faid Miſs Milner, with great 
kindneſs, as ſhe roſe from her ſeat, and 
walked lowly and deſpondently out of the 
room, 


Though 
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Though Miſs Woodley: followed her, 
ſo that Mr. Sandford was left alone with 
lord Elmwood, and might have continued' 
his unkind inſinuations without one rel- 
traint; yet his lips were cloſed for the pre- 
ſent, —He looked down on the carpet 
twitched himſelf upon his chair—and be- 
gan to talk of the weather. 


CHATIER AAL 


As ſoon as the firſt tranſports of de- 
ſpair was over, Miſs Milner ſuffered herſelf 
to be once more in hope—ſhe found there 
were no other means to ſupport her lite ; 
and' to her no ſmall joy, her friend Miſs 
Woodley was much leſs ſevere on the pre- 
{ent occaſion than ſhe expeted—No en- 
gagement between mortals, was, in Miſs 
Woodley's opinion, binding like that en- 
tered into with heaven; and whatever vows 
Lord Elmwood had made to another, ſhe 
juſtly ſuppoſed, no woman's love for him 
equalled Miſs Milner's—it was prior to 

| all 
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all others too, and that eſtabliſhed a claim, 
at leaſt to contend for ſucceſs; and in a 
contention, what rival would not fall be- 
fore her? 

It was not difficult to gueſs who this 
rival was; or if they were a little time in 
ſuſpenſe, Miſs Woodley. ſoon arrived at 
the certainty, by inquiring of Mr. Sand- 
ford ; who, unſuſpicious why ſhe aſked, 
readily informed her the intended Lady 
Elmwood, was no other tian Miſs Fenton; 
and that her marriage with his lordſhip 
would be ſolemnized as ſoon as the mourn- 
ing for the late lord Elmwood was expir- 
ed.—This Jaſt intelligence made Mils 
Woodley ſhudder—however, ſhe repeated 


it to Miſs Milner, word for word. 
Happy ! happy, woman !” exclaimed 


Miſs Milner of Miſs Fenton ; * ſhe has 
received the firſt fond impulſes of his heart. 
and has had the tranſcendent happineſs of 

teaching him to love ! i 
* By no means,“ returned Miſs Wood- 
ley, finding there was no other method to 
comfort her; * do not ſuppoſe Lord Elm- 
wood s marriage is the reſult of love—itt is 
no more than a duty, a neceffary piece of 
buſineſs, and this you may plainly ſee by 
the 
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the wife on whom he has fixed. —Miſs Fen- 
ton was thought a proper match for his cou- 
ſin, and this ſame propriety, you muſt per- 
ceive, ſtill exiſts.“ 

It was eaſy to convince Miſs Milner all 
her friend ſaid was truth, for ſne wiſhed it 
to be ſo. And oh!” ſhe exclaimed, could 
I but ſtimulate paſſion, in the place of pro- 
priety do you think my dear Miſs 
Woodley,” (and ſhe looked with ſuch beg- 
ging eyes, it was impoſſible not to anſwer as 
ſhe wiſhed,) “ do you think it would be 
unjuſt to Miſs Fenton, were I to inſpire her 
deſtined huſband with a paſſion which ſhe 
may not have inſpired, and which I believe 
ſhe herſelf cannot feel ?” 

Miſs Woodley pauſed a minute, and then 
anſwered, © No;” —but there was a heſita- 
tion in her manner of delivery—ſhe did fay, 
* No,” but ſhe looked as if ſhe was afraid 
ſhe ought to have ſaid © Ves.“ —NMils Mil- 
ner, however, did not wait to give her time 
to recall the word, or to alter its meaning 
by adding others to it, but run on eagerly, 
and declared, ** As that was her opinion, 
ſhe would abide by it, and do all ſhe could 
to ſupplant her rival.” In order, never- 
theleſs, to juſtify this determination, and 
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ſatisfy the conſcience of Miſs Woodley, 
they both concluded, Miſs Fenton's heart 
was not engaged in the intended marriage, 
and conſequently ſhe was indifferent whe- 
ther it took place or not. 

Since the death of the late earl, that 
young lady had not been in town; nor had 
the preſent lord been near the ſpot where 
ſhe reſided ſince the week her lover died ; 
of courſe, nothing like love could be de- 
clared at ſo early a period; and if it had 
been made known ſince, it muſt only have 
been by letter, or by the deputation of Mr. 
Sandford, whom they knew had once been 
in the country to viſit her; but how little 
he was qualified to enforce a tender paſ- 
ſion, was a comfortable reflection. 

Revived with theſe conjectures, of which 
ſome were true, and others falſe ; the very 
next day a dark gloom overſpread their 
bright proſpects, on Mr. Sandford's ſay- 
ing as he entered the breakfaſt-room, 

&« Miſs Fenton, ladies, deſired me to pre- 
' ſent her compliments to you.” 

Is ſhe in town?” aſked Mrs. Horton. 

<« She came to town yeſterday morning,” 
returned Sandford, and is at her bro- 
ther's, in Ormond - ſtreet; my lord and 1 

ſupped 
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ſupped there laſt night, and that made us 
ſo late home.” 
His lordſhip entered ſoon after, and con- 


firmed what had been ſaid, by bowing to 


his ward, and telling her, ** Miſs Fenton 


had charged him with her kindeſt reſpects.“ 


“How does poor Miſs Fenton lock?” 
Mrs. Horton aſked lord Elmwood. 

To which queſtion Sandford replied, 
Beautiful ſnhe looks beautifully.“ 

* She has got over her uneaſineſs, I ſup- 
poſe then ?” ſaid Mrs. Horton—not know- 
ing ſhe was aſking the queſtion before her 
new lover. 

« Uneaſy !” replied Sandford, “ uneaſy 
at any trial this world can ſend? that had 
been highly unworthy of her.” 

* But ſometimes women do fret at ſuch 
things,” replied Mrs. Horton innocently. 

Lord Elmwood aſked Miſs Milner—“ If 
ſhe meant to ride, this charming day?“ 

While ſhe was hefitating— 


„There are very different kind of wo- 


men,” (anſwered Sandford, directing bis 
diſcourſe to Mrs. Horton,) “there is as 
much difference between ſome women, as 
between good and evil ſpirits.“ 

Lord Elmwood aſked Miſs Milner again 
—if ſhe took an airing ? 
| I 2 She 
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She replied, © No.“ 

And beauty,” continued Sandford, 
*© when endowed upon ſpirits that are evil, 
is a mark of their greater, their more ex- 
treme wickedneſs, —Luciter was the moſt 
beautiful of all the angels in paradiſe——” 


How do you know?” faid Miſs Mil- 


ner. 

<« But the beauty of Lucifer” (continued 
Sandford, in perfect neglect and contempt 
of her queſtion,) © was an aggravation of 
his guilt ; becauſe it ſhewed a double ſhare 
of ingratitude to the Divine Creator of 
that beauty.” 

Now you talk of angels,” ſaid Miſs 


_ Milner, I wiſh I had wings; and I ſhould 
like to fly through the park this morning.“ 


* You would be taken for an angel in 
good earneſt,” ſaid Lord Elmwood. 
Sandford was angry at this little com- 
pliment, and cried, © Then inſtead of the 
wings, I would adviſe the ſerpent's ſkin.” 
„ My lord,” cried ſhe, does not Mr, 
Sandford uſe me ill?“ —Vext with other 
things, ſhe felt herſelf extremely hurt at | 
this, and made the appeal almoſt in tears. | 
& Indeed, I think he docs,” anſwered 
his lordſhip, and he looked at Sandford as | 


if he was diſpleaſed. 
This 
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This was a triumph ſo agreeable to her, 
ſhe immediately pardoned the oftence ; but 
the offender did not ſo eaſily pardon her. 

“Good morning, ladies.“ ſaid his lord- 
ſhip, riſing to go away. 

% My lord,” faid Miſs Woodley, “ you 
promiſed. Miſs Milner to accompany her 
one evening to the opera; this 1s opera 
night.” 

% Will you go, my lord?“ aſked Miſs 
Milner, in a voice ſo ſoft, he ſeemed as if 
he wiſhed, but could not reſiſt it.” 

] am to dine at Mr. Fenton's to-day,” 
he replied, © and if he and his ſiſter will 
go; and you will allow them part of your- 
box, I will promiſe to come.” 

I his was a condition that did not pleaſe 
her, but as ſhe felt a ſtrong deſire to ſee 
him in the company of his intended bride, 
(for ſhe fancied ſhe could perceive his moſt 
ſecret ſentiments, could the once ſee them 
together) ſhe anſwered not ungraciouſly, 
“Les, my compliments to Mr. and Mis 
Fenton, and I hope they will favour me 
with their company.” 

Then, madam, if they come, you may 
expect me—elſe not.” And he bowed and 
left the room. 

I 42 All 
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All the day was paſſed in anxious expec- 
tation by Miſs Milner, what would be the 
event of the evening ; for upon the {kill of 
her penetration that evening, all her fu- 
ture proſpects ſhe thought depended.—If 
ſhe ſaw by his looks, his words, or aſſiduity, 
he loved Miſs Fenton, ſhe flattered herſelf 
the would never think of him again with 
hope; but if ſhe obſerved him treat her 
with inattention or indifference, ſhe meant 
to cheriſh from that moment the fondeſt 
expeCtations,—Againſt that ſhort evening 
her toilet was conſulted the whole day ; 
and the alternate hope and fear which flut- 


tered at her heart, gave a more than uſual 


brilliancy to-her eyes, and more than uſual 
bloom to her comptexion.— But in vain 
was her beauty ; vain all the pains ſhe had 
taken to decorate that beauty; vain the 
many looks ſhe caſt towards her box-door 
to ſee it open; lord Elmwood did not 
come. | h 

The muſic was diſcord—every thing 


the ſaw, was diſguſting—in a word, ſhe 
Was miſerable. 


She longed impatiently for the curtain to 
drop, becauſe ſhe was uneaſy where ſhe was 


yet ſhe aſked herſelf, Shall I be leſs un- 
happy 
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happy at home? yes, at home I ſhall ſee 
Lord Elmwood, and that will be happineſs 
but he will behold me with neglect, and 
that will be miſery.—Ungrateful man! I 
will no longer think of him.“ She ſaid to 
herſelf.— Or could ſhe have thought of him 
without joining in the ſame idea Miſs Fen- 
ton, her anguiſh had been ſupportable; but 
while ſhe pictured them as lovers, the tor- 
tures of the rack give but a few degrees 
more pain than ſhe endured. 

There are but few perſons who ever felt 
the real paſſion of jealouſy, becauſe few 
have felt the real paffion of love; but to 
thoſe who have experienced them both, 
jealouſy not only affects the mind, but every 
fibre of the frame is a victim to it; and 
Miſs Milner's every limb ached, with ago- 
nizing torment, while Miſs Fenton, court- 
ed and beloved by Lord Elmwood, was pre- 
ſent to her imagination. 

The moment the opera was-finiſhed, ſhe 
flew haſtily down ſtairs, as if to fly from 
the ſufferings ſhe experienced. She did 
not go into the coffee-room, though re- 
peatedly perſuaded by Miſs Woodley, but 
waited at the door till her carriage drew 


up. 
14 Piqued 
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Piqued—heart-broken—full of reſent- 
ment to the object of her uneaſineſs; as 
ſhe ſtood inattentive to all that paſſed, a 
hand gently laid hold of her's, and the 
moſt humble and inſinuating voice ſaid, 
Will you permit me to hand you to your 
carriage?” She was awaked from her re- 
verie, and found Lord Frederick Lawnly 
by her ſide.— Her heart, juſt then melting 
with tenderneſs to another, was perhaps 
more acceſſible than heretofore, or burſt— 
TY with reſentment, thought this the mo- 

1ent to retaliate. Whatever paſſion reign- 
20 that inſtant, it was favourable to the 
deſires of Lord Frederick, and ſhe looked 
as if ſhe was glad to ſee him; he beheld 
this with the rapture and the humility of a 
lover; and though ſhe did not feel the 
ſlighteſt love in return, ſhe felt a gratitude 
proportionate to the inſenſibility with which 
ſhe had been treated by her guardian, and 
Lord Frederick was not very, erroneous if 
he miſtook this gratitude for a latent ſpark 
of affection. The miſtake, however, did 
not force from him his reſpect: he handed 
her to her carriage, bowed lowly and diſ- 
* Miſs Woodley wiſhed to divert 

er thoughts from the object which could 
only 
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only make her wretched, and as they rode 
home, by many encomiums upon Lord Fre- 
derick, endeavoured to incite her to a re- 
gard for him; Miſs Milner was diſpleaſed 
at the attempt, and exclaimed, 

„What, love a rake, a man of pro- 


feſſed gallantry? impoſſible.— To me, a 


common rake is as odious, as a common 
proſtitute is to a man of the niceſt feelings. 
— Where can be the pride of inſpiring a 
paſſion, ſifty others can equally inſpire? 
or the tranſport of beſtowing favours, 
where the appetite is already cloyed by fru- 
ition of the ſell ſame enjoyments?” 

“Strange, cried Miſs Woodley,“ that 
you who poſſeſs ſo many follies incident to 
your ſex, ſhould, in the diſpoſal of your 
heart, have ſentiments ſo contrary to wo- 
men in general.“ | 

oy My dear Miſs Woodley,” retuned ſhe, 
© put in competition the languid love of a 
debauchee, with the vivid affection of a 
ſober man, and judge which has the do- 
minion? Oh! in my calendar of love, a 
folemn lord chief juſtice, or a devout 
archbiſhop, ranks before a licentious king.” 

Miſs Woodley ſmiled at an opinion 
which ſhe knew half her ſex would laugh 
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at; but by the air of ſincerity with which 
it was delivered; ſhe was convinced, her 
late behaviour to lord Frederick was but 
the mere effect of chance. 

Lord Elmwood's carriage drove to his 
door juſt at the time her's did; Mr. Sand- 
ford was with him, and: they were both 
come from paſſing the evening at Mr. Fen- 
tons. 

8d, my lord,“ ſaid Miſs Woodley, as 
ſoon as they met in the apartment, * you: 
did not come to us. 

& No,” anſwered his lordſhip, 66 J. we 
ſorry ; but E hope you did not expect me.” 

Not expect you, my lord?“ cried Miſs 
Milner, did not you ſay you would 
comer” -- 

If I had, I certainly ſhould have 
come,“ returned he, but I only faid fo. 
conditionally.” 

That Fam witneſs to,” cried Sandford, 
for J was: preſent at the time, and his 
lordfhip ſaid it ſhould depend upon Miſs. 
Fenton.“ | 

% And ſhe with her gloomy diſpoſition,” 
ſaid Miſs Milner, © choſe to ſit at home.” 

os Gloomy diſpoſition ?” repeated Sand- 
ford,“ She is a young * with a great 

ſhare 
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ſhare of ſprightlineſs—and I think I never 
ſaw her in better ſpirits than ſhe was this 
evening, my lord?“ | 

Lord Elmwood did not ſpeak. 

« Bleſs me, Mr. Sandford,” cried Miſs 
Milner, © I meant no reflection upon Miſs 
Fenton's diſpoſition; I only meant to cen- 
ſure her taſte for ſtaying at home.” 

„ think,” replied Sandford, a much 
greater cenſure ſhould be paſſed upon thoſe, 
who prefer rambling abroad.” 

<« But I hope, ladies, my not coming,” 
ſaid his lordſhip, <* was no cauſe of incon- 
venience to you; you had ſtill a gentleman 
with you, or I ſhould certainly have come.” 

« Oh! yes, two gentlemen,” anſwered 
the young ſon of Lady Evans, a lad from 
ſchool, whom Miſs Milner had taken along 
with her, and to whom his lordſhip had 
alluded. | 

What two?” aſked Lord Elmwood: 

Neither Miſs Milner or Miſs Woodley: 
anſwered. 

* You know, madam,” faid young 
Evans, that handſome gentleman who 
handed you into. your carriage, and you 
called my. lord.” REES 
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* Oh! he means Lord Frederick Lawn- 
ley,” faid Miſs Milner carelefsly, but a 
bluſh of ſhame ſpread over her face. 

* And did he hand you to your coach?” 
Aſked his lordſhip, earneſtly. 

By mere accident, my lord,” Miſs 
Woodley replied, “for the crowd was ſo 
great x 

J think, my lord,” ſaid Sandford, 
& jt was very lucky you were nat there.“ 

„Had Lord Elmwood been with us, 
we ſhould not have had occafion for the 
aſſiſtance of any other.” Said Miſs Milner. 

Lord Elmwood has been with you, 
madam,” returned Sandford, “very fre- 
quently, and yet———" 

« Mr. Sandford,” ſaid his lordſhip, in- 
terrupting him, © it is near bed-time, your 
converſation keeps the ladies from retir- 
ng. | 
&« Your lordſhip's does not,” faid Miſs 
Milner, “for you ſay nothing.” 

e Becauſe, madam, I am afraid to of- 


L 


fend.“ 


« But does not your lordſhip alſo hope 
to pleaſe? and without riſking the one, it 


is impoſſible to arrive at the other.” 
„I think, 
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„think, at preſent, the riſk of one 
would be too hazardous, and ſo I with you 
a good night.” And he went out of the 
room ſomewhat abruptly. _ 

«© Lord Elmwood,” ſaid Miſs Milner, 
eis very grave—he does not look like a 
man who has been paſling his evening with 
the woman he loves.” 

Perhaps he is melancholy at parting 
from her,” ſaid Miſs Woodley. 

« More likely offended,” ſaid Sandford, 
at the manner in which that lady has 
ſpoken of her.” 

* Who, I?” cried Miſs Milner, © I pro- 
_ teſt I ſaid nothing but 

Nothing, madam? did not you ſay 
ſhe was gloomy!“ 

But, what I thought—l was going to 
add, Mr. Sandford.” 

*© When you think unjuſtly, you ſhould 
no! expreſs your thoughts.” 

Then, perhaps, I ſhould never ſpeak. F 

And it were better you did not, if 
what you ſay, is to give pain.—Do you 
know, madam, that- my lord is going to 
be married to Miſs Fenton?“ 

«© Yes," anſwered Miſs Milner. 

“ Do you know that he loves her?” 

e No.” 
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% No;” anſwered Miſs Milner, 

* How, madam! do you ſuppoſe he 
does not ?” 

“ ſuppoſe he does, yet I don't know 
it.” 

Then ſuppoſing he does, how can you 
have the imprudence to find fault with her 
before him?“ 

* did not—to call her gloomy, was, I 
knew, to praiſe her both to him and to 
you, who admire ſuch tempers. 

© Whatever her temper 1s, every one ad- 
mires it; and ſo far from its being what 
you have deſcribed, ſhe has a great deal of 
vivacity ; vivacity. which proceeds from the 
heart.“ 

No, if it proceeded, I ſhould admire 
it too; but it reſts there, and no one is the 
better for it.“ 

“Come, Miſs Milner,” faid Miſs Wood- 
ley, © it is time to retire; you and Mr. 
Sandford mult finiſh your diſpute in the 
morning.” 

1 Dilpute, madam |! p ſaid Sandford, 
] never diſputed. with any one beneath a 
doctor of divinity in my life.—I was only 
cautioning your friend not to make light of 


virtues, which it would do her honour to 
poſſeſs, 
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poſſeſs —Miſs Fenton is a moſt amiable 
young woman, and worthy juſt ſuch a hul- 
band as my Lord Elmwood will make her.” 


J am ſure,” ſaid Miſs Woodley, © Miſs 


Milner thinks ſo—ſhe has a high opinion 
of Miſs Fenton—ſhe was at Hm only 
jeſting.” 

% But, madam, jeſts are very pernicious 
things, when delivered with a malignant 
fneer.—I have known a jeſt deſtroy a lady's 
reputation— l have known a jeſt give one 
perſon a diſtaſte for another have known 
a jeſt break off a marriage” 

« But I ſuppoſe there is no apprehenſion 
of that, in the preſent caſe?” ſaid Miſs 
Woodley—wiſhing he might anſwer in the 
affirmative. 

Not that I can foreſee,” replied. he. 
* No, Heaven forbid; for I look upon 
them to be formed for each other—their 
diſpoſitions, their purſuits, their inclina- 
tions the ſame.—Their paſſions for each 
other juſt the fame—pure—white as ſnow.” 

« And I dare ſay, not warmer,” re- 
plied Miſs Milner. 

He looked provoked beyond meaſure. 

„ Dear Miſs Milner,” cried Miſs Wood- 
ley, © how can you talk thus? I believe in 
my 
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my heart you are only envious my lord did 
not offer himſelf to you.” 

Jo her!“ ſaid Sandford, aſſecting an 
air of the utmoſt ſurpriſe, © to her? Do 
you think his lordſhip received a difpenſa- 
tion from his vows to become the huſband 
of a coquette—a ' he was going on. 

„ Nay, Mr. Sandford,” cried Miſs Mil- 
ner, „I believe my greateſt crime in your 
eyes, is being a heretick.“ 

« By no means, madam—it is the only 
circumſtance that can apologize for your 
faults; and ha& you not that excuſe, there 
would be none for you.” 

* "Then, at preſent, there is an excuſe— 
I thank you, Mr. Sandford; this is the 
kindeſt thing you ever faid to me. Bur [ 
am vext to ſee you are ſorry, you have ſaid 
\ 


* Angry at your being a heretic?” he 
reſumed, © Indeed I ſhould be much more 
concerned to lee you a diſgrace to our re- 
ligion.“ 

Miſs Milner had not been in a good hu- 
mour during the whole evening - ſhe had 
been provoked to the full extent of her pa- 
tience ſeveral times; but th's harſh ſentence 
hurried her beyond all bounds, and ſhe 
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aroſe from her ſeat in the moſt violent agi- 
tation, and exclaimed, ** What have I done 
to be treated thus? 

Though Mr. Sandford was not a man 
eaſily intimidated, he was on this occaſion 
evidently alarmed ; and ſtared about him 
with ſo ſtrong an expreſſion of ſurpriſe, 
that it partook in ſome. degree of fear.— 
Miſs Woodley claſped her friend in her 
arms, and cried with the tendereſt affec- 
tion and pity, © My dear Miſs Milner, be 
compoſed.” 

Miſs Milner ſat down, and was so for a 
minute; but her dead filence was nearly as 
alarming to Sandford as her rage had been; 
and he did not perfectly recover himſelf 
till he ſaw a flood of tears pouring down 
her face; he then heaved a ſigh of content 
that it had fo ended, but in his heart re- 
ſolved never to forget the ridiculous affright 
into which he had been put.—He ſtole out 
of the room without uttering a ſyllable— 
But as he never . retired to reſt before he 
had repeated a long form of evening pray- 
ers, ſo when he came to that part which 
| ſupplicates © Grace for the wicked, he 
named Miſs Milner's name, with the moſt 
feryent devation, 

CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Auoxc the many ſleepleſs nights 
Miſs Milner paſſed, the preſent was not 
one of them; it is true ſhe had a weight 
of care upon her heart, even heavier than 
uſual, but its burthen had overcome her 
ſtrength; and wearied out with hopes, 
with fears, and at the end with diſappoint- 
ment and rage, ſhe ſunk into a profound 
flumber as ſoon as ſhe was laid down—but 
the more forgetfulneſs had prevailed, the 
greater was the force of remembrance 
when ſhe awoke—At firſt, ſo ſound had 
her ſleep been, ſhe had a difficulty in call- 
ing to mind why ſhe was unhappy ; but 
that ſhe was unhappy, ſhe well recollected 
Sand when the cauſe came to her memo- 
ry, ſhe would have flept again, but that 
was impoſſible. 

Though her reſt had been ſound, it 
had not been refreſhing ; ſhe was far from 
well, and ſent word ſo as an apology for 
not being preſent at breakfaſt. Lord Elm- 
wood looked concerned when the meſſage 

was 
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was delivered; Mr. Sandford ſhook his 
head. 

95 Miſs Mitner' $ health is not good.” 
faid Mrs. Horton a few minutes after 

Lord Elmwood laid down the news- 
paper to attend to her. 

«© To me there is ſomething very extra- 
ordinary about her,” continued Mrs. 
Horton, finding ſhe had caught his lord- 
ſhip's attention. 

& So there is to me,” added Sand- 

ford, with a ſarcaſtick ſneer. 
„ And ſo there is to me,” ſaid Miſs 
Woodley, with a moſt ſerious face, and 
heartfelt hgh; 

Lord Elmwood gazed by turns at each, 
as each delivered their ſentiments—and 
when they were all ſilent, helooked bewild- 
ered, not knowing what judgment to form 
from any of theſe ſentences. 

S8oon after breakfaſt, Mr. Sandford 
withdrew to his own apartment ; Mrs. 
Horton in a little time went to her's, and 
Lord Elmwood and Miſs Woodley were left 
alone.— His lordſhip immediately roſe 
{rom his ſeat, and ſaid, 
* I think, Miſs Woodley, Miſs Milner 


was extremely to blame, though I did not 
chooſe 
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chooſe to tell her ſo before Mr. Sandford, 
in giving my Lord Frederick an opportunity 


of ſpeaking to her; unleſs ſhe means he 


ſhall renew his addreſſes.” 

* That, I am ſure, my lord,“ replied 
Miſs Woodley, “ ſhe does not mean—and 
I affure you, my lord, ſeriouſly, it was by 
mere accident ſhe ſaw him yeſterday even- 
ing; or permitted hinv to attend her to 
her carriage.” 

* Iam glad to hear it;“ he returned 
quickly; © for although I am not of a ſul- 
picious nature, yet in regard to her affec- 


tion for him, 1 cannot but have my 


doubts,” | 

% You need have none, my lord,” 
replied Miſs Woodley, with a ſmile of 
confidence. 

* And yet you muſt own her behavi- 
our has warranted them has it not been 
in this particular incoherent, undefinable, 
unaccountable !”? 44 
„The behaviour of a perſon in love, 
no doubt,” ſaid Miſs Woodley. 

„ Don't I fay fo?” replied he warmly, 
« And is not that a juſt reaſon for my 
ſuſpicions ? 

- But 
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But is there only one man in the 
world on whom theſe ſuſpicions ſhould 
fix?” ſaid Miſs Woodley with the colour 
mounting into her face. 

Not that I know of—not one more 
that I know of,” returned he, with 
aſtoniſhment at what ſhe had inſinuated, 
and yet with a perfect affurance ſhe was in 
the wrong. 

e Perhaps I am miſtaken,” replied 
ſhe, 

* Nay, that is impoſſible too—" re- 
turned he with anxiety, ** You ſhare her 
confidence; you are perpetually with her ; 
and provided ſhe did not confide in you, 
you muſt know, muſt be acquainted with 
her inclinations.” 

„ I believe I am perſecthj acquainted 
with them,“ replied Miſs Woodley, with 
a ſignificance in her voice and manner 
which convinced him there was ſome ſecret 
to learn. | 

Aſter a heſitat on; 

ce It is far from me,“ replied he, © to 
with to be entruſted with the private ſen- 
timents of thoſe who defire to withhold 
them from. me, much leſs would I take any 
unfair means of being informed of them— 

to 
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to aſk any more from you, I believe, 
would be unfair—yetI cannot but lament, 
that I am not as well informed as you' are. 
I wiſh to prove my friendſhip to Miſs 
Milner, but ſhe will not ſuffer me—and 
every ſtep I take for her happineſs, I take 
in the moſt perplexing uncertainty.” 

Miſs Woodley ſighed, but did not ſpeak. 
Ie ſeemed to wait for her reply, but as 
ſhe made none, he proceeded. 

If ever a breach of confidence could 
be tolerated, I certainly know no occaſion 
that would ſo juſtly authoriſe ſuch a mea- 
ſure as the preſent. —I am not only proper 
from my character, but from my circum- 
ſtances to be relied upon—my intereſt, 
is ſo nearly connected with the intereſt, 
and my happineſs with the happineſs of my 
ward, that thoſe principles as well as my 


© honour, would protect her from every pe- 


ril ariſing from my being truſted.“ 
Oh! my lord,” cried Miſs Woodley, 


with a moſt forcible accent, “ you are the 


laſt. perſon on earth, ſhe would Ag me 
for intruſting.“ 

* Why ſo?” (ſaid he 5 * But 
that is the way—the perſon who is our 
friend we miſdoubt—where a common in- 

tereſt 


| 
| 
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tereſt is concerned, we are aſhamed of 
drawing on a common danger—Afraid of 
advice, though that advice is to ſave us.— 
Miſs Woodley, faid he, (changing his voice 
with exceſs of earneſtneſs) do you believe 
that I would do any thing to make Miſs 
Milner happy ?” 

* Any thing in honour, my lord.” 

She can deſire nothing farther, —” 
he replied in agitation—* Are her deſires 
ſo unwarrantable 1 cannot grant them ?” 

Miſs Woodley again did not ſpeak— 
and he continued. | 

«© Great as my friendſhip is, there are 
certain bounds to it; bounds, that ſhall 
ſave her in ſpite of herſelf.” And he raiſ- 
ed his voice. | 

c In the diſpoſal of themſelves,” reſum- 
ed he, with a leſs vehement tone, © that 
great, that terrific diſpoſal in marriage, 
(at which I have ever looked with aftright 
and diſmay) there is no accounting for the 
raſhneſs of a woman's choice, or ſome- 
times for the depravity of her taſte. —But 
in ſuch a caſe, Miſs Milner's election of a 
huſband ſhall not direct mine—if ſhe does 
not know her own value, I do-—Indepen- 
dent of her fortune, ſhe has beauty to cap- 

:1wvate 
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tivate the heart of any man; and with all 
her follies, ſhe has a frankneſs in her man- 
ner, an unaffeQed wiſdom in her thoughts, 
a vivacity in her converſation, and withal, 
'a ſoftneſs in her demeanour, that might 
alone engage the affections of a man of the 
niceſt ſentiments, and the ſtrongeſt un- 
derſtanding.—I will not ſee all theſe qua- 
lities and accompliſhments debaſed.—It is 
my office to protect her from the conſe- 
quences of a degraded choice, and I wail.” 

« My lord, Miſs Milner's taſte is not 
a depraved one; it is but too much re- 
fined.” 

% What do you mean by that, Miſs 
Woodley ? you talk myiteriouſly.—ls ſhe 
not afraid I will thwart her inclinations?” 

6 She is ſure you will, my lord.“ 

“ Then mult not the perſon be un- 
worthy of her ?” 

Miſs Woodley roſe from her ſeat, the 
tears trinkled down her cheeks, ſhe claſped 
her hands, and every look, every geſture 
proved her alternate reſolution, and irre- 
ſolution of proceeding farther.—Lotd 
Elmwood's attention was arreſted before, 
but now it was fixed in a degree, which 

her manner could only occaſion, 
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« My lord,” faid ſhe, with a tremulous 
voice, * promiſe me, declare to me, ſwear 
to me, it ſhall ever remain a ſecret in your 
own breaſt, and I will reveal to you, on 
whom ſhe has placed her affections.“ 

This ſolemn preparation made Lord 
Elmwood tremble ; and he ran over in- 
ſtantly in his mind all the perfons he 
could recollect, in order to arrive at the 
knowledge by thought, quicker than by 
words.—[It was in vain he tried, and he 
once more turned his enquiring eyes upon 
Miſs Woodley.—He ſaw her ſilent and 
covered with confuſion.—Again he ſearch- 
ed his own thoughts, nor ineffectually as 
before.—At the firſt glance the object was 
preſented, and he beheld himyetf. 

The rapid emotion of varying paſſions, 
which immediately darted over his fea- 
tures, informed Miſs Woodley her ſecret 
was diſcovered—fhe hid her face, while 
the tears that fell down to her boſom, con- 
firmed him in the truth of his ſuggeſtion 
beyond what oaths could have done. — A 
ſhort interval of ſilence followed, dur- 
ing which ſhe ſuffered tortures for the 
manner in which he would next ſpeak to 
her—two ſeconds gave her this reply. 

Vor. I. K 1 
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* For God's ſake take care what you 
are doing—you are deſtroying my proſ- 
pects of futurity—you are making this 
world too dear to me.“ 

Her drooping head was then lifted up, 
and as ſhe caught the eye of Dorriforth, 
ſhe ſaw it beam expeQation, amaze, joy, 
ardour, love.——Nay, there was a fire, 
a vehemence in the quick faſcinating rays 
it ſent forth, ſhe never before had ſeen— 
it filled her with alarm—ſhe wiſhed him 
to love Miſs Milner,. but to love her with 
moderation.ä—Miſs Woodley was too little 
verſed in the ſubject to know, that, had 
been, not to love at all ; at leaſt not to the 
extent of breaking through engagements, 
and all the various obſtacles, that ſtill mi- 
litated againſt their union. 

Lord Elmwood was ſenſible of the em- 
barraſſment his preſence gave Miſs Wood- 
ley, and underſtood the reproaches which 
{he ſeemed to vent upon herſelf in ſilence. 
" —To relieve her from both, he laid his 
hand with force upon his heart, and ſaid, 
*< Do you believe me?“ 

« I do, my lord,” ſhe anſwered, tremb- 
ling. 


« will 
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& I will make no unjuſt uſe of what 1 
know, returned he, with firmneſs. 

«© I believe you, my lord.” 

« But for what my paſſions now diQate,” 
continued he, I will not anſwer. —They 
are confuſed—they are triumphant at pre- 
ſent.—I have never yet, however, been 
vanquiſhed by them; and even upon this 
_ occaſion, my reaſon ſhall combat to the 
laſt,— that ſhall fail me, before I do 
wrong.” 

He was going to leave the room—ſhe 
followed him, and cried—* But my lord 
how ſhall I ſee again the unhappy object of 
my treachery ?” 

“ See her,” replied hs, as one to 
whom you meant no 1njury, and to whom 
you have done none.“ 

„ But ſhe would account it ſuch, my 
lord.“ 

« We are not 1 of what belongs 
to ourſelves;“ he replied,.—“ I am 
tranſported at the tidings you have re- 
vealed, and yet, perhaps, I had better 
never have heard them.“ 

Miſs Woodley was going to ſay ſome. 
thing farther, but as if incapable of at- 
tending to her, he haſted out of the room. 

K 2 CHAP, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Miss Woodley ſtood for ſome time 
to conſider which way ſhe was to go.— 
The firft perſon ſhe met would enquire, 
why ſhe had been weeping to that exceſs 
her eyes were ſcarce diſcernible? and if 
Miſs Milner was to aſk: the queſtion, in what 
words could ſhe tell, or in what manner 
deny the truth ?—To avoid her, was the 
firſt caution, and ſhe took the only me. 
thod ; ſhe had a hackney-coach ordered, 
rode ſeveral mites out of town, and return- 
ed to dinner with ſo little remains of her 
ſwoln eyes, that complaining of the head- 
ach was a ſufficient excuſe for them. 

Miſs Milner was enough recovered to 
be preſent at dinner, though ſhe ſcarce 
taſted a morſel. Lord Elmwood did not 
dine at home, at which Miſs Woodley re- 
joiced, but at which Mr. Sandford appear- 
ed highly diſappointed, —He aſked the ſer- 
vants, ſeveral times, what his lordſhip 
ſaid when he went out? they replied, 
* nothing more than that he ſhould not 
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be at home to dinger.” “ I can't imagine 
where he dines?” ſaid Sandford.— 
« Bleſs: me, Mr. Sandford, can't you 
gueſs?“ (cried Mrs. Horton, who by this 
time was, made acquainted with his intend- 
ed marriage), © he dines with Miſs Fen- 
ton to be ſure.''—* No,” rephied Sand- 
ford, he is not there; I came from 
thence juſt now, and they had not ſeen 
him all day.” —Poor Mils Milner, on this 
put a mouthful into her mouth ; for where 
we hope for nothing, we receive ſmall 

indulgences with joy. 
Notwithſtanding the anxiety and trou- 
ble under which Miſs Woodley had labour- 
ed all the morning, her heart for many 
weeks had not felt ſo light as 1t did this day 
at dinner—The confidence ſhe repoſed in 
the promiſes of Lord Elmwood—the firm 
reliance the had upon his delicacy and his 
juſtice—the unabated kindnels with which 
her friend received her, while no one ſuſ- 
picious thought, ſhe knew, had taken har- 
bour in her boſom—and the conſcious in- 
tegrity of her own intentions, however 
ſhe might be miſled by her judgment, all 
conſpired to comfort her with the hope, 
the had done nothing ſhe ought to wiſh re- 
K 3 called. 
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called. But although ſhe felt thus tran- 
quil, in reſpect to what ſhe had divulged, 
yet ſhe felt a great deal embarraſſed with 
the dread of next ſeeing Lord Elmwood, 
Miſs Milner, not. having ſpirits to go 
abroad, paſſed the evening at home—ſhe 
read part of a new opera, played upon her 
guitar, muſed, ſighed, occafionally talked 
with Miſs Woodley, and fo paſſed the te- 
dious hours till near ten, when Mrs. Hor- 
ton aſked Mr. Sandford to play a game at 
piquet, and on his excuſing himſelf, Miſs 
Milner offered in his ſtead, and was gladly 
accepted. —They had juſt begun to play 
when Lord Elmwood came into the room 
| —Mifz Milner's countenance immediately 
brightened, and although ſhe was in a ne- 
gligent morning dreſs, and looked paler 
than uſual, ſhe did not look leſs beautiful 
— Miſs Woodley was leaning on the back 
of her chair to obſerve the game, and Mr. 
Sandford ſat reading one of the Greek 
Fathers at the other fide of the fire place. 
Lord Elmwood as he advanced to the ta- 
ble bowed, not having ſeen the ladies fince 
morning, or Miſs Milner that day; they 
returned his ſalute, and he was going up 
to Miſs Milner, (ſeemingly to enquire of 
her 
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her health,) when Mr. Sandford, laying 
down his book, ſaid, 

13 My lord, where have you been all 
day?“ 

6 have been very buſy,“ replied bis 
lordſhip, and walking from the card-table 
went up to him. 

Miſs Milner began to make miltakes, 
and play one card for another. 

« You have been at Mr. Fenton's this 
evening, I ſuppoſe?” ſaid Sandford. 

* No, not at all to-day,” replied his 
lord ſhip. 

* How came that about, my lord!“ 
cried Sandford. 

Miſs Milner played the ace of diamonds, 

inſtead of the king of hearts. 
« I ſhall call to-morrow,” anſwered his 
lordſhip, and going with a very ceremo- 
nious air up to Miſs Milner, ſaid, © He 
hoped ſhe was perfectly recovered.” 

Mrs. Horton begged her To mind 
what ſhe was about.” 

„She replied, © I am much better, 
Sir.“ 

He then returned to Sandford again: 
but never, during all this time, did his 
K 4 eye 
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eye once encounter Miſs Woodley's, and 
ſhe, with equal care, avoided his. 

Some cold diſhes were now brought up 
for ſupper— Miſs Milner loſt deal, and the 
game ended. 

As they were arranging themſelves at 
the ſupper-table, Do, Miſs Milner,” 
ſaid Mrs. Horton, © have ſomething warm 
for your ſupper? a chicken boiled ? or 
ſomething of that kind? you have eat no- 
thing all day.” | 

With the feeling of humanity, and ap- 
parently no other ſenſation—but never did 
he feel philanthropy fo forcibly—Lord 
Elmwood ſaid, 4 Let me beg of you, Miſs 
Milner, to have ſomething provided for 
you.” 

The earneſtneſs and emphaſis with which 
theſe few words were pronounced, were 
more flattering than the fineſt turned com- 
pliment had been; her gratitude was ex- 
preſſed by bluſhes, and by aſſuting his 
lordſhip ſhe was now “ ſo well as to be 
able to ſup on what was before her.“ — 
She ſpoke, however, and had not made 
the trial; for the moment me carried a 
piece to her lips, ſhe laid it on her plate 


again, and turned paler, from the vain 
| endeavour 
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endeavour to force her appetite. Lord 
Elmwood had ever been attentive to her, 
but now he watched her as he would a 
child ; and when he ſaw by her ſtruggles 
ſhe could not eat, he took her plate from 
her ; gave her ſomething elſe; and all 
with care and watchfulneſs in his looks, as 
if he had been a tender-hearted boy; and 
ſhe his darling bird, the loſs of which, 
would embitter all the joy of his holidays. 

This attention had ſomething about it 
ſo tender, ſo officious, and yet fo ſincere, 
that it brought the tears into Miſs Wood- 
ley's eyes, attracted the notice of Mr, 
Sandford, and the obſervation of Mrs. 
Horton, while the heart of Miſs Milner 
overflowed with a gratitude that gave place 
to no ſentiment, except her love. 

To relieve that anxiety her guardian 
expreſſed, ſhe endeavoured to appear cheer- 
ful, and that anxiety, at length, really 
made her ſo.— He now preſſed her to take 
one glaſs of wine with ſuch ſolicitude, he 
ſeemed to ſay a thouſand things beſide— 
Sandford ſtill made his obſervations, and 
being unuſed to conceal his thoughts be- 


fore the preſcat company, he faid, bluntly, 
K 5 „ Miſs 
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% Miſs Fenton was indiſpoſed the other 
night, my lord, and yet you did not ſeem 
half ſo anxious about her health.“ 

Had Sandford laid all Lord Elmwood's 
eſtate at Miſs Milner's feet, or preſented 
her with that eternal bloom which adorns 
the face of a goddeſs, he would have done 
leſs to endear himſelf to her, than by that 
ſingle ſentence—ſhe looked at him with 
the moſt benign countenance, and felt 
affliction that ſhe had ever offended him. 

« Miſs Fenton,” (Lord Elmwood re- 
plied) © has a brother with her; her health 
and happineſs are in his care, Miſs Milner's 


are in mine.“ 
% Mr. Sandford,“ ſaid Miſs Milner, “ 1 


am afraid I behaved very uncivilly to you 


laſt night; will you accept of an atone- 
ment ? 

% No, madam,” returned he, © I ac- 
cept no expiation without amendment.“ 

Well then,“ ſaid ſhe, ſmiling, © ſup- 
poſe I promiſe never to offend you again, 
what then?” 

* Why then, you'll break your pro- 


Miſe,” returned he, churliſhly. 


* Do not promiſe,” ſaid Lord Elm- 
wood, © for he means to provoke you 
to It, 

In 
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In the like converſation the evening was 

paſſed, and Miſs Milner retired to reſt in 
far better ſpirits than the morning's proſ- 
pect had given her to hope for. Miſs 
Woodley too, had cauſe to be well pleaſed, 
but her pleaſure was in a great mea- 
ſure eclipſed by the reflection, © there 
was ſuch a perſon as Miſs Fenton ;" ſhe 
could not but fear, that in doing Miſs 
Milner a right, ſhe had, perhaps done 
that lady a wrong—ſhe wiihed ſhe had been 
equally acquainted with her heart, as ſhe 
was with Miſs Milner's, and ſhe would 
then have acted without injuſtice to either; 
but Miſs Fenton had of late ſhunned their; 
ſociety, and even in their company ſhe 
was of a temper too reſerved to diſco- 
ver her mind; Miſs Woodley was there- 
fore obliged to act to the beſt of her judg- 
ment only, and leave all events to provi- 
dence. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


W ITHIN a few days, in the houſe of 
Lord Elmwood, every thing, and every per. 


fon 
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ſon wore a new face.— His lordſhip was the 
profeſt lover of Miſs Milner—ſhe, the hap- 
pieſt of human beings—Miſs Woodley 
partaking in her joy—while Mr Sandford 
was lamenting with the deepeſt concern, 
that Miſs Fenton had been ſupplanted ; and 
what added moſt poignantly to his ſorrow 
was, that ſhe had been ſupplanted by Miſs 
Milner.— Though a church-man, he bore 
his diſappointment with the impatience of 
one of the laity ; he could hardly ſpeak to 
Lord Elmwood; he would not look at 
Miſs Milner, and was diſpleaſed with every 
body.——It was his intention when he firſt 
became acquainted with Lord Elmwood's 
reſolution, to quit his houſe; and as his 
lordſhip had, with the utmoſt degree of in- 
flexibility, reſiſted all his good counſel and 
advice upon this ſubje&, he reſolved, in 
quitting him, never to be his adviſer or 
counſellor again.—But, in preparing to 
leave his friend, his pupil, his patron, and 
yet him, who, upon moſt occaſions, im- 
plicitly obeyed his will, the ſpiritual got the 
better of the temporal man, and he deter- 
mined to ſtay, leſt in totally abandoning 
him to the purſuit of his own paſſions, he 


might make his puniſhment even greater 
than 
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than his offence. —* My lord,“ ſaid he, 
on the ſtormy ſea, upon which you are 
embarked, though you will not ſhun the 
rocks your faithful pilot would point out, 
he will, nevertheleſs, ſail in your company, 
and lament over your watery grave. Ihe 
more you ſlight my advice, the more you 
want it, and till you command me to leave 
your houſe, as I ſuppoſe you will ſoon do, 
to oblige your lady) I will continue along 
with you.” 

Lord Elmwood liked him ſincerely, and 
was glad he took this reſolution; yet, as 
ſoon as his lordſhip's reaſon and affections 
had once told him, he ought to break with 
Miſs Fenton, and marry his ward, he be- 
came ſo decidedly of that opinion, Sand- 
tord's never had the moſt trivial weight up- 
on the ſubject, nor would he flatter the 
ſuppoſed authority he poſſeſſed over him, 
by urging him to remain in his houſe a 
ſingle day, contrary to his inclinations. 
Sandford beheld, with grief, his firmneſs, 
but finding it vain to contend, ſubmitted— 
not, however, with a good grace. 

Amidit all the perſons affected by this 
change in Lord Elmwood's marriage de- 


hgns, Miſs Fenton was, perhaps, the leaſt 
—ſhe 
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—ſhe would have been content to have 
married, ſhe was content to live ſingle— 
Mr. Sandford was the firſt who made over- 
tures to her on the part of Lord Elmwood, 
and the firſt ſent to aſk her to diſpenſe with 
the obligation—She received both theſe 
propoſals with the ſame inſipid ſmile of 
approbation, and the ſame cold indifference 
at the heart. | 

It was a perfect knowledge of this diſ- 
poſition in his intended wife, which had 
given to Lord Elmwood's thoughts, on 
matrimony, the proſpect of dreary win- 
ter; but the ſenſibility of Miſs Milner 
had now reverſed that proſpect to perpetual 
ſpring; or the dearer variety of ſpring, 
ſummer, and autumn. 

It was a knowledge alſo of this torpor 
in Miſs Fenton's nature, from which he 
formed the purpoſe of breaking with her ; 
for lord Elmwood till retained enough of 
the prieſt's ſanctity, to have yielded up his 
own happineſs, and even that of his be- 
loved ward, rather than have plunged one 
heart into affliction by his perfidy. This, 
before he offered his hand to Miſs Milner, 
he was perfectly convinced would not be 


the caſe—even Miſs Fenton, herſelf, aſ- 
ſured 
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ſured him, her thoughts were more inclined 
towards the joys of Heaven than earth; 
and as this circumſtance would, ſhe believ- 
ed, induce her to retire to a convent, ſhe 
thought it a happy, rather than an unhappy 
event.—Her brother, on whom her for- 
tune devolved if ſhe took this reſolution, 
was exactly of her opinion. 

Loſt in the maze of happineſs which ſur- 
rounded her, Miſs Milner oftentimes aſked 
her heart, and her heart whiſpered like a 
flatterer, Ves.“ Are not my charms even 
more invincible than I ever believed them 
to be? Dorriforth, the grave, the ſanc- 
tified, the anchorite Dorriforth, by 
their force is animated to all the ar- 
dour of the moſt impaſſioned lover— 
while the proud prieſt, the auſtere guar- 
dian, is humbled, if I but frown, into the 
verieſt ſlave of love.—She then aſked, 
„Why did I not keep him longer in ſuſ- 
penſe? he could not have loved me more, 
I believe; but my power over him might 
have been greater ſtill. —I am the happieſt 
of women in that affection he has proved 
to me, but I wonder whether it would exiſt 
under ill-treatment? if it would not, he 


does not love me as I wiſh to be loved—if 
it 
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it would, my triumph, my ſelicity, would 
be enhanced.” —Theſe thoughts were mere 
Phantoms of the brain, and never by ſyſ- 
tem put into action; but repeatedly indulg- 
ed, they were practiſed by caſual occur- 
rences; and the dear-bought experiment of 
being beloved in ſpite of her taults, (a glory 
proud women ever aſpire to) was, at pre- 
ſent, the ambition of Miſs Milner. 
Unthinking woman! ſhe did not reflect, 
that to the ſearching eye of Lord Elmwood 
ſhe had faults, with her every care to con- 
ceal or overcome them, ſufficient to try all 
his love, and all his patience. But what fe- 
male is not fond of experiments? to which, 
how few are there, that do not fall a ſa- 
crifice! 
Perfectly ſecure of the aſſections of the 
man ſhe loved, her declining health no long- 
er threatened her; her declining ſpirits 
returned as before; and the ſuſpicions of 
ber guard ian being now changed to the li- 
beral confidence of a doating lover, ſhe 
now again proſeſſed all ber former follies, 
all her faſhionable levities, and indulged 
them with lefs reſtraint than ſhe had ever 


done. 


For 
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For a while, blinded by his paſſion, Lord 


Elmwood encouraged and admired every 


new proof of her reſtored happineſs; nor 


till ſufferance had tempted her to proceed 


beyond her uſual bounds, did he remon- 
{ſtrate.—But ſhe, who as his ward, had 
been ever gentle, and (when he ſtrenu- 
ouſly oppoſed) always obedient ; he now 
found as a miſtreſs, ſometimes haughty; 
and to oppoſition, always inſolent.— lle 
was ſurpriſed, but the novelty pleaſed him. 
—And Miſs Milner, whom he tenderly 
loved, could put on no change, or appear 
in any new character that did not, for the 
time ſhe adopted it, ſeem to become her. 

Among the many cauſes of complaint 
ſhe gave him, want of ceconomy in the 
diſpoſal of her income was one.—Bills and 
drafts came upon him without number, 
while the account, on her part, of money 
expended, amounted but to articles of dreſs 
ſhe ſometimes ne er wore; toys that were 
out of faſhion before they were paid for ; 
and charities directed by the force of whim. 
Another complaint was, as uſual, ex- 
treme late hours, and often-times company 
he did not approve. 


She 
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She was charmed to ſee his love ſtrug- 
gling with his cenſure—his politeneſs with 
bis anxiety—and by the light, frivolous, 
or reſentfal manner, in which ſhe treated 
his admonitions, ſhe triumphed in ſhew. 
ing to Miſs Woodley, and, more eſpecially 
to Mr. Sandford, how much ſhe dared up- 
on the ſtrength of his affections. 

Every thing in preparation for their mar- 
riage, which was to take place at Elmwood- 
Houſe during the ſummer months, ſhe re- 
ſolved for the ſhort time ſhe had to remain 
in London, to let no occaſion paſs of taſt- 
ing all thoſe pleaſures which were not likely 
ever to return; but which, eager as ſhe was 
in their purſuit, ſhe ſtill placed in no kind 
of competition with thoſe ſhe hoped would 
ſucceed ; thoſe more ſedate, and far greater 
Joys ſhe had in domeſtic contemplation— 
and often, merely to haſten on the tedious 
hours that intervened, ſhe varied and di- 
verted them with the many recreations her 
intended huſband could not approve. 

It ſo happened, and it was unfortunate 
it did, that a law-ſuit and ſome other in- 
tricate affairs that came with his title and 
eſtate, frequently Kept Lord I mwood from 
his houſe part of the day; ſometimes the 
whole 
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whole evening ; and when at home, would 


often cloſet him for hours with his law yers · 
—But while he was thus off his guard, 


Sandford never was—and had Miſs Milner 
been the deareſt thing on earth to him, he 
could not have watched her more narrowly; 
or had ſhe been the fraileſt thing on earth, 
he could not have been more hard upon 


her, in all the accounts of her conduct he 


gave to Lord EImwood.— His lordſhip 
knew Sandford's failing was to think ill of 
Miſs Milner, be pitied him for it, and he 
pitied her for it—and all the aggravation 
his repreſentations gave to her real follies, 
affection for them both, in the heart of 
Dorriforth, ſtood between every other im- 
preſſion, 

But facts are glaring; and he at length 
beheld thoſe faults in their true colours, 
although previouſly pointed out by the pre- 
judice of Mr. Sandford. 

As ſoon as Sandford perceived his lord- 
ſhip's uneaſineſs, "There, my lord!” cried 
he, exultingly, © Did not I always ſay the 
marriage was an improper one?—but you 
would not be ruled—you would not fee.” 

„Can you blame me for not ſeeing,” 
replied his lordſhip, © when you yourſelf 

| were 
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were blind ?—ad you been diſpaſſionate, 
had you ſeen Miſs Milner's virtue as well 
as. her faults, I ſhould have believed, and 
been guided by you—but you ſaw her fail- 
ings. only, and therein have been equally 
deceived with me, who have only beheld 
her perfections.“ 

My obſervations, however, my lord, 
would have been of moſt uſe to you; for 
I have ſeen what to avoid.” 

But mine have been the moſt charita. 
bl.,” replied his lordſhip, “for I have 
ſeen what I muſt always love.“ 

Sandford ſighed, and lifted up his hands. 

Mr. Sandford,“ reſumed his lordſhip, 
with a voice and manner ſuch as he puts 
on when not all the power of Sandford, 
oF any other, can change his fixed deter- 
mination, Mr. Sandford,“ reſumed he, 
« my eyes are now open to every failing, as 
well as to every accompliſhment; to every 
vice, as well as to every virtue of Miſs Mil- 
ner's; nor will I ſuffer myſelf to be again 
prepoſſeſſed in her favour by your prejudice 
- againſt her—for I believe it was compaſſion 
at your unkind treatment of her, that firſt 


gained her iny heart,” 
„ a 
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* I, my lord?” cried Sandford, © Do 
not load me with the burthen—with the 
mighty burthen of your love for her.” 

„Do not interrupt me,“ ſaid his lord- 
ſhip ; © Whatever your meaning has been, 
the effect of your unkindneſs to her, is 
what I ſay, —Now, I will no longer,” con- 
tinued he, “* have an enemy ſuch as you 
have been to heighten her charms, which 
are too tranſcendent in their native ſlate, 
J will hear no more complaints againſt her, 
but I will watch her cloſely myſelf—and 
if I find her mind and heart (ſuch as my 
ſuſpicions have of late whiſpered) too 
trivolous for that ſubſtantial happineſs I 
look for with an object ſo beloved; depend 
upon my word—the marriage ſhall yet be 
broken off.“ 

* I depend upon your word; it will 
then,” replied Sandford, eagerly. 

* You are unjuſt, Sir, in ſay ing ſo be- 
fore the trial,” replied his lordſhip, “ and 
your injuſtice ſhall make me more cautious, 
leſt I follow your example.” 

* But, my lord M 

My mind is made up, Mr. Sandford,” 
returned he, interrupting him, “ I am no 
onger engaged to Miſs Milner than ſhe 

ſhall 
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| ſhall deſerve I ſhould—but in my obſerva- 
tions I will take care not to wrong her as 
you have done. 

* My lord, call my obſervations wrong, 
when you have reflected upon them as a 
man, and not as a lover—diveſt yourſelf 
of your paſſion, and meet me upon equal 
ground.” 

& I will meet no one—TlT will conſult no 
one—my own judgment ſhall be the judge, 
and in a few months marry, or—baniſh 
me from her for ever.” 

There was ſomething in theſe laſt words, 
in the tone and firmneſs with which they 
were delivered, that the heart of Sandford 
reſted upon with ccntent—they bore the 
ſymptoms of a menace that would be ex- 
ecuted ; and he parted from his patron with 
congratulations upon his wiſdom, and the 
warmeſt aſſurances of his firm reliance on 
his word. | 

Lord Elmwood having come to this re- 
| ſolution, was more compoſed than he had 
been for ſeveral days before; while the 
horror of domeſtick wrangles—a family 
without ſubordination—a houſe without 
ceconomy—in a word, a wife without diſ- 

| cretion, 
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erection, had been perpetually preſent to 
his mind. 

Mr. Sandford, although he was a man 
of underſtanding, of learning, and a com- 
plete caſuiſt; yet, all the faults he himſelf 
committed, were entirely—for want of 
knowing better. He conſtantly reproved 
faults in others, and he was moſt aſſuredly 
to2 good a man not to have corrected and 
amended his own, had they been known 
to him—but they were not.—He had been 
for ſo long a time the ſuperior of all with 
whom he lived, had been ſo buſied with 
inſtructing others, he had not recollected 
he himſelf wanted inſtructions—and in 
ſuch awe did his ſeverity keep all about 
him, that notwithſtanding he had many 
friends, not one told him of his failings— 
(except juſt now Lord Elmwood, but who, 
in this inſtance, as a man in love, he 
would not credit) Was there not then 
ſome reaſon for him to ſuppoſe he had no 
faults?—his enem'es, indeed, hinted, that 
he had, but enemies he never hearkened 
to; and thus, with all his good ſenſe, 
wanted the ſenſe to follow the rule, Be- 
lieve what your enemies ſay of you, rather 
than what is ſaid by your friends ; this rule 

attended 
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attended to, would make many a one ami- 
able that is now the reverſe, and had made 
him, a perfect upright character.— For 
could an enemy, to whom he would have 
liſtened, whiſper to Sandford as he left 
Lord Elmwood's ſtudy, „ Cruel, bar- 
barous man ! you go away with your heart 
ſatisfied, nay, even elated in the proſpect, 
that Miſs Milner's hopes, on which ſhe 
alone exiſts; thoſe hopes which keep her 
from the deepeſt affliction, and cheriſh her 
with joy and gladneſs, will all be diſap- 
pointed—you flatter yourſelf it is for the 
fake of your friend Lord Elmwood you re- 
joice ; becauſe he has eſcaped a danger— 
you with him well, but there is another 
cauſe for your exultation which you will 
not ſeek to knou— it is, that in his ſafety 
ſhall dwell the punyhment of his ward.— 
for ſhame! for ſhame! forgive her faults, 
as this of your's needs forgiveneſs.” 

Had any one faid this, to Sandford, 
whom he would have credited ; or had his 
own heart ſuggeſted it, he was a man of 
that rectitude and conſcientiouſneſs, he 
would hare returned immediately to Lord 
Eimwood, and have endeavouted to 
ſtrengthen all his favourable opinions of 

| = 
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of his intended wife but having no ſuch 
monitor as this, he walked on, highly 


contented, and meeting Miſs Woodley, 
ſaid, with an air of triumph, 


„Where's your young lady ?—where's 


Lady Elmwood?” 


Miſs Woodley ſmiled, and anſwered— 


ſhe was gone with ſuch and ſuch ladies to 
an auction — “ But why give her that title 
already, Mr. Sandford?“ | 


« Becauſe,” anſwered he, I think ſhe 


will never have 1t.” 
e Bleſs me, Mr. Sandford!“ ſaid Miſs 


Woodley, you ſhock me!” 
I thought I ſhould,” ' replied hs. * and 


that is why I tell it you.” 
&« For Heaven's ſake, what has hap- 


pened ?” cried ſhe. 
% Nothing new—her indiſcretions on- 


ly.“ 8 
© know ſhe is imprudent,” ſaid Miſs 


Woodley; © I can ſee ſhe is often to blame 


but then my lord ſurely loves her, and 
love will overlook a great deal.” 

He does love her—but he has under- 
ſtanding and reſolution. —He loved his 
ſiſter too, tenderly loved her, and yet 
when he had taken the reſolution ; paſſed 
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his word he would never ſee her again ; 
even upon her death-bed he would not re- 
tract it—no entreaties could prevail upon 
him.—And now, though he maintains, 
and I dare ſay loves her child, yet you 
remember when you brought him home 
he would not bear him in his ſight.” 

Poor Miſs Milner !/—ſaid Miſs Wood- 
ley in the moſt pitying accents. 

„ Nay,” ſaid Sandford, © Lord Elm- 
wood has not yet paſled his word, that he 
will never ſee her more—he has only 
threatened to ſay ſo—but I know enough 
of him to know, his threats are generally 


the ſame as the actions done.” 
C You are very good,” faid Miſs Wood- 


ley, to acquaint me of this in time: I 
may now warn Miſs Milner of it, and ſhe 
may behave with more circumſpection.“ 

«© By no means, "—cried Sandfotd, 
haſtily, « What would you warn her for? 
— it will do her no good—beſides,” added 
he, I don't know whether his lordſhip 
does not expect ſecreſy from me on this 
ſubje&, and if he does 

« But, with all deference to your opi- 
nion,” ſaid Miſs Woodley, (and with all 


deference did ſhe ſpeak) © don't you think, 
Mr. 
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Mr. Sandford, that ſecreſy upon this oc- 
caſion would be wicked? for conſider the 
anguiſh it may cauſe my friend, and if by 


adviſing her we can fave her from 


She was going on. 
«© You may call it wicked, madam, not 


to inform her of it,” cried he, but I call 
a breach of promiſe (if I did give my pro- 
miſe, which J don't ſay I did) much more 
ſinful.” | | 
J ſuppoſe you are right; Sir,” ſaid 
Miſs Woodley, with humility ; “ but if 


you have given your promiſe, I have not 


given mine, and therefore may divulge— 
«© There now!“ cried Sandford, © there 

is how you judge of this matter.—You 
judge of things as they are in reality, not 
what they are by conſtruQtion ; the only 
way to judge of any thing.—If I did make 
a promiſe to Lord ElImwood—(which, I 
again ſay, I don't know that I did)—the 
promiſe was, that I would not communi- 
cate the ſecret; meaning, not tell it to 
Miſs Milner herſelf.—I have not; and 
therefore have kept my word—and in re- 
vealing it to you, I did it with a full per- 
ſuaſion you would conceal it ; which con- 
fidence, on my part, binds you as much 
L 2 as 
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as the a: ſolemn promiſe, you could 
have given.” 

“ The fault will be mine, then, not 
yours, if it comes to the knowledge of 
Miſs Milner?“ 

“ Certainly.” 

„ Then, as it will be my fault, do not 
you, Sir, be uneaſy about it.“ — 

He was going to explain again, but 
Miſs Milner entered, and put an end to 
the diſcourſe.— She had been paſſing the 
whole morning at an auction, and had 
laid out near two hundred pounds in dif- 
ferent things ſhe had no one uſe for ; but 
bought them becauſe they were ſaid to be 
cheap.— Among the reſt was a lot of books 
on chemiſtry, and ſome Latin authors. 

* Why, madam,” cried Sandford, look- 
ing over the catalogue, where her pur- | 
chaſes were marked by a pencil, “ do you 
know what you have done? you can't 
read a word of theſe books.” 

& Can't I, Mr. Sandford? but I aſſure 
you, you will be vaſtly pleaſed with them 
when you ſee how elegantly —_ are 
bound.” 

My dear,” ſaid Mrs. Horton, ©* why 


have you bought china? you and-Lord 
Elmwood 
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Elmwood have more now, than you have 
places to put them in.“ 

Very true, Mrs. Horton—l forgot 
that but then you know I can give theſe 
away.“ 

Lord Elmwood was in the room at the 
concluſion of this converſation he 
ſhook his head and ſighed. 

% My lord,” faid ſhe, © I have had a 
very pleaſant morning, but J wiſhed for 
you—if you had been with me I ſhould 
have bought a great many other things; 
but I did not like to appear unreaſonable 
in your abſence,” 

Sandford fixed his inquiſitive eyes 
upon Lord Elmwood, to obſerve his coun- 
tenance—his lordſhip ſmiled, but appear- 


ed thoughtful. 
* And, oh! my lord, I have bought 


you a preſent,” ſaid ſhe. 
« I do not wiſh for a preſent, Miſs 


Milner.” | 
„What, not from me?—very well.” 


* If you preſent me with yourſelf, ma- 
dam, it is all I aſk.” 


Sandford moved upon his chair as if he 

ſat uneaſy, 
Why then, Miſs Woodley,” ſaid Miſs 
Milner, ** you ſhall have the preſent, —But 
L 3 then 
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then it won't ſuit you—it is for a gentle- 
man.—l'll keep it and give it to my Lord 
Frederick the firſt time I meet with him. — 
I faw him this morning, and he looked di- 
vinely ; I longed to ſpeak to him.“ 

Miſs Woodley caſt, by ſtealth, an eye 
of apprehenſion upon Lord Elmwood's 
face, and trembled to behold it as red 
as ſcarlet. 

Sandford ſtared with both his eyes full 
upon him; then drew himſelf upright on 
his chair, and took a pinch of ſnuff 
upon the ſtrength of his uneaſineſs. 

A ſilence enſued. 

After a ſhort time—-* You all appear 
very melancholy,” ſaid Miſs Milner; © I 
wiſh I had not come home yet.”? 

Miſs Woodley was in agony—ſhe ſaw 
Lord Elmwood's extreme diſpleaſure, and 
dreaded leſt he ſhould expreſs it by ſome 
words he could not recall, or ſhe could 
not forgive—therefore, whiſpering to her 
ſhe had ſomething particular to ſay to her, 
The took her out of the room. 

The moment ſhe was gone, Mr. Sand- 
ford roſe nimbly. from his ſeat, rubbed his 
hands, walked briſkly acroſs the room, 


then 
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then aſked his lordſhip, in a cheerful tone, 
Whether he dined at home to-day?” 

That which had given Sandford ſpirits to 
ſpeak with cheerfulneſs, had depreſſed 
Lord Elmwood's ſo much, that he ſat ſilent 
and dejected.— At length he anſwered, in 
a faint voice, No, I believe I ſhall no 
dine at home.“ 

* Where is your lordſhip going to 
dine?“ aſked Mrs. Horton; “ I thought 
we ſhould have had your company to-day ; 
Miſs Milner dines at home, I believe.“ 

“ I have not yet determined where I 
ſhall dine,“ replied he, taking no notice 
of the concluſion of her ſpeech. 

* My lord, if you mean to go to the 
hotel, I'll go with you, if you pleaſe.” 
Cried Sandford, officiouſly. 

& With, all my heart, Sandford,” re- 
plied his lordſhip; and they both went 
out together before Miſs Milner returned 
to the apartment. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Miss Woodley, for the firſt time, 
diſobeyed the will of Mr. Sandford; and 
as ſoon as Miſs Milner and ſhe were alone, 
informed her of all he had revealed to her ; 
accompanying the recital with every teſti- 
mony of ſympathy and affection. —But 
had the genius of Sandſord preſided over 
this diſcovery, it could not have influenced 
the mind of Miſs Milner to receive the 
intelligence, more exactly oppoſite to the 
intention of the informer, Inſtead of 
ſhuddering with fear at the menace Lord 
Elmwood had uttered, ſhe boldly faid, ſhe 
„ Dared him to perform it,” “ He durſt 
not,” repeated ſhe. - 
Why durſt not?“ Said Miſs Woodley. 
* Becauſe he loves me too well—be— 
cauſe his own happinels is too dear to him.” 
] believe he loves you,” replied Miſs 
Woodley, and yet there is a doubt 


i L 


There ſhall be no longer a doubt,” 
—cried Miſs Milner, © I'll put him to 


the proof.“ 
« For 
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«© For ſhame, my dear! you talk incon- 
ſiderately—what do you mean by proof?“ 

* I mean, I will do ſomething that any 
prudent man ought not to forgive; and 
yet, with that vaſt ſhare of prudence he 
poſſeſſes, I will force him till to yield to 
his love.” | 

BgBut ſuppoſe you ſhould be diſappoint- 
ed, and he ſhould not yield?“ ſaid Miſs 
Woodley. 

Then, I have only loſt a man who 
had no regard for me.” 

He may have a great regard for you, 
notwithſtanding.” 

But for the love I have, and do ſtill 
bear my Lord Elmwood, I will have ſome- 
thing more than a great regard 1n return.” 

& You have his love, I am ſure.” 

© But is it ſuch as mine? I could love 
him iſ he had a thouſand faults. —And yet,“ 
ſaid ſhe, recollecting herſelf, © and yet, I 
believe, his being faultleſs, was the firſt 
cauſe of my paſſion.” 

'Thus ſhe talked on—ſometimes in an- 
ger, ſometimes apparently jeſting—till her 
ſervant came to tell her dinner was ſerved, 
Upon entering the diningroom, and ſee- 

L 5 ing 
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ing his lordſhip's place at table vacant, ſhe 
ſtarted back. She was diſappointed of the 
pleaſure ſhe expected in dining with him; 
and his ſudden abſence ſo immediately 
after the intelligence ſhe had received from 
Miſs Woodley, encreaſed her uneaſineſs. 
She drew her chair, and fat down with 
an indifference, that ſaid ſhe ſhould not 
eat; and as ſoon as ſhe was ſeated, ſhe put 
her fingers ſullenly to her lips, nor touch- 
ed her knife and fork, or ſpoke a word in 
reply to any thing that was ſaid to her 
during the whole nner -i Woodley 
and Mrs. Horton were both tod well ac- 
quainted with the good diſpoſition of her 
heart, to take offence, or any notice of 
this behaviour.— They dined, and wiſely 
ſaid nothing either to provoke or ſooth 
her.— juſt as the dinner was going to be 
removed, a loud rap came at the door 
* Who is that?” ſaid Mrs. Horton. — One 
of the ſervants went to the window, and 
anſwered, My lord and Mr, Sandford, 
madam.“— Come back to dinner, as I 
live.” Cried Mrs. Horton.— 

Miſs Milner {till continued her poſition 
and ſaid nothing—but at the corners of 


her mouth, which her fingers did not en. 
tirely 
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tirely cover, there were diſcoverable a 
thouſand dimpled graces hke ſmall con- 
vulſive fibres, which a reſtrained ſmile on 
lord Elmwood's return, had ſent there. 

His. lordſhip and Sandford entered, 

J am glad you are returned, my lord,“ 
ſaid Mrs. Horton, for Miſs Milner would 
not eat a morſel.“ 13 

It was becauſe I had no appetite,” re 
turned ſhe, bluſhing like crimſon. 

„We ſhould not have come back,” 
ſaid Sandford, “but at the place where we 
went to dine, all the rooms were filled 
with ſmoke.” | 

It has been a very windy day indeed,” 
ſaid Mrs. Horton, © and one part of this 
houſe, is now in a ſmother.” 

Lord Elmwood put the wing of a fowl 
on Miſs Milner's plate, but without pre- 
viouſly aſking if ſhe choſe any; yet ſhe 
condeſcended to eat—they ſpoke to each 
other too in the courſe of converſation, yet 
it was with a reſerve that appeared as if 
they had been quarrelling, and ſo felt to 
themſelves, though no ſuch circumſtance 
had happened. 

About two weeks paſſed away in this 
kind of diſtant behaviour on both ſides; 

| without 
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without either venturing a direct quarrel, 
and without either expreſſing (except inad- 
vertently) their ſtrong affection for each 
other, 

During this time they were once, how- 
ever, nearly becoming the deareſt friends 
in expreſſions, as well as in ſentiments.— 
This aroſe from a favour he granted in 
compliance to what he knew was her earn- 
elt deſire; and, as a favour which he had 
refuſed to the repeated requeſts of many 
friends, ſhe could not but eſteem the high 
value of the obligation. 

She and Miſs Woodley had taken an 
airing to fee the poor child, young Ruſh- 
brook; and on their return, his lordſhip 
inquiring of the ladies how they had paſſed 
their morning, Miſs Milner frankly told 
him; and added, What pain it gave her 
to leave the child behind, as he ſtill cried 
to come away with her.” 


Go for him then to-morrow,” ſaid his 
lordſhip, © and bring him home.” 


Home!“ ſhe repeated with ſurpriſe. 
Les,“ replied he, © if you defire it, 
this ſhall be his home—you ſhall be a mo- 
ther, and I will, henceforward, be a father 


to him.“ 
Sand- 
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Sandford, who was preſent, looked un- 
uſually ſour at this high token of his lord- 
ſhip's regard to Miſs Milner ; yet, with re- 
ſentment on his face, he wiped a tear of 
joy from his eye, for the boy's ſake—his 
frown was the force of prejudice, his tear 
the force of nature. 

Ruſhbrook was brought home; and 
whenever Lord Elmwood wiſhed to ſhew 
a kindneſs to Miſs Milner, without dire&- 
ing it immediately to her, he took his ne- 
phew upon his knee, talked to him, and 
told him, * He was glad they had become 
acquainted, * 

In the various, though delicate, ſtrug- 
gles for power between Miſs Milner and 
her guardian, there was not ene perſon 
witneſs to theſe incidents, who did not ſup- 
poſe, all would at laſt end in wedlock—for 
the moſt common obſerver perceived, ar- 
dent love was the foundation of every diſ- 
content, as well, as of every joy they ex- 
perienced.— One great incident, however, 
totally reverſed the proſpect of all future 
accommodation. 

The faſhionable Mrs. G gave a 
maſked ball; tickets were preſented to per- 
lons of the firſt quality, and among the 

reſt 
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reſt, three were ſent to Miſs Milner.—She 
had never been at a maſquerade, and re- 
ceived them with extacy—more eſpecially 
as the maſk being at the houſe of a woman 
of faſhion, ſhe did not conceive there could 
be any objection to her going.—She was 
miſtaken—the moment ſhe mentioned it to 
Lord Elmwood, he deſired her, fomewhat 
ſternly, “ Not to think of being there.“ 
She was vext at the prohibition, but more 
at the manner in which it was delivered, 
and flatly ſaid, She ſhould certainly go.“ 

She expected a ſevere rebuke for this, 
but what alarmed her much more, he ne- 
ver replied a word; but looked with a re- 
ſignation which foreboded her more ſor- 
row, than the ſevereſt reproaches would 
have done.—She fat for a minute reflecting 
how to rouſe him from this compoſure— 
ſhe firſt thought of attacking him with up- 
braidings ; then ſhe thought of ſoothing 
him; and at laſt of laughing at him.— This 
was the leaſt ſupportable of all, and yet 
this ſhe ventured upon. 

J am ſure your lordſhip,” ſaid ſhe, 
ce with all your ſaintlineſs, can have no 
objection to my being preſent at the maſ- 
querade, provided I go as a Nun.“ 


He 
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He made no reply. 

„ That is a habit,“ continued ſhe, 
„ which covers a multitude of faults—and, 
for that evening, I may have the chance 
of making a conqueſt even of you, my 
lord—nay, I queſtion not, if under that 
inviting attire, even the pious Mr. Sand- 
ford would not ogle me.” 

„Huſh, —ſaid Miſs Woodley. 
„Why huſh?” cried Miſs Milner, aloud, 

though Mils Woodley had ſpoken in a 
whiſper, © I am ſure,” continued ſhe, © I 
am only repeating what I have read in 
books about nuns, and their confeſſors.“ 

* Your conduct, Miſs Milner,” replied 
Lord Elmwood, gives evident proofs what 
authors you have read; you may ſpare 
yourſelf the trouble of quoting them.” 

Her pride was hurt at this, beyond bear- 
ing; and as ſhe could not, like him, go- 
vern her anger, it fluſhed in her face, and 
almoſt forced the tears. 

* My lord,” ſaid Miſs Woodley, (in a 
voice ſo ſoft and peaceful, it ought to have 
calmed the reſentment of both,) “my lord, 
ſuppoſe you were to accompany Miſs Mil- 
ner? there are tickets for three, and you 


can then have no objection.“ 
Miſs 
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reſt, three were ſent to Miſs Milner.—She 
had never been at a maſquerade, and re- 
ceived them with extacy—more eſpecially 
as the maſk being at the houſe of a woman 
of faſhion, ſhe did not conceive there could 
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row, than the ſevereſt reproaches would 
have done.—She fat for a minute reflecting 
how to rouſe him from this compoſure— 
ſhe firſt thought of attacking him with up- 
braidings ; then ſhe thought of ſoothing 
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querade, provided I go as a Nun.“ 
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He made no reply. 

That is a habit,” continued ſhe, 
ce which covers a multitude of faults—and, 
for that evening, I may have the chance 
of making a conqueſt even of you, my 
lord—nay, I queſtion not, if under that 
inviting attire, even the pious Mr. Sand- 
ford would not ogle me.” 

« Huſh,'—ſaid Miſs Woodlev. 
„Why huſh?” cried Miſs Milner, aloud, 

though Miſs Woodley had ſpoken in a 
whiſper, © I am ſure,” continued ſhe, © I 
am only repeating what I have read in 
books about nuns, and their confeſſors.“ 

% Your conduct, Miſs Milner,” replied 
Lord Elmwood, gives evident proofs what 
authors you have read; you may ſpare 
yourſelf the trouble of quoting them.“ 

Her pride was hurt at this, beyond bear- 
ing; and as ſhe could not, like him, go- 
vern her anger, it fluſhed in her face, and 
almoſt forced the tears. 

„My lord,” ſaid Miſs Woodley, (in a 
voice ſo ſoft and peaceful, it ought to have 
calmed the reſentment of both,) “my lord, 
ſuppoſe you were to accompany Miſs Mil- 
ner? there are tickets for three, and you 


can then have no objection.“ 
Miſs 
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Miſs Milner's brow was immediately 
ſmoothed ; her eye beamed hope; and ſhe 
fetched a ſigh in anxious expeCtation he 
would conſent. 

J go, Miſs Woodley ?” he replied, 
with aſtoniſhment, Do you imagine I 
would play the buffoon at a maſquerade?” 

Miſs Milner's face changed to its former 
ſtate. 

«© I have ſeen many grave characters, 
my lord,” faid Miſs Woodley. 

% Dear Miſs Woodley,” cried Miſs Mil- 
ner, why perſuade Lord Elmwood to put 
on a maſk, juſt at the time he has laid it 
aſide?” " 

His patience ſeemed now to be tempted 
to its height, and he anſwered, © If you 
ſuſpeQ it, madam, you ſhall find me chang- 

ed. 

Pleaſed, ſhe had been able at laſt to ir- 
ritate him, ſhe ſmiled with a degree of tri- 
umph, and in that humour was going to 
reply; but before ſhe thought of it, he 
abruptly left the room. 

She was highly offended at this inſult, 
and declared, From that moment ſhe 
baniſhed him her heart for ever,” And to 
prove ſhe ſet both his love and anger at de- 

| fiance, 
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fiance, ſhe immediately ordered her cha” 
riot, and ſaid, ſhe © was going to ſome of 
her acquaintance, whom ſhe knew had 
tickets, and with whom ſhe would fix upon 
the dreſs ſhe meant to appear in at the 
maſquerade; for nothing, unleſs ſhe was 
locked up, ſhould alter the reſolution ſhe 
had taken, of being there.” 'To remon- 
ſtrate at that moment, Miſs Woodley knew 
would be in vain; the chariot came to the 
door, and ſhe drove away. 

She did not return to dinner, nor till 
late in the evening; Lord Elmwood was 
at home, but never once mentioned her 
name. 

She came home, after he had retired to 
bed, and in great ſpirits; the firſt time ſhe 
ever appeared careleſs what he might think 
of her behaviour: but her whole thoughts 
were occupied upon the buſineſs ſhe had 
been about, and her dreſs engrofled all her 
converſation as ſoon as Miſs Woodley and 
ihe were alone.—She told Miſs Woodley, 
ſhe had been ſhewn the greateſt variety of 
beautiful and becoming dreſſes ſhe had ever 
beheld, and yet, ſaid ſhe, I have fixed 


upon a very plain one; but one I look fo 
well 
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well in, you will hardly know me when 1 
have it on. 

Vou are ſeriouſly then dvd to go,” 
ſaid Miſs Woodley, © provided you hear no 
more on the ſubje& from your guardian?” 

* Whether I do or not, Miſs Woodley, 
I am equally reſolved to go.“ 

* But you know, my dear, he has de- 
fired you not—and you uſed always to 
obey his commands.” 

* As my guardian, I certainly did obey 
bim; and I could obey him as a huſband; 
but as a lover, I will not.” 

„ Yet that is the means never to have 
him for a huſband.” 

“As he pleaſes—for if he will not ſub- 
mit to be my lover, I will not ſubmit to be 
his wife—nor has be the affection I require 
in a huſband.” 

Thus, the old ſentiments were repeated 
as heretofore, and prevented a ſeparation 
tul towards morning. 

Miſs Milner, for that night, dreamt lels 
of her guardian than of the maſquerade. 
On the evening of the next day it was to 
be; ſhe was up early, breakfaſted in her 
dreſſing- room, and remained there moſt of 
the . buſied in all the thouſand prepa- 

rations 
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rations for the night; one of which, 
was to take every particle of powder 
out of her hair, and have it curled all 
over in falling ringlets.—Her next care 
was, that her dreſs ſhould exactly fit, and 
diſplay her fine perſon to the beſt advantage 
—it did ſo.—Miſs Woodley entered as it 
was trying on, and was {truck with af- 
toniſhment at the elegance of the habit, 
and the beautiful effect it had upon her 
graceful perſon; but moſt of all, ſhe was 
aſtoniſhed at her venturing on ſuch a cha- 
racter— for although it was the repreſenta- 
tive of the. goddeſs of Chaſtity, yet from 
the buſkins, and the petticoat made to fef- 
toon far above the ankle, it had, on the 
firſt glance, the appearance of a female 
much leſs virtuous.—Miſs Woodley ad- 
mired the dreſs, yet objected to it; but as 
ſhe admired at firſt, her objections after 
had no weight. 

*© Where is Lord Elmwood ?” ſaid Miſs 
Milner, “he muſt not fee me.“ 

No, for heaven's fake,” cried Miſs 
Woodley, *©* I would not have him ſee you 
for the univerſe.” 

And yet,” returned the other, with 
a ſigh, © why am [I then thus pleaſed with 


this 
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this dreſs? for I ſhould rather he ſhould 
admire me than all the world beſide, and 
yet he is not to ſee me in it.“ 

„ HBut he would not admire you thus,” 
ſaid Miſs Woodley. 

*© You had better dreſs at the ladies“ 
houſe with whom you go,” ſaid Miſs 
Woodley; and this was agreed upon. 

At dinner they learnt, his lordſhip was 
to go that evening to Windſor, in order 
to be in readineſs for the king's hunt, ear- 
ly in the morning ; and this intelligence 
having diſperſed Miſs Milner's fears, ſhe 
concluded to dreſs at home,” 

Lord Elmwood appeared at dinner in 
an even, but not in a good temper;—the 
ſubject of the maſquerade was never 
brought up, or indeed was once in his 
thoughts; for though he was offended at 
his ward's behaviour on the occaſion, and 
thought ſhe committed a fault in telling 
him, „She would go,” yet he never ſul- 
pected ſhe meant to do ſo, not even at the 
time ſhe ſaid it, much leſs that ſhe would 
perſiſt, coolly and deliberately, in ſo direct 
a coutradiction to his will, —She, for her 
part, flattered herſelf his going to Wind- 
ſor, was intended in order to give her an 


oppor- 
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opportunity of paſſing the evening as ſhe 
pleaſed, without his being obliged to know 
of it, and conſequently to complain, —Miſs 
Woodley, who was willing to hope as ſhe 
wiſhed, began to be of the ſame opinion; 
and, without reluctance, dreſt herſelf as 
a wood-nymph, to accompany her friend. 


CHAPTER AXXVI. 


Ar half after eleven, Miſs Milner's 
chair, and another with Miſs Woodley, 


took them from Lord Elmwood's houle to 


call upon the party (a group of wood- 
nymphs and huntreſſes) which were to ac- 
company them, and make up the ſuit of 
Diana, 

They had not left the houſe two minutes 
when a thundering rap came at the door—it 
wasLordElmwood in a poſt chaiſe. Upon 


ſome occaſion the next day's hunt was put 


off: he had been made acquainted with it, 
and came from Windſor at that late hour. 


After his lordſhip had told Mrs. Horton 


and 
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and Mr. Sandford, who were ſitting to- 
gether, the cauſe of his ſudden return, and 
ſome ſupper was ordered for him, he en- 
quired, © What company had juſt left the 
houſe ?”? | 

M We have been alone the whole even- 
ing, my lord,” replied Mrs. Horton. 

« Nay,” returned he,“ I ſaw two chairs, 
with ſeveral ſervants, come out of the door 
as I drove up; but what livery I could not 
diſcern.” 

« We have had no creature dere, re- 
peated Mrs. Horton. 

Nor has Miſs Milner ?” aſked he. 

This brought Mrs. Horton to her recol- 
lection, and ſhe cried, © Oh! now I know.” 
And then checked herſelf, as ous ſhe 
knew too much. 

What do you know, madam ?” ſaid 
his lordſhip, ſharply. 

% Nothing,”—ſaid Mrs. Horton, „1 
know nothing.” And ſhe lifted up her 
hands and ſhook her head. 

« So all people ſay, who know a great 
deal,” cried Sandford, © and I ſuſpect, 
that is at preſent your caſe.” 

„Then I know more than I wiſh to 


know, I am ſure, Mr. Sandford,” returned 
ſhe 
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ſhe ſhrugging up her ſhoulders. 

Lord Elmwood was all impatience, ** Ex- 
plain, madam, explain,” cried he. 

Dear my lord,” faid ſhe, © if your 
lordſhip will recollect, you may juſt have 
the lame knowledge that I have.” 

% Recollect what?“ ſaid he, ſternly. 

The quarrel you and your ward had 
about the maſquerade.” 

What of that? ſhe is not gone there?“ 
he cried, 

& am not ſure ſhe is,“ returned Mrs. 
Horton, © but if your lordſhip ſaw two 
ſedan chairs going out of his houſe, I can- 
not but ſuſpect it muſt be Miſs Milner, and 
my niece, going to the maſquerade.” 

His lordſhip made no anſwer, but rung 
the bell violently.—A ſervant entered. — 
“Send Miſs Milner's woman hither,” ſaid 
he, immediately.“ — The man withdrew. 

„% Nay, my lord,” cried Mrs. Horton, 
&* any of the other ſervants could tell you 
juſt as well, whether Miſs Milner is at home, 
or gone out.” 

Perhaps not,” replied he. 

The maid entered. 

* Where is your lady?” ſaid he. 

The woman had received no orders to 

CON- 
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conceal where her lady was gone, and yet 
ſome ſecret influence which governs the re- 
plies of all waiting women and chamber. 
maids, whiſpered to her, ſhe —_ not to 
tell the truth. 

* Where is your lady?“ ape Lord 
Elmwood, in a louder voice than before. 

* Gone out, my lord,” ſhe replied. 

Where?“ 

* My lady did not tell me.” 

And don't you know?“ 

& No, my lord,” ſhe anſwered, and 


without bluſhing. 
„Is this the night of the maſquerade? 


ſaid he. 

* I don't know, my lord, upon my 
word ; but, I believe, my lord, it is not.” 

Sandford, as ſoon as Lord Elmwood had 
aſked the laſt queſtion, run haſlily to the 
table, at the other fide of the room, ſnatch- 
ed ſomething from it, and returned to his 
place again—and as ſoon as the maid ſaid, 
<« Tt was not the night of the maſquerade,” 
| heexclaimed, © But it is, my lord, it is— 
yes, itis.” And ſhowing a news-paper he 
held in his hand, pointed to the paragraph 
which contained the information. 


Leave the room,“ ſaid Lord Elmwood 
| to 
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to the woman, TI have done with you.” — 
She withdrew, 

Tes, yes, here it is,” repeated Sand- 
ford, with the paper in his hand. —He 
then read the paragraph: The maſquerade 
at the honourable Mrs- G 's this even- 
ing This evening, my lord, you 
find 3” © it is expected will be the moſt bril- 
liant, cf any thing of the kind, for theſe 
many years paſt.” 

* They ſhould not put ſuch things in the 
papers,” ſaid Mrs. Horton, © to tempt 
young women to their ruin.” The word 
ruin, ſeemed to grate upon his lordſhip's 
ear, and he ſaid to the ſervant, who came 
to wait on him, while he ſupped, Take 
the ſupper away. He had not attempted 
to eat, or even ſit down; and he now walk- 
ed backwards and forwards in the room, 
loſt in thought and care. 

A little time after, one of Miſs Milner's 
footmen came in upon ſome occaſion, and 
Mr. Sandford ſaid to him, Pray did you 
attend your lady to the maſquerade ?” 
Yes, Sir,” replied the man. 


Lord Elmwood ſtopt himſelf ſhort in his 


walk, and ſaid to the ſervant, © You 
did?“ 
„ 4-222 s Yes, 


} 
? 
? 
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* Yes, my lord,” replied he. 
His lordſhip walked again. 
<* I ſhould like to know what ſhe was 


dreſt in,” ſaid Mrs. Horton; and turning 


to the ſervant, © Do you know what your 
lady had on?” 

Ves, madam,” replied the man, ſhe 
was in mens cloaths.” 

* How? cried Lord Elmwood. 

* You tell a ſtory to be ſure,” ſaid Mrs. 
Horton to the ſervant, 

4 No, cried Sandford, © I am ſure he 
does not; for he is an honeſt good young 
man, and would not tell a lie upon any 


account,—would-you ?” 


Lord Elmwood ordered Miſs Milner's 
woman to be again ſent up.— She came. 

In what dreſs did your lady go to 
the maſquerade? Aſked his lordſhip, 
and with a look ſo extremely moroſe, it 
ſeemed to command her to anſwer in a 
word, and to anſwer truly. 

A mind, with a ſpark of ſenſibility more 
than ſhe poſſeſſed, could not have equivo- 
cated with ſuch an interrogator, but her 
reply was, She went in her own dreſs, 


my lord.” 
& Was 
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e Was it a man's or a woman's-dreſs ?” 
Aſked his lordſhip with the ſame com- 
manding look, 

« Ha, ha, my lord,” (half laughing 
and half crying,) © a woman's drels to be 
ſure, my lord,” 

On which Sandford cried, 

« Call the footman up, and let him 
confront her.” 

He was called ; but lord Elmwood, now 
diſguſted with the ſcene, ſat down at the 
farther end of the room, and left Sand- 
ford to queſtion them. 

With all the authority and conſequence 
of a country magiſtrate, Sandford with 
his back to the fire and the witneſles be- 
fore him, began with the footman. 

e In what dreſs do you ſay, you ſaw 
your lady, when you attended, and went 
along with her, to the maſquerade ?” 

« In mens cloaths,” replied the man, 
boldly and firmly as before. 

*  Bleis my ſoul, George, how can you 
ſay ſuch a thing?“ cried the woman. 

* In what dreſs, do you ſay the went 
in?” cried Sandford to her. 

In women's cloaths, indeed, Sir.” 

“ This is very odd!” ſaid Mrs Horton. 

M 2 « Had 
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«© Had ſhe on, or had ſhe not on, a 
coat?“ aſked Sandford. 

« Yes, Sir, a petticoat, replied the 
woman. | 

* Do you ſay ſhe had on a petticoat ?” 
Said Sandford to the man. 

« can't anſwer exactly for that,” re- 
plied he, © but I know ſhe had boots on.” 

„They were not boots,“ replied the 
maid, with vehemence, © indeed, Sir, 
(turning to Sandford) they were only half 
boots.” 

« My girl,” ſaid Sandford, kindly to 
her, your own evidence convicts her. 
— What has a woman to do with any 


boots?“ 
Impatient at this mummery, lord Elm- 


wood roſe from his ſeat, and ordered the 
ſervants out of the room; and then look- 
ing at his watch, found it was near one. 
“ At what time am I to expect her at 


home?“ ſaid he. 
Perhaps not till three in the morning.“ 


Anſwered Mrs. Horton. 

« Three! ſix, more likely.“ cried 
Sandford. | 

& ] can't wait with patience till that 
time,” anſwered his lordſhip with a moſt 


anxious ſigh. 


—— . 
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& You had better go to bed, my lord,” 
faid Mrs. Horton, “and by ſleeping, the 


time will paſs away unperceived.“ 
«© If I could ſleep, madam,” returned 


by ---/ -- 
Will you play a game of cards, my 


lord?” ſaid Sandford, for I will not 
leave you till ſhe comes home ; and though 
I am not uſed to fit up all night —“ 

All night,” repeated his lordſhip, 
« ſhe durſt not ſtay all night.“ 

« And yet, after going,” ſaid Sand- 
ford, in defiance to your commands, I 
ſhould ſuppoſe ſhe dares ?” 

* She is in good company, at leaſt, my 
lord,” ſaid Mrs. Horton. 

„She does not know herſelf, what 
company ſhe is in,” replied his lordſhip. 

How ſhould ſhe?” cried Sandford, 
&« where every one hides his face.“ 

Till five o'clock in the morning, in ſuch 
converſation as this, the hours paſled 
away.— Mrs. Horton, indeed, retired to 
her chamber at two; and left the gentle- 
men to a graver diſcourſe, but a diſcourſe 
ſtill leſs advantageous to poor Miſs Milner. 

She, during this time, was at the ſcene 
of pleaſure ſhe had pictured to herſelf, and 
M 3 all 
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all the pleaſure it gave her was, that- ſhe 
was ſure ſhe ſnould never deſire to go to a 
maſquerade again.—The crowd and buſtle 
fatigued her—the freedom offended her 
delicacy and though ſhe perceived ſhe was 
the firſt object of admiration in the place, 
yet there was one- perſon {till wanting to 
admire; and the remorſe at having tranſ- 
greſſed his injunctions for ſo trivial an en- 
tertainment, weighed upon her ſpirits, and 
added to its wearineſs.—She would have 
come away ſooner than ſhe did, but ſhe 
could not, with any degree of good man- 
ners, leave the company with whom ſhe 
went, and not till half after four were 
they prevailed on to return. 

Day: light juſt peeped through the ſhut- 
ters of the room where his lordſhip and 
Sandford were ſitting, when the ſound of 
her carriage, and its ſudden ſtop at the 
door, cauſed Lord Elmwood as ſuddenly 
to ſtart from his ſeat.— He trembled ex- 
tremely, and looked pale.— Sandford was 
aſhamed to ſeem to notice it, yet he could 
not help aſking him, To take a glaſs of 
wine.“ —He took it—and for once evinced 
he was reduced ſo low, as to be glad of 
ſuch a reſource. | 
What 
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What paſſion thus agitated Lord Elm- 
wood at this criſis; it is hard to define. — 
Perhaps it was-indignation at Miſs Milner's 
imprudence, and the fatisfaQion he felt at 


being on the point of revenge—perhaps. 


his emotion aroſe from-joy, to find the was 
ſafe—perhaps it was perturbation at the 
regret he felt that he muſt upbraid her 
perhaps it was one alone of theſe ſenſations, 
but moſt probably, it was them all com- 


bined. 


She, wearied out with the tedious 
night's diſſipation, and leſs joyous than 
melancholy, had fallen aſleep as ſhe rode 
home, and when the carriage ſtopt, came 


half aſleep out of it.— Light me to my 
bed-chamber inſtantly,” ſaid the to her wo- 
man, who waited in the hall to receive 
her.— But one of Lord Elmwood's valets 
went up to her, and anſwered, © Ma- 
dam, my Lord deſires to ſee you before 
you go to bed.” 


6 Your lord, man?“ cried ſi; «c Tg* 


he not out of town?“ 


No, madam, my lord has been at 
home ever ſince you went out, and has 
been ſitting up with Mr. Sandford, wait- 


ing for your return.” 


M 4 She 
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She was wide awake inſtantly.— The 
heavineſs was removed from her eyes, but 
fear, grief, and ſhame ſeized upon her 
heart.— She leaned againſt her woman, as 
if unable to ſupport herſelf under thoſe 
feelings, and ſaid to Miſs Woodley. 

Make my excuſe—lI can't ſee him to 
nicht—I am unfit—indeed I cannot.” 

Miſs Woodley was alarmed at the 
thought of going to him by herſelf, and 
thus perhaps aggravating him ſtill more ; 
ſhe therefore ſaid, © He has ſent for you; 
for heaven's ſake, do not diſobey him a 
ſecond time.” 

No, dear madam,” cried her woman, 
„ for he is like a lion—he has been ſcold- 
1 

oh . God!” exclaimed Miſs Milner, 
(and in a tone that ſeemed prophetic) 
„ Then he is not to be my huſband, after 
all.“ 

& Yes,” cried Miſs Woodley, “ if you 
will only be humble, and appear ſorry.— 
You know your power over him, and all 
may yet be well.” 

She turned her ſpeaking eyes upon her 
friend, the tears ſtarting from them, her 

lips 
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lips trembling ; © Do I not appear ſorry ?” 
ſhe cried. 

The bell at that moment rung furiouſly, 
and they mended their pace to the door 
of the apartment where his lordſhip was. 

No, this is only fright,” —replied 
Miſs Woodley, © Say to him you are ſorry, 
and beg his pardon.” 


& J cannot,“ ſaid ſhe, © if Mr. Sand- 


ford is with him.“ 

The ſervant opened the door, and ſhe 
and Miſs Woodley went in.—Lord Elm- 
wood by this time was compoſed, and re- 
ceived her with a ſlight inclination of his 


head; ſhe bowed to him in return, and 


ſaid, with ſome marks of humility, 

* I ſuppoſe, my lord, I have done 
wrong.” | 

* You have indeed, Miſs Milner ; 
anſwered he, but do not ſuppoſe, I mean 
to upbraid you; I am, moreover, going 
to releaſe you from any ſuch apprehenſion. 
for the future.“ 

Thoſe laſt three words he ſpoke with a 
countenance ſo ſerious and ſo determined, 
with an accent ſo firm and ſo decided, they 
pierced through her heart.—She did not 
however weep, or even ſigh; but her 

M 5 friend, 


— 
— — —-— . 
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friend, Miſs Woodley, knowing what ſhe 
felt, exclaimed, ** Oh !”” as if for her. 

She herſelf ſtrove with her anguiſh, and 
replied, (but with a faltering voice) © I 
expect as much, my lord.” 

e Then, madam, you may perhaps ex- 
pect all that I intend?“ 

In regard to myſelf,” ſhe replied, I 
ſuppoſe I do.” 
Then, ſaid he, you may expect 
in a few days we ſhall part.“ 

J am prepared for it, my lord,“ ſhe 
anſwered, and while ſhe ſaid fo, ſunk upon 
a chair. 

« My lord, what you have to ſay far- 
ther,” ſaid Miſs Woodley, in tears, de- 
fer till the morning. Miſs Milner, you ſee 


is not able to bear it now.“ 
6 have nothing to ſay farther,” re- 


plied he, coolly, “ J have now only to act.“ 

Lord Elmwood,” cried Miſs Milner, 
divided between grief and anger, you 
think to frighten me by your menaces, but 
I can part with you; heaven knows I can 
- your late behaviour has reconciled me 
to a ſeparation.” 

On this he was going out of the room 
—but ' Miſs Woodley, catching hold of 

him 
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him, cried, Oh! my lord, do not leave 
her in this ſortrow—pity her weakneſs, 
and forgive it.”—She was proceeding, 
and he ſeemed inclined to liſten to her, 
when Sandford called out in ſo ſharp a 
tone, | 
„ Miſs Woodley, what do you mean ?” 
ſhe gave a ſtart, and deſiſted. 

His lordſhip turned to Sandford and 
faid, © Nay, Mr. Sandford, you need en- 
tertain no doubts of me; I have judged, 
and have deter ——* 

He was going to ſay determined; but 
Miſs Milner, who dreaded to hear the word, 
interrupted the period, and exclaimed, 
&© Oh! could my poor father know the 
grief, the days of ſorrow, I have experi- 
enced fince his death, how would he re- 
pent his fatal choice in a protector!“ 

his ſentence, wherein his friend's me- 
mory was recalled, with the additional al- 
luſion to her long and fecret affection for 
himſelf, affected Lord Elmwood much 
he was moved, but aſhamed of being ſo 
and as ſoon as poſſible, conquered the 
propenſity, —Yet, for a ſhort interval, he 

did not know whether to go out of the 
| room 
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room, or to remain in it ; whether to ſpeak 
or to be ſilent.— At length he turned 
towards her and ſaid, 

* Appeal to your father in ſome other 
form, in that (pointing to her dreſs) he 
will not know you. Reflect upon him 
too in your moments of diſſipation, and 
let his idea controul your indiſcretions— 
not merely in an hour of contradiction call 
peeviſhly upon his name, only to wound 
the deareſt friend you have.” 

There was a degree of truth, and a de- 
gree of feeling, in the concluſion of this 
ſpeech, that alarmed Sandford, and he 
caught up one of the candles, and laying 
hold of his lordſhip's elbow, drew him 
out of the room, crying, Come, my 
lord, come to your bed chamber, it is 
very late—it is morning—it is time to 
riſe.” And by a continual repetition of 
theſe words, in a very loud voice, drown- 
ed whatever his lordſhip, or any other per- 
ſon, might have wiſhed to have ſpoken or 
heard. —In this manner, Lord Elmwood 
was taken out of the apartment, and the 
evening's entertainment concluded. 


CHAP- 


tI 
IF 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Two whole days paſſed in the bit- 
tereſt ſupenſe on the part of Miſs Milner, 
while neither one word or look from 
Lord Elmwood, denoted the moſt trivial 
change of thoſe ſentiments he had declared 
on the night of the maſquerade.— Still 
thoſe ſentiments, or intentions, were not 
explicitly delivered; they were more like 
int imations, than ſolemn declarations— 
for though he had ſaid, He would never 
reproach her for the future,” and that 
* ſhe might expect they ſhould part,” he 
had not poſitively ſaid they ſhould ; and 
upon this doubtful meaning of his words, 
ſhe hung with the ſtrongeſt agitation of 
hope, and of fear. 

Miſs Woodley ſeeing the diſtreſs of htr 
mind, (much as ſhe endea: oured to con- 
ceal it) entreated, nay implored, of her, 
to permit her to be a mediator ; to ſuffer 
her to aſk for a private interview with 
Lord Elmwood, and provided the found 
him inflexible, behave with a proper de- 


gree of ſpirit in return; but if he appear- 
ed 
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ed not abſolutely averſe to a reconciliation, 


to offer it to him in ſo cautious a manner, 
it might take place without farther uneaſi- 
neſs on either ſide. But Miſs Milner pe- 
remptorily forbad this, and acknowledg- 
ing to her friend every weakneſs ſhe felt on 
the occaſion, yet concluded with ſolemnly 
declaring, That after what had paſſed be- 
tween her and Lord Elmwood, he muſt be 
the firſt to make a conceſſion, before ſhe 
herſelf would condeſcend to be reconciled.” 

«] believe, I know Lord Elmwood's 
temper,” replied Miſs Woodley, © and J 
do not think he will be eaſily induced to 
beg pardon for a fault, which he thinks 
you have committed.” 

e Then he does not love me.“ 

, Pſhaw! Miſs Milner, this is the old ar- 
gument.— He may love you too well to 
ſpoil you—conſider be is your guardian as 
well as your lover, he means allo to be- 
come your huſband; and he is a man of 
ſuch nice honour, he will not give you a 
ſpecimen of that power beſore marriage, 
which he does not intend to ſubmit to here- 
after.“ 4 | 

« But tenderneſs, affection, the polite- 
neſs due from a lover to his miſtreſs, de- 

mands 
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mands this ſubmiſſion ; and as I now de- 
ſpair of enticing, I will oblige him to it 
at leaſt I'll make the trial, and know my 
fate at once. 

«© What do you mean to do?” 

«Invite my Lord Frederick to the houſe, 
and aſk my guardian's conſent for our im- 
mediate union; you will. then ſee, what 
effect that has upon his pride.” 

« But you will then make it too late for 
him to be humble.—If you reſolve on this, 
my dear Miſs Miiner, you are undone at 
once—you may thus hurry yourſelf into a 
marriage with a man you do not love, and 
the miſery of your whole future life may 
be the reſult. —Or, would you force Mr. 
Dorriforth (I mean Lord Elmwood) to an- 
other duel with my lord Frederick ?” 

„No, call him Dorriforth—” anſwered 
ſhe, with the tears ſtealing from her eyes, 
* I thank you for calling him ſo; for by 
that name alone, is he dear to me.” 

„ Nay, Miſs Milner, with what rapture 
did you not receive his love, as Lord Elm- 
wood?” 

But under that title he has been bar- 
barous; under the firſt, he was all friend- 
hip and tenderneſs. 

Not- 
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Notwithſtanding Miſs Milner indulged 
herſelf in all thoſe ſoft bewailings to her 
friend—before Lord Elmwood ſhe main- 
tained a degree of pride and. ſteadineſs 
which ſurpriſed even him, who had per- 
haps ever thought leſs of her love for him, 
than any other perſon. —She now began to 
fear ſhe had gone too far in diſcovering her 
affection, and reſolved to make trial of a 
contrary method. —She determined to re- 
trieve that haughty character which had in- 
ſpired ſo many of her admirers with paſ- 
ſion, and take the chance of the effect up- 
on this only one, to whom ſhe ever ac- 
knowledged a mutual love.—But although 
ſhe acted this character well—ſfo well, that 
every one but Mils Woodley thought her 
in earneſt—yet, with the niceſt and moſt 
attentive anxiety, did ſhe watch even the 
ſlighteſt circumſtance, that might revive 
her hopes, or confirm her deſpair. Lord 
Elmwood's behaviour was calculated to 
produce the latter—he was cold, polite, 
and perfectly indifferent.— Vet, whatever 
his manners now were, they did not re- 
move from her recollection what they had 
been—ſhe recalled, with delight, the ar- 
dour with which he had firſt declared his 
paſſion 
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paſſion to her, and the thouſand proofs he 
had ſince given of its reality,—From the 
conſtancy of his diſpoſition, ſhe depended 
a great deal, that thoſe ſentiments were not 
totally eradicated ; and from the extreme 
deſire, which Mr. Sandford now, more 
than ever, diſcovered to depreciate her in 
his patron's eſteem—from the now, more 
than common earneſtneſs, with which he 
never failed to take Lord Elmwood from 
her company, whenever he had it in his 
power, ſhe was led to believe, that while 
his friend entertained ſuch ſtrong fears of 
his lordſhip relapſing into love, ſhe had 
reaſon to indulge the ſtrongeſt hopes that 
he would. 

But the reſerve, and indifference ſhe 
had ſo well afſuined for a few days, and 
which might, perhaps, have effected her 
deſigns, ſhe had not the patience to per- 
ſevere in, without calling levity to their 
aid, —She viſited repeatedly without ſaying 
where, or with whom—kept later hours 
than uſual—appeared in the higheſt ſpirits; 
ſung, laugh'd, and never heaved a ſigh, 


but when ſhe was alone, 
Still 
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Still, Lord Elmwood protracted a reſo. 
lution, he was determined - not to break 
when once taken. 

Miſs Woodley was extremely uneaſy, 
and with cauſe; the ſaw her triend was pro- 
_ viding herſelf with a weight of cares, ſhe 
would ſoon find too much for her ſtrength 
to bear ſhe would have reaſoned with her, 
but all her arguments had long ſince prov- 
ed unavailing.—She ſtrongly wiſhed to 


ſpeak to Lord Elmwood upon the ſubject, 


and (unknowing to her) plead her excuſe; 
but he apprehended Miſs Woodley's inten» 
tion and evidently ſhunned her. Mr. Sand- 
ford was now the only perſon. to whom he 
could ſpeak of Miſs Milner, and the delight 
he took to expatiate on her faults, was 


more ſorrow to her friend, than not to 


ſpeak of her at all. She, therefore, ſat 
a ſilent ſpectator, waiting with dread for 
that time, when ſhe; who now ſcorned her 


advice, would fly to her in vain for com- 


fort. 
Sandford had, however, ſaid one thing 


to Miſs Woodley, which gave her a ray of 
hope. During their converſation on this 


ſubject (not by way of conſolation to her, 
but as a reproach to Lord EImwood), he 
one 
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one day angrily exclaimed, © And yet, 
notwithſtanding all his provocation, he 
has not come to the determination to think 
no more of her— he lingers and heſitates 
Inever ſaw him ſo weak upon any oc- 
caſion before.“ 

This was joyful hearing to Miſs Wood- 
ley; ſtill, ſhe could not but reflect, the 
longer he was in coming to this determi- 
nation, the more irrevocable it would be, 
when once taken; and every moment ſhe 
paſſed, ſhe trembled leſt that ſhould be the 
moment, in which Lord Elmwood reſolv- 
ed to baniſh Miſs Milner from his heart. 

Among the unpardonable indiſcretions, 
ſhe was guilty of during this trial upon the 
temper of her guardian, was the frequent 
mention of many gentlemen, who had 
been her profeſt admirers, and mention- 
ing them with partiality.— Teaſed, if not 
tortured by this, Lord Elmwood ſtill be- 
haved with a manly evenneſs of temper, 
and neither appeared provoked on the ſub- 
ject, or inſolently careleſs.— In a ſingle in- 
ſtance, however, this calmneſs had near- 
ly deſerted him. 

Entering the drawing- room, one even- 
ing, he ſuddenly ſtarted, on ſeeing Lord 

Frede- 
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Frederick Lawnley there, in earneſt con- 
verſation with Miſs Milner. 

Mrs. Horton and Miſs Woodley were 
indeed preſent, and Lord Frederick was 
talking in an audible voice, and upon ſome 
indifferent ſubjects; but with that impreſ- 
ſive manner, in which a man never fails to 
ſpeak to the woman he loves, be the ſub- 
ject what it will. —The moment Lord Elm- 
wood ſtarted, which was the moment he 
entered, Lord Frederick aroſe. 

I beg your pardon, my lord,“ ſaid 
Lord Elmwood, “I proteſt I did not know 
you.” 

* T ought to entreat your lordſhip's par- 
don,“ returned Lord Frederick, “ for 
this intruſion, which an accident alone has 
occaſioned. Miſs Milner has been nearly 
overturned, by the careleſsneſs of a lady's 
coachman, in whoſe carriage ſhe was, and 
therefore ſuffered me to bring her home in 
mine.“ 

] hope you are not hurt,” ſaid Lord 
Elmwood to Miſs Milner, but his voice 
was ſo much affected, by what he felt, he 
could ſcarcely articulate the words. —Not 
with the apprehenſion ſhe was hurt, was 
he thus agitated, for the gaiety of her 

manner 
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manner convinced him that could not be 
the caſe, nor did he indeed ſuppoſe any 
accident, ſuch as was mentioned, had oc- 
curred ; but the circumſtance of unexpect- 
edly ſeeing Lord Frederick had taken him 
off his guard, and being totally unprepar- 
ed, he could not conquer thoſe ſigns of 
ſurpriſe, and the ſhock it had given him. 
Lord Frederick, who had heard nothing 
of his intended union with his ward, (for 
it was even kept a ſecret, at preſent, from 
every ſervant in the houſe) imputed this 
diſcompoſure, to the perſonal reſentment 
his lordſhip might bear him, in conſe- 
quence of their duel; for, notwithſtand- 
ing Lord Elmwood had aſſured the uncle 
of Lord Frederick, (who once waited up- 
on him on the ſubject of Miſs Milner) that 
all reſentment was, on his part, entirely 
at an end ; and that he was willing to con- 
ſent to the lady's marriage with his ne- 
phew, if ſhe herſelf would concur, yet 


Lord Frederick doubted the ſincerity of 


this, and would {till have had, the delicacy 
not to have entered his lordſhip's houſe, 
but, encouraged by Miſs Milner, and em- 
boldened by his love. Perſonal reſent- 
ment was then the conſtruction he put up- 


On 
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on Lord Elmwood's emotion on entering 
the room, but Miſs Valner and Miſs Wood. 
ley knew his agitation to ariſe from a far 
different cauſe. 

After his-entrance, Lord Frederick did 
not attempt to reſume his ſeat, but bowing 
moſt reſpectfully to all preſent, took his 
leave; while Miſs Milner followed him, as 
far as the door, repeating her thanks and 
gratitude for his protection. 

Lord Elmwood was hurt beyond mea- 
ſure; but he had a ſecond concern, and 
that was, he had not the power to conceal 
how much he was affected. He trembled 
hen he attempted to ſpeak, he ſtam- 
mered—he perceived his face burning with 
the blood that had fluſhed to it from con- 
fuſion, and thus one confuſion gave birth 
to another, till his ſtate was pitiable. 

Miſs Milner with all her aſſumed gaiety 
and real inſolence, had not, however, the 
inſolence to ſeem to obſerve his ſituation ; 
ſhe had only the confidence to obſ-rve it 
by ſtealth. —And Mrs. Horton and Miſs 
Woodley, having opportunely begun a 
diſcourſe upon ſome trivial occurrences, 
gave him time to recover himſelf by de- 


grees—yet, ſtill it was merely by degrees, 
| for 
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for the impreſſion this incident had made, 
was deep, and not eaſily to be eraſed.— 
The entrance of Mr. Sandford, who knew 
nothing of what had happened, was alſo 
ſome relief, and his lordſhip and he en- 
tered into converſation, which they very 
ſoon retired into the library to terminate. 
— Miſs Milner, taking Miſs Woodley with 
her, went directly to her own apartment, 
and there exclaimed to her friend, in rap- 
ture, 

« He is mine—he loves me—and he 1s 
mine for ever.” 

Miſs Woodley congratulated her upon 
believing ſo, but confeſſed, ſhe herſelf, 
had her fears.” 

„ What fears?” cried Miſs Milner, 
“ don't you perceive he loves me?” 

do,“ ſaid Miſs Woodley, “ but that, 
I always ſuppoſed; and, I think, if he 
loves you now, he has ſtill the good ſenſe 
to know, he has cauſe to hate you.” 

% What has good ſenſe to do with love?“ 
returned Miſs Milner, ** If a lover of mine 
ſuffers his ann to get the better 
of his affection 

And the ſame arguments were again go- 
ing to be repeated, but Mis Woodley in- 

terrupted 
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terrupted her, by requiring an explana. 
tion of her conduct, not in reſpect to her 
guardian, but to Lord Frederick ; whom, 
at leaſt, ſhe muſt allow, ſhe was treating 
with cruelty, if ſhe only made uſe of his 
affection, to itimulate that of Lord Elm. 
wood's. 

* By no means, my dear Miſs Wood- 
ley,” —returned ſhe—* I have, indeed, 
done with my Lord Frederick from this 
day ; and he has certainly given me the 
proof I wanted of Lord Elmwood's love; 
but then, I did not engage him to this, by 
the ſmalleſt degree of hope.—No, do not 
ſuſpect me of that, while my heart was 
another's, —And I aſſure you, ſeriouſly, it 
was from the circumſtance we deſcribed, 
that he came with me home—yet, I muſt 
own, that had I not had this deſign upon 
Lord Elmwood's jealouſy in idea, I would 
have walked on foot through the ſtreets, 
rather than have ſuffered his rival's civi- 
lities.— But he preſſed his ſervices ſo vio- 
lently, and my Lady Evans (in whoſe 
chariot | was, when the accident happened) 
preſſed me ſo violently to accept them, that 


he cannot expect any farther meaning from 
my 
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my acquieſcence, than my own conve- 
venience.“ 

Miſs Woodley was going to reply, when 
ſhe reſumed, 

6% Nay, if you intend to ſay I have 
done wrong, itill I am not ſorry for it, 
while it has given me ſuch convincing 
proofs of Lord Elmwood's love. Did you 
ſee him? Iam afraid you did not ſee how 
he trembled ?—and that manly, firm voice 
faltered, as mine does ſometimes—his 
proud heart was humbled too; as mine is 
ſometimes.—Oh! Miſs Woodley, I have 
been counterfeiting indifference to him; I 


now find all his indifference has been coun- 


terfeit too, and we not only love, but we 
love equally.” 

“ Suppoling this, all as you hope; I yet 
think it highly neceſſary, your guardian 
ſhould be informed, ſeriouſly informed, 
that it was mere accident, (for, at preſent, 
that plea ſeems but as a ſubterfuge) which 
brought Lord Frederick hither.” 

No, that will be deſtroying the work 
ſo ſucceſsfully begun.—l will not ſuffer any 
explanation to take place, but let my Lord 
Elmwood act juſt as his love ſhall dictate; 

Vor. I. N and 
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and now I have no longer a doubt of its 
exceſs, inſtead of ſtooping to him, I wait 
in the certain expectation, of his ſubmiſ. 
ſion to me.“ Fn 


* 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


1 N vain, for three long days, did Miſs 
Milner wait impatiently for this ſubmiſſion; 
not a ſign, not a ſymptom appeared—nay, 
Lord Elmwood had, ſince the evening of 
Lord Frederick's viſit, (which ar the time 
it happened, ſeemed to aſſect him ſo ex- 
ceedingly) become juſt the ſame man he 
was before the circumſtance occurred ; ex- 
cept, indeed, ſomething leſs thoughtful, 
and now and then cheerful ; but without 
the ſmalleſt appearance, that his cheerful- 
neſs was affeted.—Miſs Milner was vext; 
ſhe was alarmed ; but was aſhamed to con- 
feſs thoſe humiliating ſenſations, even to 
Miſs Woodley—ſhe. aſſumed, therefore, 
the vivacity ſhe had ſo long aſſumed, but 
gave way, when alone, to a ſtill greater 


degree of melancholy than uſual, She no 
longer 
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longer applauded her ſcheme of bringing 
Lord Frederick to the houſe, and trembled, 
leſt, on ſome pretence; he ſhould dare to 
call again. But as theſe were feelings her 
pride would not ſuffer her to diſcloſe to 
her friend, who would have condoled 
along with her, their effects were doubly 
poignant. 

Sitting in her dreſling-room, one fore- 
noon with Miſs Woodley, and burthened 
with a load of grief, ſhe bluſhed to ac- 
knowledge; while her companion was 
charged with apprehenſions ſhe was as loath 
to diſcloſe ; one of Lord Elmwood's valets 
tapped gently at the door, and delivered a 
letter to Miſs Milner. —By the perſon who 
brought it, as well as by the addreſs, ſhe 
knew it came from Lord Elmwood, and 
laid it down upon her toilet, as if fearful 
to unfold it, 

* What is that?” ſaid Miſs Weodley. 

A letter from my guardian,” replied 
Miſs Milner, 


* Good Heaven!” exclaimed Miſs 
Woodley. 


* Nay,” returned ſhe, © it is, I have 
no doubt, to beg my pardon.” But her 
N 2 reluctance 
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reluQtance to open it, plainly evinced ſhe 
did not think ſo. 

«© Do not read it yet, faid Miſs Wood. 
ley. | 

I do not intend,” replied ihe, trembling 
extremely. 

Will you dine firſt ?” ſaid Miſs Wood- 
ley. 

«© No—for not knowing its contents, I 
ſhall not know how to conduct myſelf to- 
wards him.“ 

Here a filence enſued- during this fi- 
lence, Miſs Milner took up the letter—look- 
ed earneſtly at the hand- writing on the out- 
ſide—at the ſeal—inſpected into its folds 
QE and ſeemed to wiſh, by ſome equivocal 
method, to gueſs at the contents, without 
daring to come at the certain knowledge of 
them. by 

Curioſity, at length, got the better of 
her fears; ſhe opened the letter, and ſcarce 
able to hold it while ſhe read, read the 
following words: 

„ Madam, 

While I conſidered you only as my 
& Ward, my friendſhip for you was un- 
“ bounded—when I looked upon you as a 


ce woman formed to grace a faſhionable 
circle 
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„ circle, my admiration equalled my friend- 
% ſhip—and when fate permitted me to be- 
« hold you in the tender light of my be- 
6e trothed wife, my ſoaring love left thoſe 
e humbler paſlions at a diſtance. 

* That you ſtill have my friendſhip, my 
ce admiration, and even my love, I will 
„ not attempt to deceive either myſelf or 
« you, by diſavowing ; but ſtill, with a 
e firm aſſurance, I declare, Prudence out- 
ce weighs them all, and] have not, from 
„ henceforward, a wiſh to be regarded by 
* you in any other reſpect, than as one 
© © who wilhes you well. — That you ever 
* beheld me in the endearing quality of a 
e deſtined, and an affectionate huſband, 
* (ſuch as I would have proved) my hopes, 
e my vanity, own the deception, and are 
* humiliated—but I entreat you to ſpare 
their farther trial, and for a ſingle week, 
* do not inſult me with the open prefer- 
© ence of another. In the ſpace of that 
* time, I ſhall have taken my leave of you 
* for ever. | | 

J ſhall viſit Italy, and ſome other 
* countries for a few years, till I become 
* once more reconciled to the change of 
* ſtate I am enjoined; a change, I now 


N 3 * moſt 
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* moſt fervently wiſh could be ne? diſ. 
„ penſed with. 

The occaſion of my remaining in Eng- 
land a week longer, is to ſettle ſome ne- 
* ceſlary affairs, but chiefly that of de- 
* hvering to a friend, a man of worth and 
* tenderneſs, all thoſe Writings, which 
have inveſted me with the power of my 
* guardianſhip—he will, the day after my 
departure (without one upbraiding word) 
* relign them to you in my name; and 
even your father, could he behold the 
* reſignation, would concur in its pro- 
6e priety. 

* And now, my dear Miſs Milner, let 
not affected reſentment, contempt, or 
< levity oppoſe that ſerenity, which, for 
* the week to come, I wiſh to enjoy.— 
By complying with this requeſt, give me 
eto believe, that fince you have been un- 
* der my care, you think I have, at leaſt, 
* faithfully diſcharged ſome- part of my 
& duty.—And wherever I have been in- 
adequate to your withes, attribute my 
„ demerits to ſome infirmity of mind, ra- 
e ther than to a negligence of your hap- 
* pineſs,—Yet, be the cauſe what it will, 
o ſince 
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e ſince theſe faults have exiſted, I ac- 
„ knowledge them, and beg your pardon. 

„ However, time and ſucceſſion of ob- 
&« jets, may eradicate more tender ſenti- 
«© ments; I am ſure never to loſe the live- 
“ lieſt anxiety for your welfare—and with 
e all that ſolieitude, which I cannot deſ- 
“ cribe, I entreat for your own ſake, for 
% mine—when we ſhall be far aſunder— 
“ and for the ſake of your dead father's 
* memory, call upon every importnat occa- 
6% fron, your ſerious judgment 19 direct you. 

Jam, Madam, 
* your ſincereſt friend, 
„ ELMwOoop.“ 

After reading every ſyllable of this let- 
ter, it dropped from Miſs Milner's hands; 
but ſhe uttered not a word. — There was, 
however, a paleneſs in her face, a dead- 
neſs in her eye, and a kind of palſy over 
her frame, which Miſs Woodley, who had 

ſeen her in every ſtage of her uneaſineſs, 
never had ſeen before. 

« do not want to read the letter,” 
ſaid Miſs Woodley, © your looks tell me 
its contents,” 

* 'They will.then diſcover to Lord Elm- 
wood,” replied ſhe, ©* what I feel; but 

N 4 heaven 
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heaven forbid—that would fink me even 
lower than I am.” 

Scarce able to crawl, ſhe roſe, and look- 
ed in the glaſs, as if to arrange her fea- 
tures, ſo as to impoſe upon him: alas ! 
this was of no avail; a ſerenity of mind, 
could, alone, effect what ſhe deſired. 

„ You mult endeavour,” faid Miſs 
Woodley, © to feel that diſpoſition, you 
wiſh to make appear.” 

&« will,“ replied ſhe, „“I will feel a 
proper pride—and a proper ſcorn of this 
treatment. 

And ſo deſirous was ſhe to attain 
the appearance ot theſe ſentiments, ſhe 
made the ſtrongeſt efforts to calm her 
thoughts, in order to acquire it. 

] have but a ſew days to remain with 
him,” ſhe ſaid to herſelf, © and we part 
for evet— in thoſe few days, it is not only 
my duty to obey his commands, or rather 
comply with his requeſt, but it-is alſo my 
wiſh to leave upon his mind, an impreſ— 
ſion, which may not add to the ill opinion 
he has formed of me, but, perhaps. ſerve 
to diminiſh jit.—If, in every other inſtance 
my conduct has been blameable, he ſhall, 
at leaſt in this, acknowledge its merit.— 


The 


% 
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The fate J have drawn upon myſelf, he 


ſhall find I can be reſigned to; and he 


ſhall be convinced, that the woman, of 
whoſe weakneſs he has had ſo many fatal 
proofs, is yet in poſſeſſion of ſome forti- 
tude—fortitude to bid him farewell with- 
out diſcovering one affected, or one real 
pang, though her death ſhould be the 
immediate conſequence.” 

Thus ſhe reſolved, and thus ſhe ated. — 
The ſevereſt judge could not have arraign- 
ed her conduct from the day ſhe received 
Lord Elmwood's letter, to the day of his 
departure.— She had, indeed, involuntary 
weakneſſes, but none with which ſhe did 
not ſtruggle, and in general her ſtruggles 
were victorious. 

The firſt time ſhe ſaw him after the re- 
ceipt cf his letter, was on the eyening of 
the ſame day —ſhe had a little Concert of 
amateurs in muſick, and was, herſelf, 
ſinging and playing when he entered the 
room; the connoiſſeurs immediately per- 
ceived ſhe loit the tune, but Lord Elmwoock 
was no connoiſſeur in the art, and did not 
obſerve it. 

They occaſionally ſpoke to each other 
during the evening, but the ſubjeQs were 

„ general 
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general—and though their manners every 
time they ſpoke were perfectly polite, they 
were not tinctured with the ſmalleſt degree 
of familiarity.— To deſcribe his behaviour 
exactly, it was the ſame as his letter, polite, 
friendly, compoſed, and reſolved. —Some 
of the company ſtaid ſupper, which pre- 
vented the embarraſſment that muſt un- 
avoidably have ariſen, had the family been 
by themſelves. 

The next morning each breakfaſted in 
their ſeparate apartments more company 
dined with them, and in the evening, and 
at ſupper, Lord Elmwood was from home. 

Thus all paſſed on as peaceably as he had 
requeſted, and Miſs Milner had not betray- 
ed one particle of frailty ; when, the third 
day at dinner, ſome gentlemen of his ac- 
quaintance being at table, one of them 
ſaid, 

“And ſo, my lord, you . ſet 
off on Tueſday morning? 

This was Friday.” 

Sandford, and he both replied at the 
ſame time, „Les, and Sandford, but 
not , Lord Elmwood, looked at Miſs Mil- 
ner when he ſpoke.— Her knife and fork 

gave 
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gave a ſudden ſpring in her hand, but no 
other emotion witneſſed what ſhe felt. 

« Ay, Elmwood,” cried another gen- 
tleman at table, „you'll bring home, I 
am afraid, a foreign wife, and that I ſhan't 
forgive.“ 

„At is his errand abroad, I make no 
doubt,” ſaid another viſitor. 

Before his lordſhip could return an an- 
ſwer, Sandford cried, © And what objec- 
tion to a foreigner for a wife? do not 
crowned heads all marry foreigners ? and 
who happier in the marriage ſtate than 
ſome kings!“ 

Lord Elmwood directed his eyes to the 
fide of the table, oppoſite to that where 
Miſs Milner fat. 

“ Nay,” (anſwered one of the gueſts, 
who was a country gentleman) © what do 
you ſay, ladies—do you think my lord 
ought to go out of his own nation for a 
wife?” and he looked at Miſs Milner, for 
the reply. 

Miſs Woodley, uncal at her friend's 
being thus forced to give an opinion upon 
ſo delicate a ſubject, endeavoured to ſatisfy 
the gentleman, by anſwering to the queſ- 

tion herſelf: © Whoever my Lord Elm- 
0 wood 
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wood marries, Sir,” ſaid Miſs Woodley, 
he, no doubt, will be happy.” 

“But what ſay you, young lady?“ 
aſked the gentleman, till keeping his eyes 
on Miſs Milner. 

That whoever his lordſhip marries, 
he deſerves to be happy,” returned ſhe, 
with the utmoſt command of her voice 
and looks ; for Miſs Woodley, by reply- 
ing firſt, had given her time to collect 
herſelf. 

The colour flew to Lord Elmwood's 
face, as ſhe delivered this ſhort ſentence ; 
and Miſs Woodley flattered herſelf, ſhe 
ſaw a tear ſtart in his eye. 

Miſs Milner did not look that way. 

In an inſtant his lordſhip found means 
to change the ſubject, but that of his jour- 
ney {till employed the converſation ; and 
what horſes, ſervants, and carriage he 
took with him, was minutely aſked, and 
ſo accurately anſwered either by himſelf or 
by Mr. Sandford, that Miſs Milner, al- 
though ſhe had beheld her doom betore, 
till now had received no circumſtantial ac- 
count of-it—and as circumſtances add to, 
or diminiſh all we feel, hearing theſe things 
told, encreaſed the bitterneſs of their truth. 
Fl Soon 
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Soon after dinner, the ladies retired, 
and from that time, though Miſs Milner's 
behaviour ſtill continued the ſame, yet her 
looks and her voice were totally altered 
for the world, ſhe could not have looked 
cheerfully; for the world, ſhe could not 
have ſpoken with a ſprightly accent; ſhe 
frequently began in one, but not three 
words had ſhe uttered, before her tones 
ſunk into the flatteſt dejection. Not only 
her colour, but her features became chang- 
ed; her eyes loſt their brilliancy, her lips 
ſeemed to hang without the power of mo- 
tion, her head drooped, and her dreſs was 
wholly negle&ted.,—Conſcious of this diſ- 
treſt appearance, and conſcious of the 
weakneſs from whence it aroſe, it was her 
defire to hide herſelf from the only obje& 
ſhe could have wiſhed to have charmed. — 
Accordingly, ſhe fat alone, or with Miſs 
Woodley in her own apartment, as much 
as was conſiſtent with that civility her 
guardian had requeſted, and which for- 
bade her from fotally abſenting herſelf. 

Miſs Woodley felt ſo acutely the torments 
of her friend, that had not her reaſon told 
her the infl-xible mind of Lord Elm wood 
was fixed beyond her power to ſhake, ſhe 

bad 
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had caſt herſelf at his feet, and implored 
the return of his affection and tenderneſs 
as the only means to ſave his once beloved 
ward from an unt dy grave. But her 
underſtanding—her knowledge of Lord 
Elmwood's firm and immoveable temper ; 
and all his grievous provocations—her 
knowledge of his word, long ſince given 
to Sandford, © That if once reſolved, he 
would not recall his reſolution.” — The 
certainty of the many plans that had been 
arranged for his travels, all agreed to con- 
vince her, that by any interference, ſhe 
only expoſed Miſs Milner's tendereſt love 
and delicacy to a contemptuous rejection. 
If the conrerſation did. not every day 
turn upon the ſubject of Lord Elmwood's 
departure—a converſation he evidently 
avoided himſelf—yet every day ſome new 
preparation for his journey, ſtruck the car 
or the eye of Miſs Milner—and had ſhe be- 
held a frightful ſpectre, ſhe could not have 
ſhuddered with more horror, than when 
ſhe unexpectedly paſled his large trunks in 
the hall, nailed and corded, ready to be 
ſent off to meet him at Venice.—At the 
ſight, ſhe flew from the company that hap- 
pened to be along with her, and ſtole to 
the 
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the firſt lonely corner of the houſe to con- 
ceal her tears—ſhe reclined her head up- 
on her hands, and bedewed them with the 
ſudden anguiſh that had overcome her.— 
She heard a footſtep advancing towards 
the ſpot where ſhe hoped to have conceal- 
ed; ſhe lifted up her eyes, and beheld 
Lord Elmwood.—Pride was the firſt emo- 
tion his preſence inſpired—pride, which 
aroſe from the GY into which ihe was 
plunged. 

She inſtantly filed her tears, and look- 
ed at him earneſtly, as if to imply, What 
now my, lord?” 

He only anſwered with a bow, which 
expreſſed theſe words alone: © I beg your 
p#rdon.” And immediately withdrew. 

Thus each underſtood the other's lan- 
guage, without either uttering a word. 

The juſt conſtruction, which ſhe put 
upon his looks and behaviour upon this 
occaſion, kept up her ſpirits for ſome lit- 
tle time; and ſhe bleſſed heaven, repeat- 
edly, for the ſingular favour of ſhewing to 
her, clearly, by this accident, his negli- 
gence of her ſorrows, his total indifference. 

The next day was the eve of that, on 


which he was to depart—and the one on 
which 
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which ſhe was to bid adieu to Dorriforth, 
to her guardian, to Lord Elmwood ; to all 
her hopes at once. | 

The moment ſhe awoke on Monday 
morning, the recollection, that this was, 
perhaps, the laſt day ſhe was ever again to 
ſee him, ſoftened all the reſentment his 
yeſterday's conduct had given birth to, and 
forgetting his auſterity, and all ſhe once 
termed, cruelties ; the now only remem- 
bered his friendſhip, his anxious tender- 
neſs, and his love.—She was impatient to 
behold him, and promiſed to herſelf, for 
this laſt day, to neglect no one opportuni— 
ty of being with him. For that purpoſe 
ſhe did not breakfaſt in her own room, as 
ſhe had done for ſeveral mornings before, 
but went into the breakfaſtroom, where 
all the family generally met. — She was re- 
joiced on hearing his voice as ſhe opened 
the door, yet the ſound made her tremble 
ſo much, ſhe could ſcarcely totter to the 


table. 
Miſs Woodley looked at her as ſhe en- 


tered, and was never ſo much ſhocked at 
ſeeing her; for never had ſhe yet ſeen her 
look fo ill.— As ſhe approached, ſhe made 


an inclination of her head to Mrs. Horton, 


and 
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and then to her guardian, as was her cuſ- 
tom, when ſhe firſt ſaw them in a morning 
—his lordſhip looked in her face as he 
bowed, then turned his eyes upon the fire 
place, rubbed his forehead, and began 
talking with Mr. Sandford, 
Sandford, during breakfaſt, by accident, 
caſt his eyes upon Miſs Milner ; his at- 
tention was caught by her deathly counte- 
nance, and he looked earneſtly.— He then 
turned to Lord Elmwood to ſee it he was 
obſerving her appearance—he was not 
and fo much were her thoughts engaged 
on him alone, ſhe did not once perceive 


Sandford gazing at her. 
Mrs. Horton after a little mn obſerved, 


It was a beautiful morning” 

Lord Elmwood faid, He thought he 
heard it rain in the night.“ 

Sandford cried, “ For his part he ſlept 
too well to know.” And then (unaſked) 
held a plate with biſcuits to Miſs Milner 
—it was the firſt civility he had ever in his 
life offered her; ſhe ſmiled at the whimſi- 
cality of the circumſtance, but took one 
in return for his attention, —He looked 
grave beyond his uſual gravity, and yet 
not with his uſual ill temper. She did not 

x eat 
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eat what ſhe had fo politely taken, but 
laid it down ſoon after. 

Lord Elmwood- was the firſt who roſe 
from breakfaſt, and did not return to 


dinner. 
At dinner, Mrs. Horton ſaid, ©* She 


hoped his lordſhip would, however, fa- 
vour them with his company at ſupper.” 

To which Sandford replied, ©* No 
doubt, for you will hardly any of you ſee 
him in the morning ; 3 as we ſhall be off 
by ſix, or ſoon aſter.“ 

Sandford was not going abroad with 
Lord Elmwood, but was to go with him 
as far as Dover. 

Theſe words of his—* not ſee Lord E!m- 
wood in the morning [never again to ſee 
him after this evening, ] were like the knell 
of death to Miſs Milner, —She felt the 
ſymptoms of fainting, and eagerly ſnatch- 
ed a glaſs of wine, which the ſervant was 
holding to Sandford, (who had called for 
wine) and drank a part of it.— As ſhe re- 
turned the glaſs to the ſervant, ſhe began 
to apologize to Mr. Sandford for her ſeem- 
ing rudeneſs, but before ſhe could utter 
what ſhe meant, he ſaid, good-naturedly, 
“ Never mind—y ou are very welcome— 

Iam 
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I am glad you took it.“ —She looked at 
him to obſerve, whether he had really 
| ſpoken kindly, or ironically ; but before 
his countenance could fatisfy her, her 
thoughts were away from that trivial cir- 
cumſtance, and again fixed upon Lord 
Elmwood. | 

The moments ſeemed tedious till he 
came home to ſupper, and yet, when ſhe 
reflected for how ſhort a time the reſt of 
the evening would continue, ſhe wiſhed to 
defer the hour of his return, for months. 
—At ten o'clock he arrived, and at half 
after ten the family, without any viſitor, 
met at ſupper. 

Miſs Milner -had conſidered, that the 
period for her to counterteit appearances, 
was diminiſhed now to a very ſhort one; 
and ſhe rigourouſly enjoined herſelf not 
to ſhrink from that little which remained. 
— The certain end, that would be ſo ſoon 
put to this painful deception, encouraged 
her to ſtruggle through it with redoubled 
zeal; and this was but neceſſary, as her 
weakneſs encreaſed.—She therefore liſten- 
ed, ſhe talked, and even ſmiled with the 
reſt of the company, nor did their vivacity 

ſeem 
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ſeem to ariſe from a much leſs compulſive 
ſource than her own, 

It was paſt twelve, when Lord Elmwood 
looked at his watch, and rifing from his 
ſeat, went up to Mrs. Horton, and taking 
her hand, faid, Till I ſee you again, 


madam, I ſincerely wiſh you every happi- 
neſs.” 


Miſs Milner fixed her eyes upon the ta- 
ble before her. 

« My lord,” replied Mrs. Horton, * I 
ſincerely wiſh you health and happineſs 
likewiſe,” 

He then went to Miſs Woodley, and 
taking her hand, repeated much the ſame, 
as he had faid to Mrs. Horton, 

Miſs Milner now trembled beyond all 
power of concealment. 

* My lord,” replied Miſs Woodley, a 
good deal affected, I ſincerely hope my 
prayers for your happineſs may be heard.” 

She and Mrs. Horton were both ſtanding 
as well as his lordſhip; but Miſs Milner 
kept her ſeat, till his eye was turned upon 
her, and he moved ſlowly towards her; 
ſhe then roſe—and every one who was pre- 
ſent attentive to what he would now ſay, 
and how ſhe would receive what he ſaid, 


caſt 
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caſt their eyes upon them, and liſtened 
with impatience.— They were all diſap- 
pointed—he did not utter a ſyllable. —Yet 
he took her hand, and held it cloſely be- 
tween his.—He then bowe 1 molt reſpect- 
fully, and left her. 

No, „I wiſh you well ;—I wiſh you 
health and happineſs.” No © Prayers for 
bleſſings on her.” —Not even the word 
« farewell,” eſcaped his lips—perhaps, 
to have attempted any of theſe, might have 
choaked his utterance. 

She had behaved with fortitude the 
whole evening, and ſhe continued to do 
ſo, till the moment he turned away from 
her,—Her eyes then overflowed with tears, 
and in the agony of her mind, not knows- 
ing what ſhe did, ſhe laid her cold hand 
upon the perſon next to her—it happen- 
ed to be Sandford; but not obſerving it 
was him, ſhe graſped his hand with vio— 
lence—yet he did not ſnatch it away, nor 
look at her with his wonted ſeverity.— 
And thus ſhe ſtood, filent and motionleſs, 
while bis lordſhip lighted a candle, he took 
from the ſide-board, bowed once more to 
all the company, and retired. | 

Sandford 
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Sandford had {till Miſs Milner's hand 
fixed upon his; and when the door was 
ſhut after Lord Elmwood, he turned his 
head to look in her face, and turned it 
with ſome marks of apprehenſion for the 
grief he might find there.—She ſtrove to 
overcome that grief, and after a heavy 
ſigh, ſat down, as if reſigned to the fate to 
which ſhe was decreed. 

Inſtead of following Lord Elmwood, as 
uſual, Sandford poured out a glaſs of 
wine, and drank it.—A general ſilence 
enſued for near three minutes.—At laſt 
turning himſelf round on his ſeat, towards 
Miſs Milner, who ſat like a ſtatue of deſ- 
pair at his ſide, © Will you breakfaſt with 
us to-morrow ?” ſaid he. 

She made no anſwer. 

„We ſhan't breakfaſt before half after 
ſix,” continued he, I dare fay; and if 
you can riſe ſo early—why do.” 

* Miſs Milner,” ſaid Miſs Woodley, (for 
ſhe caught, eagerly, at the hope of her 
paſling this night in leſs unhappineſs than 
ſhe had foreboded) * pray riſe at that hour 
to breakfaſt; Mr. Sandford would not in- 


vite you, if he thought it would diſpleaſe 
his lordſhip.” 


& Not 
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„Not I,” replied Sandford churliſhly. 

Then deſire her woman to call her,” 
ſaid Mrs. Horton to Miſs Woodley. 

* Nay, ſhe will be awake, I have no 
doubt,”* returned her niece. 

No; replied Miſs Milner, © ſince Lord 
Elmwood has thought proper to take his 
leave of me, without even ſpeaking a 
word; by my own deſign, never will I fee 
him again.” And here a flood of tears 
burſt forth, as if her heart burſt at the 
ſame time. | | 

Why did not you ſpeak to im?“ cried 
Sandford“ pray did you bid him fare- 
well ?—and I don't ſee why one is not as 
much to be blamed, in that reſpect, as the 
other.“ | 

J was too weak to ſay, I wiſhed him 
happy;“ cried Miſs Milner, “ but, Hea- 
ven is my witneſs, I do wiſh him fo from 
my ſoul.” 

* And do you imagine, he does not 
wiſh you ſo too?“ cried Sandford. You 
ſhould judge him by your own heart; and 
what you feel for him, imagine he feels 
for you, my dear”. 

Though *© my dear” is a trivial phraſe, 
yet from certain people, and upon certain 


occaſion 0 
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occaſions, it is a phraſe of infinite comfort 
and aſſurance.— Mr. Sandford ſeldom ſaid 
„ my dear” to any one; to Miſs Milner 
never; and upon this occaſion, and from 
him, it was an expreſſion moſt precious. 

She turned to him with a look of grati- 
tude; but as ſhe only looked, and did not 
ſpeak, he roſe up, and ſoon after ſaid, 
with a friendly tone he had ſeldom ſpoken 
with in her 1 — 5 I ſincerely with you 
a good night,” 

As ſoon as he was gone, Mails Milner 
exclaimed, © However my fate may have 
been precipitated by the unkindneſs of Mr. 
Sandford, yet, for that particle of con- 
cern he has ſhown for me this night, I will 
always be grateful to him.“ 

Ay,“ cried Mrs. Horton,“ good Mr. 
Sandford may ſhow his kindneſs now, 
without any danger from its conſequences. 
— Now his lordſhip is going away for ever, 
he is not afraid of your ſeeing him once 
again.” And ſhe thought ſhe praiſed him 
by this ſuggeſtion, 


CHAP. 
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VV HEN lin Milner retired to her bed - 
chamber, Miſs Woodley went with her, 
nor would leave her the whole night—but 
in vain did ſhe perſuade her to go to reſt, 
ſhe abſolutely refuſed; and declared ſhe 
would never, from that hour, indulge the. 
ſmalleſt repoſe. —** The part I undertook 
to perform,” cried ſhe, © is over; I will 
now, for my whole life, appear in my own 
character, and give a looſe to the anguiſh 
I endure.” 

As daylight ſhowed itſelf, © And yet I 
might ſee him once again,” ſaid ſne. 
might ſee him within theſe two hours, if I 
pleaſed, for Mr. Sandford invited me.” - 

If you think, my dear Miſs Milner, 
ſaid Miſs Woodley, * that a ſecond part- 
ing from Lord Elmwood, would but give 
you a ſecond agony, in the name of Hea- 
ven do not fee him any more—but, if you 
think your mind would be eaſter, were you 
to bid each other adieu in a more direct 
manner than you did laſt night, let us go 
down and breakfaſt with him.— I'll go be- 

Vol. I. O fore 
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fore, to prepare him for your reception— 
you ſhall not unexpectedly ſurpriſe him 
and I will let him know, it is by * Sand- 
ford's invitation you are coming.“ | 
She liſtened with a ſmile to this propo- 
ſal, yet objected to the indelicacy of her 
wiſhing to ſee him, after he had taken his 
leave—but as Miſs Woodley, nevertheleſs, 
perceived ſhe was inclined to infringe this 
delicacy, of which ſhe had ſo proper a 
ſenſe, ſhe eaſily perſuaded her, it was im- 
poſſible for the moſt ſuſpicious perſon (and 
Lord Elmwood was far from ſuch a cha- 
racter) to ſuppoſe, that by paying him a 
viſit at that period of time, could be with 
the moſt diſtant idea of regaining his heart, 
or of altering one reſolution he had taken. 

In this opinion, Miſs Milner acquieſced, 
yet ſhe had not the courage to come to the 

determination ſhe would go. 

Day light now no longer peeped, but 
ſtared broad upon them.Miſs Milner 
went to the looking-glaſs, breathed upon 
her hands and rubbed them on her eyes; 
put ſome powder into her hair; yet ſaid, 
after all, I dare not ſee him again.“ 

« You may do as you pleaſe,” ſaid Miſs 


Woodley, © but I will. I that have lived 
1 for 
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for ſo many years under the ſame roof with 
him, and on the moſt friendly terms, and 
he going away, perhaps, for theſe ten years, 
perhaps for ever; I ſhould think it a dif- 
reſpe& not to ſee him to the laſt moment 
of his remaining in the houſe.” _ 

© Then do you go, ſaid Miis Milner, 
eagerly, and it he ſhould aſk for me, I 
will gladly come, you know; but if he 
does not aſk for me, I will not—and pray 
do not deceive me.“ 

Miſs Woodley gave her word not to de- 
ceive her; and ſoon after, as they heard 
the ſervants paſs about the houſe, and the 
clock had ſtruck fix, Miſs Woodley went 
to the breakfaſt-room. 

She found Lord Elmwood there in his 
travelling dreſs, ſtanding penſively by the 
fire place—and, as he did not dream of 
ſeeing her, he ſtarted when ſhe entered, 
and with an appearance of alarm ſaid, 
„Dear Miſs Woodley, what's the matter?“ 
-—ſhe replied, © Nothing, my lord; but 
I could not be ſatisfied without ſeeing your 
lordſhip once again, while I had it in my 
power,” . | 
thank you,“ he returned with a ſigh, 


and the heavieſt and moſt intelligent ſigh, 
; O 2 _ 
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ſhe ever heard him condeſcend to give.— 
She imagined, alſo, he looked as if he 
wiſhed to aſl: how Miſs Milner did, but 
would not allow himſelf the indulgence. 
—She'was half inclined to mention her 
to him, and debating in her mind whether 
ſhe ſhould or not, Mr. Sandford came into 
the room; ſaying, as he entered, | 

% For Heaven's ſake, my lord, where 
did you ſleep laſt night?“ 

„Why do you aſk?” ſaid his lordſhip. 

“ Becauſe,” replied Sandford, ** I went 
iato your bed-chamber but now, and I 
found your bed made. Lou did not t deep 
there laſt night.“ 

T have ſlept no where;” anſwered his 
lordſhip, © I could not flecp—ane having 
ſome papers to look over, and to riſe early, 
I thought I might as well not go to bed 
at all.“ 

Miſs Woodley was pleaſed at the frank 
manner in which he made this confeſſion, 
and could not reſiſt the ſtrong impulſe to 
ay, % You have done juſt then, my lord, 
like Miſs Milner, for ſhe has not been in 
bed the whole night.? h 
_ Miſs Woodley ſpoke, this in a negligent 
manner, and yet, Lord Elmwood echoed - 
back 
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back the words with ſolicitude and tender- 
neſs, ** Has not Miſs Milner been in bed 
the whole night?“ 

&« If ſhe is up, why does not ſhe come 
and take ſome coffee?“ ſaid Sandford, as 
he began to pour it out. 

If ſhe thought it would be agree- 
able, returned Miſs Woodley, „I dare 
ſay ſhe would.” And ſhe looked at Lord 
| Elmwood while ſhe ſpoke, though ſhe did 
not ablolutely addreſs him ; but he made 
no reply. | 

* Apgreeable!” returned Sandford, an- 
grily, © Has ſhe then a quarrel with any 
body. here? or does ſhe ſuppoſe any body 
here bears enmity to Her? — Is ſhe not in 
peace and charity?” 

CT, replied Miſs unn, ce that 
I am ſure ſhe is. 

Then bring her hers directly. — Would. 
ſhe have the wickedneſs to imagine we are 
not all friends with her?“ 

Miſs Woodley left the room, and found 
Miſs Milner almoſt in deſpair, leſt ſhe 
ſhould hear Lord Elmwood's carriage drive 
off before her friend's return. 

«© Did he ſend for me?” were the words 
the uttered. as ſoon as ſhe ſaw her. 

O 3 « Mr. 
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* Mr. Sandford did, in his preſence,” 
returned Miſs Woodley, © and you may 
go with the utmoſt decorum, or I would 
not tell you ſo.” 

She required no proteſtations of this, 
but readily followed her beloved adviſer, 
whoſe kindneſs never appeared in half the 
amiable light as at that moment. 

On entering the room, through all the 
dead white of her complexion, ſhe bluſhed 
to.a crimſon.—-Lord Elmwood roſe from 
his ſeat, and brought a chair for her to ſit 
down. 

Sandford looked at her dy, 
then ſipped his tea, and ſaid, He never 
made tea to his own liking.“ W 

Miſs Milner took a cup, but had ſcarce 
ſtrength to hold it. 

It ſeemed but a very ſhort time they were 
at breakfaſt, when the carriage, that was 
to take his lordſhip away, drove to the 
door. —Miſs Milner ſtarted at the ſound; 
ſo did he; but ſhe had nearly dropped her 
cup and ſaucer : on which Sandford took 
them out of her hand, ſaying, 
Perhaps, you had rather have cof- 
fee?” | 

Her lips moved, but he could not hear 


what ſhe ſaid. 
a A ſer - 
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A ſervant came in, and told Lord Elm- 

wood, © the carriage was at the door.” 
He replied, © Very well.” But though 

he had breakfaſted, he did not attempt to 

move. | 

At laſt, riſing briſkly from his ſeat, as 
if it was neceſſary to go in haſte, when he 
did go; he took up his hat, which he had 
brought with him into the room, and was 
turning to Miſs Woodley to take his leave, 
when Sandford cried, © My lord, you are 
in a great hurry.”—And then, as if he 
wiſhed to give poor Miſs Milner every mo- 
ment he could, added, (looking about) 
* I don't know where I have laid wy 
gloves.” 

His lordſhip, after repeating to Mifs 
Woodley his laſt night's farewell, now 
went up to Miſs Milner, and taking one of 
her hands, again held it between his; but 
ſtill without ſpeaking—while ſhe, unable 
to ſuppreſs her tears as heretofore, ſuffered. 
them to fall in torrents. - 

„ What is all this?” cried Sandford, 
going up to them in anger. 

They neither of them replied, or chan g- 
ed their ſituation. | 

„Separate this moment,” —cried Sand- 

ford— 
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ford“ or reſolve never to be ſepareatd 
but by death.” 

The commanding and awful manner in 
which he ſpoke this ſentence, made them 
both turn to him in amazement! and al- 
molt petrified with the ſenſation his words 
had cauſed. | 

He left them for a moment, and going 
to a ſmall book. caſe in one corner of the 
room, took out of it a book, and return» 
ing with it in his hand, faid, 

Lord Elmwood, do you love this wo- 
man?? 

„More than my life, ” rephed his lord- 
ſhip, with the moſt heartfelt accents. 

He then turned to Miſs Milner—< Can 
you ſay*the ſame by him?“ 

She ſpread her hands over her eyes, and 
cried, © Oh, heavens!” 23 2 

believe you can ſay ſo;“ returned 
Sandford, and in the name of God, 
and your own happinels, ſince this is the 
caſe, let me put it out of your power to 
part.” 

Lord Elmwood 3 at him with won- 
der! and yet, as if enraptured by the ſud- 
den appearance of a E in his proſ- 
bony, 

She 
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She fighed with a trembling kind of 
extacy ; while Sandford, with all the pomp ' 
and dignity of a clergyman in his official 
character, delivered theſe words: 

* My lord, while I thought my counſel 
might ſave you from the worſt of misfor- 
tunes, conjugal ſtrife, I importuned you 
hourly; and ſet forth your danger in the 
light it appeared to me.—But though old, 
and a prielt, I can ſubmit to think I have 
been in an error; and I now firmly believe, 
it is for the welfare of you both, to be- 
come man and wife.—My lord, take this 
woman's marriage vows; you can alk no 
fairer promiſes of her reform ; ſhe can give 
you none half ſo ſacred, half ſo binding 
and I ſee by her looks ſhe will mean to 
keep them.—And, my dear,” continued 
he, addrefling himſelf to her, “act but 
under the dominion of thoſe vows, to a” 
huſband of ſenſe and virtue, like him, 
and you will be all that I, himſelf, or even 
Heaven can defire,—Now then, Lord Elm- 
wood, this moment conſtrain her by ſuch 
ties from offending you ſhe ſhall not dare 
to violate.” | 
Lord Elmwood truck his forehead in 
doubt and agitation ; but {till holding her 

hand, 
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hand, he cried, © I cannot part from her.” 
hen feeling this reply as equivocal, 
he fell upon his knees, and cried, © Will 
you pardon my hefitation?—and will you, 
in marriage, ſhow me that tender love you 
have not ſhown me yet will you, in pol- 
ſeſſing all my affections, bear with all my 
inſirmities?“ 

She raiſed him from her ſeet, and by 
the expreſſion of her face, the tears with 
which ſhe bathed his _— 5 885 him con- 
fidence. 

He turned to Sandford—then placing 
her by his own ſide, as the form of matri- 
mony requires, gave this as a ſign for 
Sandford to begin the ceremony. —On 
which, he 4 wack his book and married 

them. | 5 
While with a countenance—manner— 


And voice fo ſerious, and ſo fervent, did he 


perform theſe rites, that the idea of jeſt, 
or even of lightneſs, was far from the 
mind of every one preſent. | 

Miſs Milner, covered with ſhame, ſunk 
on the boſom of Miſs Woodley, 

When the ring was wanting, Lord Elm- 
wood ſupplied it with one from his own 
hand, but 0 all the reſt of the 

ceremony, 


= 
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ceremony, appeared loſt in zealous deyo- 
tion to Heaven.—Yet, no ſooner was it 
finiſhed ; than his thoughts feemed to de- 
ſcend to this world, -He embraced his 
bride with all the tranſport of the fondeſt, 
happieſt bride-groom, and in raptures cal- 
led her by the endearing name of, wife.“ 

«© But ſtill, my lord,” cried' Sandford, 
ct you are only married by your own church 
and conſcience, not by your wife's; or by 
the law of the land; and let me adviſe you- 
not to defer that marriage long, leſt in the 
time you diſagree, and ſhe yet refuſe to be- 
come your legal ſpouſe. 

< I think there is danger,” returned his 
lordſhip, * and therefore our nd mar- 
Triage mult take place to-morrow.” 

To this the ladies objected, and it was 
left to Sandford to fix their ſecond wed- 
ding day, as he had done their firſt, —He, - 
after conſideration, gave four days inter- 
val. 

Miſs Woodley then recollected, (for 
every one elſe had forgot it) that the car- 


riage was ſtill at the door to conyey Lord 


Elmwood abroad.—It was of courſe diſ- 
miſſled—and one of thoſe great incidents 
of delight Miſs Milner that morning taſt- 

ed, 


* 
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ed, was to look out of the window, and 


lee this very carriage drive from the door 
unoccupied. 

Never was there a more rapid change 
from deſpair to happineſs— to happineſs 
moſt ſupreme— than was that, which Miſs 
Milner, and Lord Elmwood experienced 


within one ſingle hour. 


The few days that intervened between 
this and their legal marriage, were paſſed 


in the delightful care of preparing for that 


happy day—yet, with all its delights in- 


ferior to the firſt; when every joy was 
doubled by the expected ſorrow. 


Nevertheleſs, on that firſt wedding- day, 
that joyful day, which reſtored her loſt 
lover to her hopes again; ever on that 
very day, after the ſacred ceremony was 
over, Miſs Milner—(with all the fears, the 
tremors, the ſuperſtition of her ſex) —felt 
an excruciating ſhoek ; when, looking on 


the ring Lord Elmwood had put upon her 
finger, in haſte, when he married her, 


ſhe perceived it was a—M O U RNING 
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